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Centenary Thoughts 
For the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism in Eighteen Hundred and Eighty- 
four. By R. 8. Fosrrr, one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. 8vo. Price, $1 50. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

In 1866 I was invited to preach a Centennial Sermon before the New York Conter- 
ence. After its delivery the Conference, hy a unanimous vote, solicited its publication. 
3ut, being asked to repeat it several times, I withheld its publication until tlie time 
passed. The first part of this little volume is the substance of that sermon, with some 
additions. The second and third parts are the substance of addresses delivered tu the 
several Conferences I held in September and October of 1883, and to the Lay Electoral 
Conferences meeting at the same time. These were also solicited for publication by the 
several bodies to whom they were addressed. I have thought that perbaps I ought not 
to disregard the request, and, on re-examination, have come to feel that possibly at this 
particular time the words, while not in any respect remarkable, might do some good 
beyond the circle of those who heard them. This, if any is necessary, is my apology 
who well know the 


a 


for sending forth this little brochwre. My brethren of the ministry, 
heart from which it emanates, will not find fault with the liberty taken in addressing 
them thus more publicly, or with the great plainness of speech used, as the publication 
is made in response to the request of several hundreds of themselves. I iudulge the 


ong ulter the tongue Which first 


hope that the reading will be profitable, possibly, | 
uttered the words has been silenced by death, and far beyond the circle of those who 
heard them. 

My lay brethren, also, I believe, willmot think me immodest in addressing theui in 
this manner, nor will they be offended with the suggestions and advices offered. Many, 
I am quite sure, will be pleased to have in a permanent form the words which met with 
their approval at the time of their delivery. I send f@th this triple message with un- 
affected humility, and with the earnest prayer that the good God will make it a bless- 


ing to our dear Methodism. 


Spiritual Life: 
Its Nature, Urgency, and Crowning Excellence. By Rev. J. H. Ports, 
A.M., Author of ‘‘ Pastor and People,” ete. 16mo. Price, $1. 
FROM THE PREFACE. 

Not as containing any thing especially new or sensational on the subject of the 
higher life are the following pages given to the public. Presenting little of the doctrinal 
or speculative, and nothing of the controversial or dogmatic, they seek only to cal] at- 
tention to the exigting necessity fora purer life and a better work in the churclies. 
The author recently received from a pastor a private letter in which was written: 
* Unless one is in the direct work of: building up souls in Christ, he can hardly be aware 
of the awful darkness which has settled upon the minds of nine tenths of all Christian 
people, and the terrible struggle they are making to keep on the ‘legal’ side of Chris- 
tian experience.” 

Perhaps a practical appeal for greater spirituality—an appeal apart from denomina- 
tional peculiarities—may meet with more or less acceptance among God's children of 
every name. Certain it is that something is required to stir up the pure minds of miu 
isters and laymen every-where by way of remembrance, both of duty and privilege, in 
the work of our high calling. That this unpretentious little book will wholly meet the 
demand is too much to expect; that it may serve some good purpose in this direction, 
is the earnest hope of the author. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N, Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago 
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THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. » 


ON THE BASIS OF HAGENBACH. 


By GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


8vo. Pp. 556. Price, $3 50. 


The publishers are gratified to state that, although this is the first complete work of 
the kind in English or American literature, it has been most favorably received, as the 
fullowing notices will show: 

The result is a work of the highest value to English and American students. The 
intention of the editors is not better expressed than fully carried out. They have made 
a hand-book for the theological student, a guide to the right path of inquiry; a plan of 
the science, so that by the help here afforded he can see its exterior lines, the bound- 
aries of its subdivisions, and can take the whole into the compass of a complete survey. 
—The Christian Advocate, 

At last we have a Theological Encyclopedia in the English tongue. We have waited 
until now to secure an adequate one in our own language, while they have been 
thicker than leaves of Vallombrosa in the German. Its perusal and study will make 
an epoch in the thought-life of many a student who has not access to the foreign works. 
It gives a general survey of the science of theology, and maps out the whole field of 
theological study.—Rev. Dr. James FE. Latimer, Dean of the Theological School of Boston 
University. 

The present volume exhibit® a wealth of scholarship and a breadth, depth, and 
accuracy Which must command the highest respect. And while Germanic forms of 
expression are too often noticeable, the larger part of the volume is characterized by 
great beauty and often elegance of diction —Rev. Dr. M. S. Terry, Professor of Hebrew 
Exegesis in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

The book points out the pathway of inquiry, and directs the student to the works 
of those who have thoroughly explored the way. American Methodism is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of so complete and scholarly a work. It is admirably 
arranged, by copious indexes, marginal synopsis, and foot-notes for the purpose of 
study.— Canada Methodist Magazine. 

The Encyclopedia is one of the branches of theology which we owe to the Germans. 
It isa preliminary survey of the field of theological study, with a guide to the litera- 
ture. Among the works of this class, Hagenbach’s is, on the whole, the best. The 
American work, on the basis of it, has been prepared by competent hands. It is en- 
larged by matter pertaining to English and American theology—a topic on which Ger- 
mau books are apt to be meager. The lists of books are carefully and judiciously pre- 
pared.—M w Engiander for July, 1884. 

For the student it contains a vast fund of information concerning the sources to 
which he may apply, and furnishes regulative principles, the mastery of which will 
guide himin his toil, save him from many useless steps, and interpret to him the value 
of much that, apart from these principles, might appear without significance.—Balti- 
more Methodist. 

We welcome this work as an indispensable help to English-speaking preachers in 
private study, and in the spiritual equipment for their office.—Der Christliche Apologete, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Arr. L — THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. 
[Second ARTICLE. ] 
In the preceding number of this Quarterly we gave a brief 
history of the Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, and at the 
conclusion (p. 419) indicated, as results of that criticism which 
ought in all fairness to be conceded, (1) that the Pentateuch 
contains some passages which were not written by Moses ; 
(2) that it contains documents of various dates and authorship ; 
(2) that many of its laws were unknown or neglected during 
the period between the conquest of Canaan and the Babylonian 
captivity; and (4) that the last four books exhibit different 
stages and forms of legislation. Let us now inquire if these 
four propositions are inconsistent with the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch. 
[. Passages Nor Wrirren sy Moses. 

Our space will not allow a full discussion of all the passages 
in the Pentateuch which have been thought to be inconsistent 
with Mosaic authorship; nor need we, for our purpose, more 
than mention some of the more prominent examples. Those 
most frequently cited are Gen. xii, 6; xiii, 7, where the observa- 
ion is made that “the Canaanite was then in the land:” the 
mention of Dan in Gen. xiv, 14, and Deut. xxxiv, 1, a name 
not given to the place until the times of the Judges, (Judg. 
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xviii, 29:) Gen, xxxvi, 31, where a list of Edomite kings is 
given who reigned “ before there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel.” Exod. xvi, 35, contains a statement which 
seems inappropriate at that place, breaks the otherwise natural 
connection of verses 34 and 36, and may not unreasonably be 
believed to be an interpolation. The laudatory remark touch- 
ing Moses in Num. xii, 3, is hardly such as a meek man would 
write about himself, and no one believes that Moses wrote the 
account of his own death in Deut. xxxiv. The words in Deut. 
ii, 12, have been thought to point to a time when Israel had 
taken possession of the promised land, and the whole context, 
verses 10-12, and also verses 20-23 of the same chapter, and 
verses 9-11 of chap. iii, may easily have been an editorial ad- 
dition. So, tuo, the words, “ Unto this day,” in Deut. iii, 14, 
most naturally imply a time subsequent to the days of Moses. 
Some of the above passages, we doubt not, may be legiti- 
mately explained so as to harmonize with the idea that Moses 
wrote them. Thus the statements made in Gen. xii, 6, and 
xiii, 7, do not necessarily imply that the Canaanite was not in 
the land at the time of the writer, for his purpose may have 
been to show that Abram was not the first dweller in that land ; 
the Canaanites and the Perizzites had already settled there. So, 
too, Deut. ii, 12, is most accurately translated : ‘ Even as Israel 
has done to the land of his possession, which Jehovah has given 
to them ;” and this might well lave been written by Moses 
after the Israelites had taken possession of the land east of the 
Jordan. But granting that all these, and probably other pas- 
sages also, are of later date than the time of Moses, what must 
be our conclusion? Two methods of accounting for such 
facts at once suggest themselves: (1) The books of which these 
passages form a part were not composed until sometime after 
the Mosaic age, or (2) these passages are additions made by a 


later hand. Either of these suppositions is sufficient to account 
for the facts; but these facts alone are not sufficient to deter- 
mine the date or authorship of the Pentateuch, taken as a whole. 
If we have other reasons sufficient to convince us that these 
books are in substance the work of Moses, or originated in his 
day, the class of passages cited above present no considerable 
difficulty, for it is perfectly reasonable that such additions may 
have been inserted by the hands of editors and transcribers. 
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“This might be a fair enough thing to say,” observes W. lt. 
Smith, (“Old Testament in Jewish Church,” p. 322,) “if any 
positive proof were forthcoming that Moses wrote the mass of 
the Pentateuch.” But this way of meeting our argument is an 
adroit attempt, characteristic of this echool of critics, to throw 
the, burden of proving the Mosaic authorship on those who see 
no sufticient reason to reject the ancient and uniform tradition. 
This may fairly be pronounced a specious movement to shift 
responsibility. The burden of proof is manifestly on the side 
of those who deny the Mosaic authorship. An ancient and 
uncontradicted belief of centuries is entitled to the first con- 
sideration, and should not be rejected until valid evidence of its 
falsity has been produced. Especially is the principle to be 
insisted on in the case of a tradition so well grounded as this 
one. The last four books of the Pentateuch claim over and 
over again, in the plainest and most positive manner, to be a 
record of what the Lord communicated to Moses and com- 
manded him to set before the Israelitish people. The three 
middle books are filled with details of what “Jehovah spake 
unto Moses.” We find no law or statement thus introduced 
which contains any thing inconsistent with such claims. No 
character in the Old Testament has such a unique grandeur as 
Moses, and there is none besides to whom such a body of laws 
can be so fittingly attributed. The subsequent history of Israel 
contains numerous incidental allusions to laws, customs, and in- 
stitutions of which the Pentateuch makes him, under God, the 
author. The prophets and psalms abound in references to the 
exodus and the ministry of Moses in such ways as to recognize 
that period as the greatest epoch of the national history. Final- 
ly, our Lord himself accepted this tradition, and expressed him- 
self in language which cannot be naturally explained without 
admitting that he corroborated the common belief of his na- : 
tion. Sain v, 46, 47; vii, 19, 22. Suc a tradition and belicf 
must, seoording to all legitimate principles of criticism, be ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence of the Mosaic authorship. It 
may not be positive or conclusive proof of such authorship, 
but it has the first right to stand until proof of its incorrectness 
is forthcoming. Where is the unbiassed student, or where the 
eandid critic, who will not concede that such a line of evi- 
dence is less easily set aside than the occurrence of occasional 
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passages which may be easily and legitimately explained as 
subsequent additions ? 

It has been claimed that the expression, “ Beyond the Jor- 
dan,” in such passages as Deut. i, 1, 5, (wrongly translated 
“On this side Jordan,”) and the words used for “south- 
ward” and “ westward,” (Heb. 7233, toward the Negeb, and 7°, 
toward the sea, Exod. xxvi, 18, 22,) in describing the sides of 
the tabernacle, prove that the writer lived in Western Pales- 
tine. For, to Moses in Moab, “ beyond the Jordan” could 
only mean west of the Jordan, and at Sinai the sea was not 
westward, and the Negeb was to the north. But this argument 
ignores the fact that the Hebrew language was formed in Pal- 
estine, and such words and plirases had become fixed in com- 
mon usage as far back as the time of Abram. Gen. xiii, 14, 
They would accordingly. be used by a Hebrew, whether writ- 
ing in Egypt, Arabia, or Babylon. It was as appropriate for 
Moses, in the Sinaitic peninsula, to speak of the Negeb and 
seaward sides of the tabernacle as it was for Daniel and Ezekiel 
to use these words by the rivers of Babylon. Dan. viii, 4, 9; 
xi, 5, 29; Ezek. xlviii, 10, 16. 





II. Documents Incorporatep In THE PENTATEUCH. 
That the Pentateuch contains ancient documents of various 
dates and authorship is readily conceded. The wonder is that 
any one should ever have disputed this proposition, especially 
in regard to Genesis. This ancient narrative recounts events 
which are alleged by the writer himself to have occurred cent- 
uries and millenniums before Moses’s day. The only rational 
supposition is that written documents and oral traditions were 
employed in its composition, and this hypothesis holds equally 
well, whether we attribute the work to Moses or to some other 
writer. But*sober students will be slow to commend, much 
less to follow, the attempts of critics to detect and dissect the 
particular sources, and determine the work of each writer even 
to the divisions of single verses! This microscopic refinement 
of criticism will be likely to refute itself. There is not an an- 
cient work extant which, if subjected to such a process, could 
not be shown to have come from a variety of authors; and not 
a few learned treatises of modern times might be greatly im- 
proved, in the judgment of wearied readers, if only shorn of 
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much that exact criticism might justly pronounce redundant, 
obscure, or slovenly. 

A great deal has been said about the substantial agreement 
of eritics concerning the ancient sources, and Prof. Ladd ex- 
hibits, in eight pages of his recent work,* the comparative har- 
mony of Knobel, Schrader, Dillmaun, and Wellhausen, in their 
analysis of the Hexateuch. But those same tables also serve 
admirably to show, by their numerous minute variations, the 
purely subjective principles of this species of criticism. 
There need be little, if any, dispute about the facts detailed ; 
the controversy must turn upon the use made of the facts. 
Let it be assumed that the use of Elohim, or Jehovah, or some 
other divine name, must always indicate diverse authorship ; 
let it be admitted that all differences of style and redundancy 
and repetition are proof of so many different “ sources,” and 
the work of analytical criticism is very simple. The harmony 
of critics adopting these principles is very much of the nature 
of a mechanical necessity. It scarcely needs the learning of a 
Knobel or a Dillmann to perform such labor. An ordinary 
school-boy, with a few pedagogical directions, might go through 
the Bible and pick out and classify such distinctions as Elo- 
histic and Jehovistie chapters and verses. Repetitions and 
marked differences of style are recognized by every careful 
reader; and few, if any, will dispute that many of these differ- 
ences, and the peculiar use of the names Elohim and Jehovah 
in some parts of Genesis, are most naturally explained by the 
hypothesis of different documents appropriated by the author 
of the book, and by him wrought over into one continuous nar- 
rative. The real question of criticism, we repeat, is not about 
the facts, but about theories assuming to rest upon these facts. 
The critics of one school affirm the existence of an original 
Elohistie document, running through the entire Hexateuch, 
and they are positive that the Jehovistie and other portions 
are later supplements. But the most recent school las 
changed to the very reverse of this, and conclude that the 
Elohist was the final redactor of the whole. Why should we 
follow either of these schvols¢ Why may not Moses himself 
have gathered up the different traditions and documents, and 
compiled the Book of Genesis, and, in the course of forty 


* “The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” vol. i, pp. 517-525. New York, 1883. 
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years, have added the other books, which from time immemo- 
rial have been ascribed to him? Later editors have added here 
and there a sentence, and Eleazar or Joshua (comp. Josh. xiv, 
1; xxiv, 26) might very appropriately have appended the ac- 
count of the great lawgiver’s death, and, indeed, have compiled 
the whole of Deuteronomy, using in the main the last sayings 
of Moses; but such admissions furnish no valid argument 
against the Mosaic authorship of tle great body of the work. 


III. Ignorance anp NEGLEcT OF THE Law AFTER THE 
Acr or Moses. 

It appears from the extant records of Israelitish history that 
the laws of the Peutateuch were either unknown or else very 
generally neglected and violated during most of the period 
between the conquest of Canaan and the Babylonian exile. In 
proof of this we may cite the story of Micah and the Levite, 
(Jadg. xvii, xviii,) the sacrilege of Eli’s sons, (1 Sam. ii,) the 
offering of Jephthah’s daughter as a liuman sacrifice, (Judg. 
xi,) the rash vows and illegal acts of Saul, and the wide-spread 
habit of worship at high places, the idolatry of Solomon, the 
ealf-worship at Bethel and Dan, the Baal worship under Ahab 
and his heathen wife, and the multiplied idolatries of later 
kings. Facts of this character may be adduced in abundance, 
and erities of the school of Knenen and Wellhausen appeal to 
them as evidence that the Mosaic laws and ritual were at the 
time unknown. Amos’s mentiun of “ the high places of Isaac” 
and the “ sanctuaries of Israel ” (chap. vii, 9) is cited to show that 
worship at high places was the ancient and hereditary practice 
of the nation, against which they knew no law. The facts cited 
certainly show either great ignorance or great neglect and vio- 
lation of the laws of Moses ; but do they warrant the inference 
that those laws were not then in existence? We answer, No; 
and for the following reasons : 

1. Neglect, violation, or ignorance of sacred laws is no proof 
of their non-existence. According to Hosea iv, 2, swearing, 
falsehood, theft, adultery, and murder abounded in his day ; 
but is this any evidence that the commandments of the deca- 
logue prohibiting those crimes were then non-existent or un- 
known? Saul’s fell purpose to murder David might be as 
fairly cited to prove that no law against homicide was then 
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extant. The whole drift and implication of the history of 
those times show that it was a period of violence and neglect 
of God's laws. ‘How far those laws were known we cannot 
now determine; but there is much reason to suppose that, from 
Joshua to Josiah, the great mass of the Israelites knew very 
little of the sacred books of their nation. Almost universal 
ignorance of the Holy Scriptures prevailed in Europe for more 
than six hundred years before the Lutheran Reformation ; 
more easily, we believe, might a similar ignorance of the Book 
of the Law have prevailed for as many centuries in Israel be- 
fore the reign of Josiah. 

2. We have no need to assume that even great prophets, like 
Samuel and Elijah, must have been familiar with the Books of 
Moses. They may have known much of the sacred laws and 
customs, as such, without any particular acquaintance with the 
books in which they were written. Neither they nor the later 
prophets were representatives of the sanctuary or ritual, but 
they were sent forth with the fresh, living oracle of God, which 
every-where extols the spirit rather than the letter. The key- 
note of Old Testament prophetism was sounded by Samuel 
himself, who, though reared at the house of Jehovah in Shiloh, 
{1 Sam. i, 9, 24; ili, 3,) and after its desolation offering burnt- 
offerings at other places, (1 Sam. vii, 9, 10,) said to Saul: 
“ Wath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and _saeri- 
fices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
1 Sam. xv, 22. Bat how much Samuel, or Elijah, or Amos, or 
Hosea knew, or did not know, about the written laws, or any 
literary documents of their nation, must be matter of con- 
jecture, and cannot be made the basis of an argument. The 
import and value of any allusion they make must be determined 
by valid exegesis; but it always awakens suspicion to find a 
modern writer assuining to say what Elijah or Amos did not 
know, and then proceeding to rest an argument or build a 
theory upon such supposed ignorance. Suppose Elijah had 
never seen or read or heard of the books of Moses, does it fol- 
low that no such books existed? According to 1 Kings xix, 10, 
he did not know that there were seven thousand in Israel who 
refused to worship Baal. Hundreds of our most excellent 
citizens have never read the Constitution of the United States, 
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and an immense portion of our national literature reveals no 
hint of its existence. Multitudes among us who have been 
made familiar from childhood with the great names and facts 
of sacred history never read any considerable portion of the 
Bible, and some such often betray lamentable ignorance. A 
United States Senator is reported as saying: “ He trembled 
like Belshazzar when Paul said to him, Thou art the man!” 
There might have been seven thousand copies of the Penta- 
teuch in existence at Elijah’s time, and all of them unknown 
to him, and out of the way of the most conspicuous persons of 
that period. 

3. There is evidence, however, in the historical books, the 
Prophets and the Psalms, to indicate the priority of the legis- 
lation recorded in the Pentateuch. We meet with numerous 
allusions which are best explained by accepting the traditional 
belief of the antiquity of the books of Moses, The tabernacle 
and central place of worship was at tirst established at Shiloh. 
Josh. xviii, 1, 10; xix, 51. This fact is again recognized in 
Judg. xviii, 31. In 1 Sam. i, 3, 9, 24, the honse of God is 
still at Shiloh, and thither all Israel bring their offerings, 
(ii, 22, 29.) The ministering priests are descendants of Aaron, 
(ii, 27, 28.) The ark is known as “the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah,” (iv, 3; comp. Exod. xxv, 21; Num. x, 33; xiv, 44,) 
but when captured by the Philistines, and while separated 
from the tabernacle, the glory departed from Israel. 1 Sam. iv, 
21, 22; vii, 2. This fact largely explains the irregularities 
of worship and the demoralization that prevailed thereafter. 
Comp. 1 Kings iii, 2. The tabernacle with its priestly service 
was removed to Nob, (1 Sam. xxi, 1-7.) and afterward to 
Gibeon. 1 Kings iii, 4; 1 Chron. xvi, 89. David brought the 
ark to Jerusalem, and instituted a provisional worship there, 
(2 Sam. vi,) and under Solomon the temple became the great 
national sanctuary, which all Israel recognized as the place 
where Jehovah recorded his name. 1 Kings viii, 29; comp. 
Deut. xii, 11. The prominence of the priests and the ark at 
the dedication, and the numerous allusions, in 1 Kings viii, to 
the Exodus, the ministry of Moses, and the language of our 
present Pentatench, imply the previous existence both of the 
Levitical and the Deuteronomie code. The disruption of the 
kingdom under Rehoboam, and Jeroboam’s shrewd policy of 
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turning the national heart away from Jerusalem, (1 Kings xii,) 
abundantly explain the disorder and idolatry that followed. In 
the light of this history, the notion that the worship at Bethel 
and Dan and other local sanctuaries represents the ancient 
ante-Mosaic¢ cultus, against which there was as yet no law, ap- 
pears in the highest degree absurd. The prophets thence- 
forward address the nation as rebellious and backslidden 
children. Hosea proclaims that Israel has apostatized from 
Jehovah, until the many precepts of his written law have be- 
come a strange thing. Hos. viii, 12. Amos declares that Judah 
also has despised the law of Jehovah, and has not kept bis 
commandments. Amos ii, 4. Isaiah complains that the entire 
nation had become utterly corrupt. Isa. i, 4-6. The older 
Psalms recognize Zion as the holy hill, (Psa. ii, 6; iii, 4,) Je- 
hovah dwelling in his holy temple, (xi, 4,) and the duty of ob- 
serving his statutes, (xviii, 22.) These and other similar facts 
imply the previous existence of the substance of the Mosaic 
history and legislation, and utterly nullify all e sdentio argu- 
ments against the traditional opinion of the Mosaic books. 


IV. Revation or tHE Leviricat and Devreronomic Coprs. 

Until the rise of the new critical school, represented by 
Reuss, Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen, Deuteronomy was be- 
lieved to be of later origin than the other books of the Pen- 
tateuch. The contrary theory, propounded in 1835 by Von 
Béhlen, Vatke, and George, obtained little currency, and such 
German critics as Schrader and Dillmann still maintain that 
Deuteronomy is the later work. But the critics of both these 
schools agree that the Book of Deuteronomy originated in the 
latter period of the Jewish monarchy, and its main portions 
constituted “the Book of the Law” which was discovered by 
Hilkiah. Three questions accordingly present themselves for 
our consideration: 1. What evidence exists to show that ‘the 
book discovered by Hilkiah consisted solely of Deuteronomy ? 
2. Where is the proof that Deuteronomy, or any considerable 
portion of it, was first written in the times of Manasseh or 
Josiah? 3. What is the real relation of Deuteronomy to the 
three middle books of the Pentateuch ? 

1. What evidence exists to show that the book discovered by 
Hilkiah consisted of Deuteronomy only? It is called “ the 
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Book of the Law,” and “the Book of the Covenant.” 2 Kings 
xxii, 8, 11; xxiii, 2, 21; comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv, 14, 15, 30; 
xxxv, 12. The reforms instituted by Josiah were warranted 
by laws found in Exodns, Leviticus, and Numbers, as well as 
in Deuteronomy. Did the king destroy idolatrous images? 
This was enjoined in Exod. xxiii, 24, 33; xxxiv, 12-17, and 
Num. xxxiii, 51,52. Did he put down the eruel worship of 
Molech? The only places in the Pentateuch where this god is 
mentioned by name are Lev. xviii, 21, and xx, 2-5. Did he 
abolish witchcraft? That also is condemned in the law of 
Leviticus, (xix, 31; xx, 27.) And the law of the Passover ap- 
pears in Exodus, (xii; xxiii, 15; xxxiv, 18,) Leviticus, (xxiii, 
5-8,) and Numbers, (ix, 2, 3.) Why then assume that Josiah’s 
“Jaw-book ” consisted solely of Deuteronomy? That it con- 
tained Deuteronomy is not disputed, but when we are told that 
there is no evidence that Josiah had any thing more than Deut. 
xii-xxvi on which to base his reforms, it is ample and complete 
reply to say that there is also no evidence that this “ Deuter- 
onomie Code” was all his book contained. The plea that he 
did not observe some commandments which are found in other 
parts of the Pentateuch is nullified by the fact that he did not, 
so far as appears from the history, observe numerons things 
which are enjoined in Deuteronomy. There exists, therefore, 
no valid evidence that the Book of the Law or Book of the 
Covenant mentioned in 2 Kings xxii, 8, and xxiii, 2, contained 
Deuteronomy only.* 

2. What evidence exists to show that the Book of Deuter- 
onomy was first written at or near the time of Josial’s reign ? 

It is alleged that the style of composition is notably different 
from that of the other books of the Pentateuch. This is ad- 
mitted by all, but is sufficiently accounted for by the nature of 
its subject-matter. It professes to be in substance a series of 
discourses delivered by Moses at the conclusion of his long life 
and ministry. Years probably intervened between the com- 
position of these discourses and most of his other writings, and 
the time, the occasion, and the purpose of Deuteronomy, ac- 


* “Of the finding of a book there is no doubt; and the arguments, such as they 
are, which prove, or are thought to prove, that it was Deuteronomy, a part of the 
five books, are equally valid to prove that it was the whole of the five books.” — 
“Deuteronomy the People’s Book,” p. 16. London, 1877. See also pp. 18-23. 
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cording to the traditional belief, would warrant the expectation 
of finding in such a repetition of history and laws a different 
style from that of previous books. “ The fervor and warmth,” 
says Eichhorn, “ which breathe in every line, make it apparent 
, that countless emotions in the soul of the great man crowded 
themselves into his writing, and-set on every page the seal of 
a work composed on the verge of the grave.” * As for the 
character of the Hebrew employed in Deuteronomy, Kleinert 
has adduced controlling evidence to show that it savors of an 
older time than the later period of the Jewish monarchy. He 
shows by the citation of numerous examples that it resembles 
the previous Books of Moses more than it does the Books of 
Jeremiah and Kings. + 

It is argued that the new order of things introduced by 
Josiah, and based upon this book, is evidence that the book it- 
self could not have been in existence before. This argument, 
however, rests upon the assumption, already shown to be un- 





sound, that national ignorance and non-observance of laws are 
proof of their non-existence. But, onthe other hand, if Deu- 
teronomy, or any considerable portion of ‘the law of Moses,” 
originated in the days of Josiah, and was first made public as 
narrated in 2 Kings xxii, it was manifestly a forgery. The 
more radical critics do not hesitate to acknowledge this, and 
treat it as a pious fraud. Others endeavor to explain it as a 
literary fiction or a legal fiction, not intended to deceive, but 
merely to put in practical shape the doctrines of the prophets. 
But the subject-matter and historical position of the work are 
incompatible with any such hypothesis. We cannot conceive 
how a code of laws, originating under such circumstances, could 
have become the basis and rule of a national religion so pure 
and lofty. A writer of Josiah’s time might, indeed, have pub- 
lished a book in the name of Moses, Poems, proverbs, phil- 
osophical disquisitions, and prophetical books have often been 
put furth under assumed names. Perhaps the Book of Eccle- 
siastes is a work of this kind, put forth, for obvious reasons, in 
the name of Solomon. We have numerous apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphal works of this character. But such books 
never had any notable influence on the national government 
* “ Kinleitung in das A. T.,” vol. ii, p. 405. Leipzig, 1803. 
+ “Das Denteronomium und der Deuteronomiker,” p. 235. Leipzig, 1872. 
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and worship. Such a production, which every body knew to 
be a fiction, could have had no authority to warrant the in- 
novations undertaken by Josiah. Why should a book written 
in the reign of Manasseh or Josiah contain commandments to 
exterminate Canaanites and Amalekites, (Deut. xx, 16-18 ;. 
xxv, 17-19,) tribes which were not then in existence? Was it 
done to give the work the tone of an ancient writing? Such a 
supposition would only make the fraudulent character of the 
book more glaring. It is for us easier a thousand times to be- 
lieve the traditional authorship of the Pentateuch than to accept 
the hypothesis of such a forgery and fraud, in which Hilkiah, 
the priest, and Huldah, the prophetess, joined together to de- 
ceive the king and the whole Jewish nation, and succeeded so 
completely as to make a fictitions book the legal and constitu- 
tional basis of the national religion. Nay, this surreptitious 
introduction of the Book of the Law was so deftly done that it 
raised no suspicion or outery at the time, and for more than 
two thousand years has been stupidly supposed to be a genuine 
work of Moses! 

3. But what is the real relation of Deuteronomy to the tliree 
middle books of the Pentateuch? It is claimed by the Well- 
hausen school that there are three different codes or groups of 
laws traceable in the books of Moses, of which the most an- 
cient is the Book of the Covenant, embracing Exodus xx—xxiii, 
adapted to an early period of the national life, and recognizing 
a plurality of altars or local sanctuaries. Next ‘in order is the 
Deuteronomie Code, which aimed to abolish the local sanctu- 
aries and centralize the national worship at Jerusalem. The 
Levitical legislation followed at a later date, was first planned 
during the exile, and appears in outline in Ezekiel’s writings, 
but was worked over and incorporated in the three middle 
books of our Pentateuch by Ezra, or one of his contemporaries. 
Deuteronomy, accordingly, becomes the oldest book of the 
Pentateuch, and the other books, in their principal contents 
and present form, are post-exilian. 

That different stages of legislation are traceable in the Pen- 
tateuch, and that the Book of Leviticus contains a more elabo- 
rate priestly code than appears in Deuteronomy may be readily 
admitted. Our present concern is to know whether these 
codes are inconsistent with each other, or of such a nature that 
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they might not all have originated in the times of Moses. The 
main arguments against the traditional belief rest upon an al- 
leged inconsistency in the different codes touching (1) places 
of sacrificial worship, (2) the offerings required, (3) the num- 
ber of feasts, and (4) the distinction between priests and Le- 
vites. 

1. Places of Sacrificial Worship. In Exod. xx, 24, provis- 
ion is made for building an altar “in all places (DipaA>3) where 
I record my name,” but according to Deut. xii, 5, ff, all 
the offerings of Israel must be presented at a central sane- 
tuary, “ which Jehovah your God shall choose out of all your 
tribes to put his name there.” The Levitical legislation recog- 
nizes a central altar, (Exod. xxix, 18, 88; Lev. i, 38,5; iv, 4; 
vi, 14,) but its provisions are applicable both to the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, or to the temple at Jerusalem. 

There is no inconsistency between these different legal regu- 
lations. The first legislation, made at Sinai, provides for an 
unsettled people, contemplates future journeyings, and the 
probable need of successive altars at different places. It does 
not allow the erection of altars on every high hill, or wher- 
ever the people or their leaders choose to place them, but only 
at such places as Jehovah should designate. This is perfectly 
compatible with the Deuteronomice order for a central sanctu- 
ary, made nearly forty years later, when Israel was about to 
enter the land of promise. The Deuteronomic law itself ex- 
plains that this regulation would be in place only after Jehovah 
had given them full possession of the land. Deut. xii, 9-11. 
Moreover, there is nothing in Deuteronomy inconsistent with 
the supposition that, after the central sanctuary had been 
divinely chosen, Jehovah himself inight, under exceptional 
circumstances, authorize sacrifice in other places. The critics 
urge that the sacrifices at Bochim (Judg. ii, 5) and at Ophrah, 
(Judg. vi, 26,) the offerings of Manoah (Judg. xiii, 19, 20) 
and Samuel (1 Sam. vii, 9, 17) and David, (2 Sam. xxiv, 25,) 
and the prevalence of local sanctuaries of later times, are evi 
dence that the Deuteronomie law was unknown to the holiest 
men of Israel. But the history shows that these exceptional 
altars were authorized by special theophanies, or justified by 
peculiar cireumstances. Those occurring under the ministry of 
‘Samuel are explained by the fact that the sanctuary at Shiloh 
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was then desolate, and Jehovah had forsaken the place where 
he first recorded his name. Psa. lxviii, 60, 68; Jer. vii, 12, 14. 
All other worship at high places was idolatrous, and, in part, a 
natural result of the demoralized state of the nation, when 
there were numerous violations of the Mosaic laws, and great 
ignorance and superstition prevailed among the people.* 

2. The Offerings Required. Exod. xx, 24, mentions only 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings; Deut. xii, 6, 11, speaks of 
burntt-offerings, heave-offerings, free-will offerings, tithes, and 
vows ; Leviticus provides for all these, and also for the meat- 
offerings, (ii,1,) and the sin and trespass offerings. Chaps. iv, v. 
Peace-offerings are not mentioned in Deuteronomy, except 
incidentally at chap. xxvii, 7, and the meat-offerings not at all. 
Leviticus enjoins a great number and variety of ceremonies and 
purifications, which are held to indicate a later period, when 
the priesthood had control of the nation and instituted an elab- 
orate ritual. But every careful reader must see that the differ- 
ences here pointed out are in no sense contradictory. There is 
nothing connected with any of these offerings that is inconsist- 
ent with a Mosaic origin. The hortatory style and purpose of 
Deuteronomy did not require a minute repetition of all the 
details of ritual which were elsewhere sufticiently recorded; and 
will any one contend that, when one book does not specify all 
the items of another bearing on the same subject, its author 
must have been ignorant of such omitted items‘ Is no 
other explanation possible? Surely, a theory based upon such 
variations as these will not be likely to command the confidence 
of a logical mind. 

3. The Number of Sacred Feasts. The same kind of dis- 
parity is urged respecting the Feasts. Exodus (xxiii, 10-17) 

* Prof. W. H. Green goes through the whole list of so-called “local sanctiia- 
ries,” and very clearly shows “ that, apart from idolatvous perversions, there was 
not a single sanctuary for permanent worship among them. Deduct the two or 
three instances, in the period of the Judges, in which Jehovah or the Angel of 
Jehovah appeared to men, and sacrifices were offered on the spot; deduct further 
the sacrifices offered when Israel had no sanctuary, after God had withdrawn 
from Shiloh and before the temple was built, or in the peculiar circumstances of 
the Ten Tribes in the life-time of Klijah—deduct these sacrifices which were dhe 
to special causes and were strictly limited to the occasion that called them forth, 
and there is not a particle of evidence that any one of these places was a sanctu- 
ary for the worship of Jehovah.” “ Moses and tle Prophets,” pp. 167. New 
York, 1882, 
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specifies the three feasts of unleavened bread, harvest, and in- 
gatherings, and the observance of the seventh day and the 
seventh year. Deuteronomy (xv, xvi) mentions all these, ex- 
cept the Sabbath law, (which, however, is mentioned in chap. 
v, 12-15,) and the feasts of harvest and ingatherings are here 
called the feast of weeks and the feast of tabernacles. Leviti- 
cus mentions all these, together with the feasts of Pentecost, 
(xxiii, 15-21,) and of trumpets, (xxiii, 24,) and the day of 
atonement, (xvi,) and the year of jubilee, (xxv, 8-13.) These 
are simply facts of the record, but how any one can derive from 
them a valid argument against the Mosaic origin of any or all 
the accounts is more than we are yet able to comprehend. 
That one code, or, as we may better say, one section of the great 
law-book of Israel, should contain a fuller and more minute de- 
scription of details than another, is certainly no strange thing. 
The ingenuity of a theory which traces in these various sec- 
tions different and successive stages of legislation may be ad- 
mired; its validity as an argument against the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is not commendable. 

4. The Priests and the Levites. It is claimed that the first 
legislation (Exod. xx—xxiii) knows no special order of priests 
or an Aaronic priesthood ; in Deuteronomy there is yet no dis 
tinction between priests and Levites, the constantly recurring 
expression being “ the priests, the Levites,” or “ the priests, the 
sons of Levi;” but in Leviticus (viii-x) the sons of Aaron are 
formally set apart to the special work of the priesthood, and 
the other Levites appear as subordinate ministers. Here again 
are simple facts as recorded, but they do not warrant the con- 
clusions which the new school critics presume to draw from 
them. There was no occasion in Exod. xx—xxiii to refer to 
the distinction named, for Aaron and his sons had not yet been 
set apart. According to the history itself their separate consecra- 
tion followed much other legislation. Then, further, there was 
no occasion or necessity for Moses, in the circumstances under 
which Deuteronomy claims to have been issued, to recapitulate 
the details of priestly office and ritual, or do more than make such 
general references to the ministers of the sanctuary. The lan- 
guage employed in Deuteronomy assumes Israel’s knowledge 
of numerous laws already established, and if we adopt the view, 
which the book itself abundantly warrants, that Deuteronomy 
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is especially “ the people’s book””—a more simple, practical, and 
hortatory repetition of the principal facts and laws of the 
Mosaic legislation—the mention of details of priestly office and 
ritual would have been manifestly out of place. What avails 
it to repeat over and over: “ Deuteronomy knows no Levites 
who cannot be priests, and no priests who are not Levites.” * 
Why not candidly face the question: Why should Moses, under 
the circumstances assumed in Deuteronomy, be expected to, do 
more than allude as he does to the whole tribe of Levi as the 
chosen ministers of religion? He does nor say that any Levite 
may be a priest. This is a notion foisted in by the critic. 
Why, moreover, should the school of Graf and Wellhausen try 
to force the proposition that from the Exodus to the Exile there 
was no high-priest as distinguished from ordinary priests and 
Levites? To affirm this in the face of the express mention of 
“Eleazar, the priest,” (Josh. xix, 51; xxi, 2,) and “ Eli, the 
priest,” (1 Sam. i, 9; comp. ii, 27, 28,) and “the great priest” 
in the reign of Joash, (2 Kings xii, 10,) and of Josiah, (2 Kings 
xxii, 4, 8; xxiii, 4,) and of “the head priest” in the reign of 
Zedekiah, (2 Kings xxv, 18,) looks very much like a desperate 
purpose to carry out a theory at all hazards.+ 

What, now, may we conclude as to the relation of Deuter- 
onomy to the three middle books of the Pentatench? We find 
no evidence of the priority of Deuteronomy. We find noth- 
ing to warrant the opinion that any one of the first four books, 
or any considerable portion of any one of them, was composed 
after the death of the great lawgiver. The different legislation 
recorded in the several books was probably enacted at different 
times during the forty years of Moses’s ministry, but we have 
no means of determining the particular date or occasion of each 
section of the Torah. Whatever the particular dates and 
sources of the various documents and Jaws, no sufficient reason 
has yet been given why the Pentateuch might not have re- 
ceived substantially its present form under the immediate 
supervision of Moses. 


* Smith, “ Old Testament in Jewish Church,” p. 360. 

+“ What shall we say of a development which in the time from Moses (1320 
B.C.) to Josiah (625 B. C.) only gets as far as Levitical priests, and in a single 
generation can develop the Aaronic priesthood and the high-priest with all his 
glory?” Curtiss, ‘ The Levitical Priests,” p. 163. Edinburgh, 1877. 
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It would be easy to add to the foregoing discussion the posi- 
tive argument in favor of the Mosaic authorship, but our space 
forbids, and our purpose has been to show the inconclusiveness 
of the negative criticism. We only add in conclusion six 
reasons for rejecting the theories of the most recent school of 
the higher eriticisin. 

Most of these critics enter upon the study of the Bible 
under a prejudice hostile to any supposable manifestation of the 
Supernatural in human history. Many of them confess this at 
the outset. With such writers all miracles are myths or 
legends, and he is the ablest critie who devises the most plausi- 
ble theory of their origin. 

A dispassionate study of the works of these critics begets 
a conviction that the detailed arguments, by which they en- 
deavor to support their theories, are not the real steps of the 
process by which their conclusions were reached. The entire 
history of critical assaults upon the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch has been not: ibly a succession of adjustments. One 
theory has given place to another, and the methods by which 
they have been put forward and urged are largely of the nature 
of special pleading to maintain a position already definitely 
taken. 

3. The critical methods of Reuss, Knenen, and their school 
are not so much based oa candid examination of all the con- 
tents of the sacred books of Israel as they are deduced from 
the application of a speculative philosophy of human history to 
these books, and an ingenious attempt to make the philosophy 
account for the history. Reuss tells us in the Preface of his 
work that his point of view is not that of the biblical history, 
but of the legal codes, and, beginning with an intuition, he 
has aimed and hoped “to find the Ariadne thread which would 
lead out of the labyrinth of current hypotheses of the origin of 
the Mosaic and other Old Testament books into the light of a 
psychologically intelligible course of development for the 

israelitish people.” * This is reversing the true logical method, 

which should rather formulate a philosophy of history upon an 
induction of facts, and not first construct the philosophy and 
then force the history into accord with it. 

4, The arbitrary exegetical principles of these critics are not 

* “ Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des A. T.,” p. 8. 
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of a nature to carry conviction to the minds of candid readers. 
Such an analysis of books and chapters as assumes with an air 
of dogmatic confidence to point ont a variety of authors in a 
single paragraph, and to furnish a detailed account of all the 
sources from which a historian of two thousand years ago de- 
rived his knowledge, is too wonderful for us. It borders hard 
on the supernatural. It seems also at times to have positive 
acquaintance, not only with all the ancient author knew, but 
even with all that he did not know! Certainly, more use is 
often made of what the writer does not say than of what he 
does say. 

5. The notion that Ezekiel’s highly wrought vision of the 
teuple and cultus was the outline of a priestly Torah to be ob- 
served by the exiles at their restoration to Jerusalem, is beset 
with insuperable difficulties. The language cannot without 
violence be interpreted literally. The details were never ob- 
served by the returning exiles, and the idea that Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, issued in his own name, became the basis of an elab- 
orate code of laws issued in the name of Moses is really too 
great a tax upon the credulity of earnest seekers after truth. 
Add to this the assumption that Ezra and Nehemiah, who 
wrote so much of their own work in their own name, were par- 
ties to this fictitious legislation! Why should critics make no 
difficulty of conceiving Ezekiel, more than forty years before 
the restoration, planning an imposing ritual for his nation, and 
yet imagine it impossible for Moses to do it less than forty 
years before the conquest of Canaan / 

G. Finally, the assumption that an elaborate ritual and ranks 
of priesthood come in the natural order of development after 
the more spiritual word of prophecy may be boldly challenged. 
Ilistory shows the reverse to be true. Forms of worship, es- 
pecially sacrifices and oblations, belong rather to undeveloped 
and imperfect periods of religions life. The Mosaic tabernacle 
with its elaborate cultus was admirably adapted to serve as an 
“ object-lesson ” to instruct Israel when a child. But a theory 
which makes the tabernacle a fiction, the priest-code an inven- 
tion of Ezekiel, and the minute account of boards, and sockets, 
and bars, and hooks, and pillars, and curtains, and loops, and 
taches, and pots, and basins, and bowls, and spoons, and shovels, 
and plates, and pans, the conception of Jewish priests, at the 
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time of the exile, ought to tell us how such * bondage of the 
letter ” fits in a theory of religious development. Is not the 
survival of the fittest a fundamental law of such development ? 
But behold! the lofty lessons of Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, who, 
according to these critics, denounced sacrifices as a vain thing, 
without divine authority, and hateful to Jehovah, are super- 
seded and overgrown by a ceremonial of outward service, con- 
cocted by designing priests, and foisted upon the chosen people 
in the name of Moses! 

This species of criticism creates more difiiculties than it 
solves. Its advocates may, perhaps, like Ewald, admire in por- 
tions of the Pentateuch the vestiges of an Elohistie writer so 
lofty as to deserve the title of the Great Unknown. We pre- 
fer to call him Moses, and identify him with that ancient man 
of God. Majestic lawgiver of Israel! Faithful Shepherd, 
who wast ever ready, in that great and terrible wilderness, to 
lay down thy life for the sheep committed to thy care, we 
honor thy name and work, whose impress upon all after tiie 
is greater than that of any other prophet save thy heavenly 
Lord! And though hostile critics, some almost as bitter as 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram of old, have been working a hun- 
dred and twenty years to diminish thy fair fame, and have dis- 
puted over thy writings more than Satan ever disputed over 
thy body, thine eye is yet undimmed, thy vigor unabated. The 
holy books which bear thy name are themselves thy best apolo- 
gy, and though thou wast but a servant in the house of thy 
God, thou knewest Jehovah face to face, and hast fittingly been 
glorjfied with that transfigured Prophet who, as Son over the 
house, is truly greater than thou. 
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Art. IL—THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN WICLIF— 
HIS DEATH. 


“ And when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 


’ 


Upon the path of men.’ 


Ar this season, five hundred years ago, John Wiclif was com- 
ing near his end. He was sixty years old, prematurely worn 
and weary, yet so bent upon his sacred labors that some rev- 
erent hand indorsed upon his last production, “ Auctoris vita 
Jinitur et hoc opus ita”—(The life that dropped so suddenly 
below the horizon bears rehearsal well.) 

Of his,earlier history almost nothing is known. He was 
born at Wiclif, a little parish on the Tees, near Rokeby. Of 
his ancestry, his parentage, his boyhood, nothing whatever is 
on record. Of his forty years’ residence at Oxford only one 
incident is found: not a trace of his habits, not a personal al- 
lusion of any kind, can be found in all his writings. At forty 
he suddenly stands forth from Oxford, as Elijah stood forth 
from Gilead, without preliminary, to do his work, say his word, 
and then return to the invisible. 

At sixteen he entered Qneen’s College, and, after a year 
as commoner, he joined Merton. Sometime before, Oxford 
had numbered 30,000 students, but at this time had not nearly 
so many. Since its founding by Alfred, five hundred years 
before, kings, prelates, and nobles had sought repose for their 
souls and honor for their names by endowing the various col- 
leges of which the University was composed. Its aggregate 
wealth was great, and the yearly offerings to it were ample. 
Its income was spent upon lecturers, corresponding, in the main, 
to the modern professors ; upon the fellows, resident graduates, 
who were its governing body; and upon the scholars. There 
was no recitation or routine of daily drill. All was done by 
lectures, by private study, and by public theses and disputations. 
The University was intensely religious ; it seemed partly shrine 
and partly monastery. Its inmates, whatever their piety might 
be—and there was often a ragged edge of barbarism in their 


manners—were moved with zeal to learning as, to a crusade. 
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Their studies were often trivial—this was before Bacon—but 
their minds were acute and their ardor noble. The student’s 
success in rhetoric was proved by his use of rhetoric ; his attain- 
ments in philosophy, by his actual presentation of philosophy. 

Wiclif early shone among these thousands. He became an 
authority in the canon and the civil law. <A bitter opponent 
places him “in philosophy second to none, in scholastic exer- 
cises incomparable, struggling to excel all in both subtlety and 
depth of disputation.” The truths of Scripture early occupied 
his mind, and his college friends, in a pleasant way, used to call 
him the “Gospel Doctor.” In 1850 the black death swept 
over Christendom, and a third of the people perished. It 
destroyed in London one hundred thousand persons, and the 
city sat in sackcloth under the appalling scourge. How often 
in such times have men apprehended the coming of the final 
terrors! Wiclif was moved to write his first known work of 
which a single copy remains, “ The Last Age of the Church,” 
a commentary on the Revelation. In 1361, after twenty-one 
years of study, he was made Master of Baliol College and 
rector of Fillingham, on the Lincoln levels. He was also made 
Doctor of Divinity—a title meaning much in those days. His 
portrait gives us a slight body, a face too old for its years, with 
full, waving beard, lips firmly set, and an air of weariness ; but 
under his Oxford cap beams a steady eye, there is a depth in 
the whole look of the man. We find at Lutterworth, also, his 
dark, carved oaken chair, more strong than handsome, and a 
few other relies of the greatest heart of a hearty period. 

That was a great generation in England, the most telling 
between Alfred and Elizabeth, and the most trying to the souls 
of men. Foremost in politics was John of Gaunt, son of Ed- 
ward III., uncle of Richard II., and father of Henry IV., him- 
self through his wife (that Blanche of whom Chaucer writes 
in the “ Boke”) entitled to the crown of Castile—a title that 
cost him dearly. He was the sturdiest upholder of plain English 
liberty in Church and State. With him stood Perey, Ear! 
Marshal of England, zealous for freedom as his son Hotspur 
was for “bright honor;” a man so true and valiant that we 
doubly mourn when his fortunes went down in blood at 
Shrewsbury. The growth of liberty caused some excesses. 
Poverty and suffering from pestilence and Edward’s wars were 
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great, and Wat Tyler’s rebellion gave despotism some excuse 
thereafter. Still, the government of England was the best on 
which the sun was shining. The peasants were coming, from 
slaves, to be tenants of cottages and gardens at fixed rentals of 
money or service—a step in advance of the rest of the world. 
Thus began that growth of yeomanry that has given England 
its abiding power. 

Among the literary men of this period is a queer identity of 
name. There has been but one John on the English throne. 
He was “of presence fouler than hell;” but his signing the 
Magna Charta gave his name an Listes eharm for English 
ears. Around the great Chaucer stood five illustrious Johns 
Wiclif, Mandeville, Trevisa, Gower, and Barbour. The gre: 
Chaucer, now past the meridian of his years, was still rising *s 
ward the meridian of his power. A life-long association with the 
best society of England and of the Continent, personal acquaint- 
ance with the great writers “whose rhetorick so sweet enlumined 
Italie,” and profound study of their works, a lively sense of the 
beautiful, a deep sympathy with every form of human feeling, 
and a keen discernment of differences among the mortal millions 
—these, with growing charms of utterance, were perfecting the 
author of “Canterbury Tales,” the father of English poetry. 
Iie was four years younger than Wiclif. The commanding 
figure, the abstracted air, the courtly bearing of the great poet, 
who had spent his life in the most polis shed circles of ‘the world, 
were in marked contrast with the slender form, the worn face, 
and keen eye of the great scholar, who until now had rarely 
gone from the cloisters of his college. One bond of bonds they 
shared—a love for the undivided Christ, whose honor each was 

his own way seeking. (Ilow sweet, like the swan’s dying 
strain, are the last known words from Chaucer’s pen: “ To that 
life He us bring, who bought us with his blood! Amen !”) 
They shine upon the sky of thei sir century, differing in quality 
rather than in glory, and either might be poe “lord of the 
ascendant.” Together they shed upon their generation healing 
and gladness and splendor. 

A humbler poet of the period was more closely connected 
with Wiclif’s labors. William Langlande was laureate of the 
suffering and the poor. He sang from the heart and to the 
heart of English cottagers. He entered into the toil and 
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dreariness of their struggling lives. His “ Vision of Piers 
Plowman,” a series of dreams, forerunning the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” gave Christ as he is seen through the clouds of hu- 
manity, (somewhat as we find the Gospel in Rembrandt’s paint- 
ings,) and truth comes in allegory of flesh and blood. He 
brought duty and patience in living forms to the hearths and 
homes of the poor, and cheered them with vivid pictures of the 
heavenly sympathy, the eternal pity, thus opening their hearts 
for the word that Wiclif was to give them. But we might 
linger overlong amid the vernal charms of English literature in 
the last days of Wiclif. 

For its early Christian centuries England had been under Rome, 
not always passive, but never rebellious. The voice of Roger 
Bacon, the sole remonstrant, had been hushed in the dungeon 
where he died a hundred years before. King Jolin had bound 
the kingdom to pay the pope a thousand marks (say, $10,000) 
a year. For about thirty years this was now unpaid. In 1365 
Pope Urban V. sent to Edward ITI. a demand for its renewal, 
with payment of arrears. The king laid the matter before 
Parliament. Now, for the first time, Wiclif appears in public. 
His hour has come. He leaves his retreat and his loved and 
sacred task of Bible-translation just begun, and hastens to 
watch this issue in London. He bows before the king and 
queen—of England’s best. He takes by the hand John of 
Gaunt, Earl Perey, Chaucer. He was at home among nobles 
and in the presence of reyalty. The pope’s claim was boldly 
handled. “No golden seal of royalty, nor the seals of a few 
lords whom the king coerced to join him, could supply the place 
of the national consent.” So spoke these speakers. Refused 
and detied, Urban withdrew his demand. Two hundred years 
before, the first and ablest Plantagenet, bending his bare head 
at Becket’s tomb, had received three stripes from each of eighty 
monks and five from each of twenty bishops and abbots ; then, 
leaning barefooted against a pillar, he spent the night in fasting, 
not so much to avert the anger of Heaven as to appease the of- 
fended dignity of Rome. The air had changed in England! 

Now arose a difliculty more serious, because internal. The 
poverty of Christ and his apostles has to some always seemed 
not merely an incident, but a force in their undertaking and a 
merit in their condition. Religious orders of, at first, genuine 
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beggars came into existence. Those founded some two hundred 
years before this time by Dominic and Francis had by the gifts 
of the faithful come to be the wealthiest bodies in England. 
Their establishments were, in architecture and equipment, equal 
to the noblest cathedrals of the Church. To secure their alle- 
giance the pope exempted them from all control of bishops and 
all check of parish priests. Able and unscrupulous financiers, 
and thus a law unto themselves, they domineered the Church 
and stretched their rule beyond it. They now began a struggle 
for the control of all primary education and of the chairs in the 
universities. This roused Wiclif, and he never saw rest again. 

From the Parliament that had resisted Urban he obtained an 
act forbidding their inviting any one to join them under eight- 
cen years old, and ruling them out of the affairs of the uni- 
versity, making the king arbiter in all ‘educational questions. 
This was a great victory. It marked Wiclif as champion of 
freedom in faith and learning, but it also marked him for the 
pitiless wrath ef Rome. His clear eyes saw, his deep heart felt, 
the duty of the hour. “ As roll a thousand waves to a rock,” 
so came the friars against Wiclif. ‘As meets a rock a thou- 
sand waves,” so Wiclif met the friars. The dispute went, of 
course, beyond college halls. Wiclif entered the domain of 
popular controversy, and spent the remainder of his strength 
in its stormy atmosphere. 

In one respect he rose above Luther, Knox, and Calvin, 
above every Reformer, one thinks, of all time, unless it be that 
later man of Oxford, Jolin Wesley: it is in his entire freedom 
from vindictive feeling. There is no insult, no harsh person- 
ality, in all his writings. Not one whose opinions or practices 
he most severely denounced could say that Wiclif was not his 
best friend. He could, he did, “hate the sin with all the heart, 
and yet the sinner love.” Tle went to his stern task in the 
majestic vehemence of an aroused conscience, and never weak- 
ened himself by turning from a principle to a person. 

One of his attacks was upon Confessions and Pardons, the 
exciting cause of Luther’s movement in following years. Lang- 
lande had, in rugged, home-bred English, set forth the shames 
and wrongs of this system—really that of Indulgences—the 





dealers in which “ rode from manor to manor, with hounds and 
waiting men.” Chaucer gives, with fullness and finish, the 
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picture of a pardonere, “ that streit was comen from the court 
of Rome.” 

“THis wallet lay before him on his lappe, bret-full of pardons 
come from Rome all hot.” , With his “ relikes” of saints and 
sacred things, and his winning “ vois,” 

“Upon a day he gat him more moneis 

Than that the persone gat in monethes tweis; 
And thus, with fained flattering and japes, 
He made the persone and the people—apes.” 

Chaucer was herein of one mind with Wiclif. “ There 
cometh no pardon but of God, and this may not be bought or 
sold by chattering priests.” So said Wiclif loudly, and one 
may imagine what anger he aroused, what gnashing of teeth ! 

The wealth of the Church in England, as compared with the 
general wealth of the realin, was at this time simply enormous. 
The ecclesiastical income was more than ten millions sterling, 
(equal to ten times that sum to-day,) or twelve times the reve- 
nue of the kingdom. (The income of the Church of England, 
from its endowments, is now by contrast about one twelfth that 
of the State, twenty millions, as against two hundred and forty 
millions. Its income from all sources is about fifty-five mill- 
ions, but in view of its great expense of keeping up its eathie- 
drals, architecture of all kinds, ete., the Church itself is not 
rich, but poor.) 

The Church owned more than half the soil of England, and 
that, too, free of taxation. The offerings at shrines, the funeral 
and other charges, were a separate and immense income. 
The pope gave the richest preferments to Italians, non-resi- 
dent, and their aggregate revenue was greater than the king’s. 
Gregory IX. drained England of a sum equal to seven hundred 
and fifty millions of our dollars. 

No wonder that patriots were alarmed. Parliament passed 
the statutes of Provisors and Premunire to stop this ruinons 
drainage by a foreign prelacy. On Gregory’s evasion of the 
statutes, W ‘iclif went as head of a commission to remonstrate 
with him at Bruges. After two years of doubtful struggle the 
victory was with Parliament. Wiclif, for his wise and fearless 
conduct of the strife, was made, in 1374, rector of Lutterworth, 
not far from Oxford. He also continued as lecturer on theol- 
ogy in his own college. 
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Tn his pulpit and in his lecture-room he discussed the papacy 
with boldness and freedom. Loud and dark over his head 
rose nuttering the wrath of Rome. He was summoned before 
a convocation at St. Paul’s, but Jahn of Gaunt stood at his 
side, Earl Percy was not far away, and his foes did nothing. 
The pope then nade out five bulls against Wiclif. Before that 
addressed to Edward IIL. arrived, that king had died. PRich- 
urd I., his grandson and successor, gave t the pope’s mandate nu 
attention. He was too young for that; and “ the good Parlia- 
ment,” that had resisted the pope’s demand, had made the 
above-named statutes, and had begun to contiscate the chure) 
property, would give the bulls small favor. 

The pope was not in a strong position. He was living a 
dane under the protection of the king of France, and the 
English despised a “ French pope.” Enforce his bulls he could 
not, yet his revenue from England was greater than that of any 
prince in Christendom. The flock was shaven and shorn, not 
fed and shepherdized. 

At this low stage of spiritual decay Wiclif, roused by the 
pope’s assault, rose up, “ covered with zeal as with a cloak.” 
Ile put his views of individual responsibility into an ideal the- 
ory of “dominion.” To each hunsan being was given at birth 
a “dominion founded in grace,” as if the Creator’s primal word 
to unfallen man, “* Have thou dominion !” were perpetually re- 
spoken. In the outer world the power of the bad might con- 
strain this ** dominion,” and in the mystery of providence the 
right might serve the wrong, and “ God might obey the devil.” 
In the domain of conscience this “dominion,” held directly 
from God, had unbroken dealing immediately with the Giver, 
and was answerable to him alone. This in its real drift was 
Protestantism, sweeping away the mediation of priests between 
man and God, which had become the apparent basis of the 
Church, and leaving clear that Rock against which the gates of 
hell shall not prevail. We shall see how, as his catiiand man 
grew feebler, his mind grew ever clearer and his courage 
firmer. 

The money question now reappears. The pope’s agents were 
about to take from England, sorely drained by war and _pesti- 
lence, an enormous sum in gold to aid in restoring his Holiness. 
Parliament, reluctant to see the departure of such moneys, sub- 
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mitted to Wiclif this question: “ Whether the kingdom of 
England might not, in case of necessity, detain the treasure of 
the kingdom, though the pope himself demanded the same un. 
der pain of censure?” His reply—who could doubt that ‘— 
was, “ It can so detain.” He now declared, and with emphasis, 
his views of ecclesiastical endowments. 

Ile held that the Church should be supported by the offer- 
ings of the faithful, as a river is fed by fresh, living fountains. 
Ie urged that priests should live, not from rents of lands or 
from taxes on trade, but from such incomes as their labors 
ealled forth from a people whose hearts freely responded to 
faithful spiritual service. The final control of all properties 
should rest with the State. This view of Church temporalities 
brings him abreast of our own time. Te stood, as first Prot- 
estant, about where Protestants stand to-day. 

The clergy were touched by Wiclifs views as the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus were touched by the preaching of St. Paul: 
“he takes my life, who takes the means by which I live.” 

Wiclif was summoned to Lambeth for trial on many charges 
of heresy, one of which really absorbed all others, that of hold- 
ing that the pope himself was amenable to criticism and cor- 
rection. The presiding archbishop was Courtenay, the same 
who had, as Bishop of London, presided at the trial at St. 
Paul’s, where John of Gaunt had threatened to take him by the 
hair of his head. The prelates, who sat as judges, were awed by 
the vast concourse of Wiclif’s friends from all ranks of society, 
and he was again victorious. This memorable year, 1377, saw his 
written defense presented to Parliament and scattered broad- 
vast through the kingdom. In this he abides by his theory of 
“ dominion,” held directly and inalienably of Heaven, by virtue 
of which “he could not be excommunicated by the pope unless 
he were first excommunicated by himself.” ‘“ He layeth the 
beams of his chamber upon the waters,” and they rest securely, 
though the waves roar and be troubled. Wiclif had now from 
a Reformer become a Protestant, when his growing powe: 
seemed at once annihilated and his whole work undone. Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection broke out, John of Gaunt and his party 
were paralyzed. Before the common danger from the mad- 
dening peasantry the prelates and the barons came to peace. It 
is not strange that they charged the outbreak on Wiclif, for 
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some of his followers were in it. He boldly claimed that he 
was ministering oil and wine to wounds that he had no share 
in making. It is, however, here that we must mark the end of 
his political power. The odium of the Peasant’s Revolt, which 
he, least of all, deserved, took from him the alliance and sym- 
pathy of the aristocratic party. , 

The last tie between him and John of Gaunt, now aged and 
irritable, was broken when Wiclif denied transubstantiation. 
This standing miracle in the ritual of the mass filled the wor- 
shipers with awe, and set the humblest priest, in whose sacred 
hands it was achieved, above all earthly dignities. In 1381 
Wiclif uttered his denial of this most central and impressive 
of all the Romish doctrines. In this he stood alone. The 
University of Oxford at once condemned. He promptly chal- 
lenged to a disproval of his views any doctor or chancellor. 
None ventured, the panic subsided, his opponents vanished, and 
the university silently acquiesced in the conclusions of its great 
master. It was more serious that John of Gaunt enjoined him 
to be silent. With a pen of truer stuff than the great duke's 
sword, Wiclif wrote to his patron an avowal of his doctrine, 
calmly adding, “I believe that in the end the truth will con- 
quer.” 

He now began a movement never before known in English 
history. The barons and the university, the supporters of his 
earlier efforts, he could count upon no longer. He turned 
squarely to the people of England. Flinging aside his Latin 
and his scholastic argumentation that had won the applause of 
learned throngs, he set himself to address the common mind in 
the common tongue. His genius overmastered the enterprise. 
He created at once a language and a rhetoric, appealing to the 
people in words that needed no expounding, and in sentences 
clear, energetic, and inspiring. His prose—he-is called the 
father of English prose—is to-day terse, ringing, and intelligi- 
ble to all plain English listeners, whether among the miners of 
Yorkshire, the tradesmen of London, or the cowboys of Colo- 
rado. Pamphlet after pampliet he wrote and circulated full 
of daring denials, backed by brief, clear arguments, of most 
that Rome held dear—of pardons, indulgences, absolutions, 
the worship of saints, and pilgrimages to shrines. How these 
went abroad in the land we shall see presently. They went 
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evesy-where, and they worked so effectually that it came to be 
said that every second man was a Wiclifite. 

Postponing discussion of his Bible-work until we have traced 
his career as reformer, we hope still to avoid confusion of 
ideas. 

In 1382 Courtenay, Wiclif’s bitterest opposer, presented to 
a council twenty-four propositions taken from his works for 
official condemnation. During the discussion an earthquake 
shook London, but the fierce primate explained it to the fright- 
ened council as an omen of what they should do to heresy, and 
ten propositions were condemned. Courtenay enjoined thie 
chancellor to silence the preaching of these things at Oxford. 
“T dare not,” was the answer. Such was the influence of the 
“Gospel Doctor ” in the home of his life, the center of his 
labors. The king and council had made an order enforcing the 
decree of Courtenay. Wiclif procured the recall of this order. 
Victory gave him no rest. The relentless archbishop, tri- 
umphant as he was, through Joln of Gaunt’s favor, (how 
changed within five years!) over free thought and speech at 
Oxford, dared not proceed further against Wiclif. An alliance 
was framed between the prelates and those Franciscans and 
Dominicans whom Wiclif, as reformer, had so grievously of- 
fended. We saw them hostile to each other. “ Pilate and 
Herod are made friends to-day,” said he, bitterly; “ they made 
a heretic of Christ: it is easy for them to count simple Chris- 
tians hereties.’” They summoned him in 1383 before the Con- 
vocation of Oxford, as being a member of the university, to 
be tried for his denial of the Real Presence. THe was sick, but 
he roused himself for his answer with amazing energy. He 
not only sent to the king and Parliament a petition fora full hear- 
ing, but he attacked his enemies with new vigor. He restated 
all his points of doctrine, and demanded the free teaching of 
his views of the Eucharist, and this in the shadow of the cloud 
portentous of his ruin. 

At length he came before his Convoeation. In this, his last 
answer, no man stood by him. Ile was in a dreary ease, feeble, 
friendless, and alone, amid scowling enemies. Such change had 
come in hisold home! He made his defense, and never had he 
shone so brightly as master of learning and logic. [is ene- 
mies could not resist the wisdom and power with which he 
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spake. Set to condemn him, they expressed no judgment, but 
they summarily expelled him from the university. This was 
his last trial, his last triumph, his last indignity. He rose up 
and turned his weary feet from that seat of learning where 
for forty years he, the last of the great schoolmen, had been 
the chief luminary, and which, since its founding, none had so 
adorned with a great and venerable name, or had so fulfilled 
the founder’s prayer. He found a safe retreat at Lutterworth. 

Let us now review the task which absorbed his energies, 
which gave him his greatest influence and his enduring fame. 
Ardent as Wiclif was for the welfare of England and the 
Church, he well knew that conviction, zeal, and love, which 
give doctrine all its life, must be nourished by the divine Mind, 
the eternal Heart. Reformers come and go, but the word of 
God abides forever. 

In 1360 he set himself to the translation of the Bible into 
English. For this work he had come toa moral fitness by pro- 
found and patient study, by which he was convinced that the 
Bible alone gives a full and faultless rule of faith and practice. 
“ God’s will,” he said, “is plainly revealed in the two Testa- 
ments, which a Christian man, well understanding, may thence 
gather suflicient knowledge during his pilgrimage here on 
earth.” 

He decided that England’s greatest need was the Bible for 
the people, without note or comment, to be illuminated and 
enforced upon their apprehension by the eternal Spirit. To 
furnish this beeame the sole and sacred task of his life, to 
which most of his other doings were but incidental. Years had 
told heavily upon his slender frame, and palsy was touching 
his arm; but there was clearness in his thought and unfalter- 
ing courage in his spirit. 

His was the first version in a modern tongue of Europe, as 
the Russian, of 1877, is the last. Between Alfred, who trans- 
lated the Commandments, and Wiclif, five or six had done 
something of this work, but in 1360 the Psalms alone were 
known in English. He made his version from the Latin, the 
Vulgate of Jerome, not from “ The Greek and Hebrew of the 
Holy Ghost.” Two men were effectual helpers. Nicolas Her- 
ford worked with him on the Old Testament until, under im- 
prisonment and threat of worse for heresy, he forsook Wiclif. 
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The other, John Purvey, comforted his master’s declining years, 
and after his death completed, in 1395, a revision of his work. 

in his retreat, at Lutterworth, Wiclif toiled at this great 
task—toiled patiently and hopefully. If once that Book were 
in the people’s hands, his foes might do as they liked with Adm ; 
the light thus kindled they would never be able to extinguish ! 
About some items of his work there hangs an obscurity. 
Whether he began with the Psalms or the Revelation ; whether 
he finished the entire Bible, or the New Testament only, in 
1380 ; whether, even, he began his work in 1360 or 1378, are 
questions debatable but unimportant. Clearly, this was the ab- 
sorbing task of his later years, at which he toiled by his late 
evening lamp in winter, and in the early sunlight of summer, 
now at his college, and now at his rectory, that he might un- 
veil to common eyes the sacred truth. He would add nothing 
of note or comment. His theory of “dominion with grace” 
involved the right of private judgment. If the Bible might 
but lie on the cotter’s table, he would leave to the Holy Ghost, 
not to trammels of human comment, the guiding of the cotter’s 
opinions. 

December 2, 1380, is fairly taken as the era of Wiclif’s Bible, 
an era for England and for mankind. ‘Though this was a life- 
time before the art of printing the Book, yet penmanship was 
now in its golden age in England, and the copying of manu- 
scripts was not only a fine art, but also the bread-winning voca- 
tion of thousands. The Book hastened on its errand. [Richard's 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, read it early and to good purpose. 
She brought many of her countrymen to Oxford for biblical 
study. Thus were carried to Bohemia those ideas for which, 
in the next century, Huss and Jerome laid down their lives. 
Many of the nobility patronized the work after the queen’s 
example, and of the middle classes numbers aided in the cost 
and labor of the ample copying. 

Now came into happy service a class of laborers whom Wic- 
lif had already raised up and organized, the forerunners of 
Wesley’s itinerants, or even of Booth’s soldiers. They were 
“the simple priests.” . The clergy laughed at their rude ser- 
mons and long russet frocks, but the common people heard 
them gladly. These at once began to read the Bible to crowds 
that bent forward entranced as those who, after a long night, 
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eatch the flush of rising dawn. And now in English homes 
was a music before unknown! 

It is a crisis in the history of a language, one of intense 
linguistic interest, when it is made the vehicle of the divine 
Word, as the Chinese has in our day illustrated. It is always 
attendant upon a crisis in the religious history of a people. 
How forcible, then, are right words—phrases that readily blend 
with the popular thought and tinge the common consciousness ! 
Wiclif's English was equal to the demand, and the Holy Ghost 
was not straitened therein. All that holy men of old had 
spoken came to his countrymen in its original fullness and 
power. To him we owe our sacred dialect; a style of our 
language which all recognize and reverence, and from which 
none of our versions has departed. How “tuneful sweet” is 
this! (Matt. vii, 27:) “And rayn came down, floodis camen, 
and wyndis blowen, and thei lurliden into that house, and it 
felle down, and the falling down thereof was grate.” 

When Wiclif was driven from Oxford the glory of the uni- 
versity departed. Soon it had but a fifth of the students that 
had crowded to hear the ‘Gospel Doctor.” In our day the 
venerable institution has reared the monument of the illustri- 
ous scholar whom it was compelled to repudiate. Under its 
patronage two faithful men, Forshal and Madden, after more 
than twenty years of labor, have given in four ample folios 
the version of Wiclif, and that revision which he began and 
Purvey finished, through the university press. Inthe Chicago 
Library these noble volumes, given by Oxford to the city after 
the fire, with pages like prairies and print undimmed by the 
industrial atmosphere, offer endless charm to the student of 
sacred thought and of the English tongue. 

Now louder rose the cry of heresy. Wiclif stood up and 
hurled the word back on those who shouted it: “Those are her- 
etics who hold that the law of God may be learned only from the 
lips of priests, and that men should not have it in the lan- 
guage best known to them.” During his life Rome made no 
effectual hinderance. Copies of the Bible were scattered far 
and wide. A few years before this, Queen Philippa had taught 
her people to cheer their homes by using coal as fuel. By in- 
troducing coal as she had done, she had inaugurated England’s 
career as a nation great by its great industries. A similar work 
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did Wiclif in English hearts. The results on private piety and 
public conscience went to prepare England for her place as the 
foremost Christian nation. 

Rome looked on the Bible in English with those eyes always 
and every-where the same. She hated it witha perfect hatred. 
In 1390 a bill condemning it and forbidding its cireulation, was 
introduced into the Louse of Lords. Gaunt was there, and 
rousing himself in the noble spirit of his nobler days, he pro- 
cured the rejection of the bill. It could hardly have passed 
the Commons, and Richard was in favor of the Bible. Foiled 
in Parliament, the priests kept their wrath warm by the pas- 
sage of the Arundel Constitution, a decree purely ecclesiastical. 
Its pnrport was, that no unauthorized person should translate 
into English any part of the Holy Seripture, or read in publie 
or private any such translation, under pain of the greater ex- 
communication ; that is, the committing of the body to the 
flames, and -of the soul to the devil. This terrible decree 
awaited its time like a sword sharp and bright in its seabbard. 

Its time came. Richard’s great error placed himself in a 
dungeon to die, and his cousin on the throne to reign. This 
was John of Gaunt’s son, Henry {V. of Lancaster. All was 
now changed. Henry was like his father in the energy and 
intellect that marked the whole Plantagenet line, but with piety 
and freedom he had no sympathy. To gain the support of the 
priests he let them have their own way. They quickly drew 
that blade, and red it was ere they returned it! To possess any 
portion of Wiclif’s Bible was made a capital crime. Houses 
were searched, and men and women were put to death for 
having or reading a scrap of Scripture. It was a reign of ter- 
ror indeed! 

We were noticing Wiclif’s “simple priests.” To these had 
joined themselves a large class of humble helpers, readers of 
the Bible from house to house, as are now so many good women 
in the zenanas of India and the homes of Japan. They took 
with them also tracts of his writing in the plain, strong speech 
of plowmen and mechanics, the first hearty specimens of our 
pamphlet prose. On these poor servants of Christ, known as 
Lollards or Babblers, fell the stroke of wrath. They drank of 
their Master’s cup, and were baptized with his baptism. As 
Herod had done with James, the brother of John, because he 
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saw it pleased the Jews, so did Henry with these faithful men 
because he saw it pleased the priests. 

The smoke of their burning gave the air of England a taint 
unknown for a thousand years, since the Druids had vanished 
from the groves that they had made awful with human sacri- 
fice. Such deeds were shocking in the son of Gaunt! These 
poor men were his best subjects. He was not a Nero to enjoy 
this havoc. He wished the favor of Rome, and this was its 
price! Wiclif’s work was not wiped out. Hundreds of his 
manuscripts survived; some sewed into bedding; some built 
into walls; some buried in the earth. They fed, even in 
troublous times, that secret conscience, that silent grasp of truth 
and freedom, that prepared five millions to be turned to Prot- 
estantism in a day, and Henry VIII. so turned them because 
they wished to be turned. So with action and counterattion 
has England fared on toward becoming what Wiclif wished it 
to be and tried to make it. 

Let us resume his personal history. After his expulsion from 
Oxford he came up no more out of his dearly loved parish of 
Lutterworth. Few and feeble were his days now remaining. 
His central work was the révising of his translation—of which 
he inight have said in Angelo’s words concerning his master- 
piece at Florence, * Like thee I will not build ; better than thee 
I cannot °—for how is the revision an improvement upon the 
translation? But this weapon, on which to the last he was 
forging, was in other hands to work the discomfiture of his 
foes and Truth’s. He was assiduous in the care of his flock, 
and so vigorous was his mind that three hundred of his parish 
sermons, clear, fervent, and practical, escaping his enemies, 
have come down to our day. So did the flame burn brightly 
until the mortal socket was at last reached and consumed. 

The English prelates now appealed to the pope, and obtained 
a brief ordering Wiclif to appear at Rome. We may know what 
that meant! Totard Rome hereties walked with unreturning 
feet. He made answer to the effect that his failing health com- 
pelled him to forego such pleasure. The last words from his pen 
may be quoted from this answer, in which the courage that never 
quailed assumes the tone of irony. “I am always glad,” said 
he. “to explain my faith to any one, and above all to the 
Bishop of Rome; for I take it for granted that if it be ortho- 
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dox, he will confirm it; if it be erroneous, he will correct it. 
I assume, too, that as chief vicar of Christ upon earth the 
Bishop of Rome is of all mortal men most bound to the law 
of Christ’s Gospel, for among the disciples of Christ a majority 
is not reckoned by simply counting heads in the fashion of this 
world, but according to the imitation of Christ on either side. 
Now Christ, during his life upon earth, was of all men the 
poorest, casting from him all worldly authority. I deduce 
from these premises, as a simple counsel of my own, that the 
pope should surrender all temporal authority to the civil power, 
and advise his clergy to do the same.” 

The words of Wiclif, the first Protestant, are ended, nor 
could they have ended more fittingly ! 

He died at his post. He was conducting divine service on 
the last Sunday of 1384 with his loved and loving people of 
Lutterworth. Paralysis came down to him with noiseless, air- 
drawn touch, as of an angel’s beckoning finger. Ie was borne 
from his chureh like a warrior from a field of battle. He was 
at rest. His last days had been twenty years of stormy strife, 
in which every day had seen a battle, and every battle a vic- 
tory, and now came three days of heavenly peace. Tis soul 
overtlowed with gladness, a kindly light was on his face, and 
he seemed to breathe the air of paradise. In the closing hours 
of the year he entered upon the eternal years amid the solemn 
troops and sweet societies of the true and the brave on high. 
Devout men carried Wiclif to his burial, and made great lamen- 
tation over him. 

The church of St. Mary, that in which he preached and in 
which he was buried, still overlooks the pleasant town of Lut- 
terworth. It is of the pointed architecture that prevailed in 
the century before Wiclif, and though its boast is of but one 
great and illustrious name, we look on it with a concentered 
sensibility unfelt in Westminster Abbey. There hangs his 
portrait on the vestry wall; in that pulpit he was preaching 
when “ Heaven’s usher of the white rod” touched him to escort 
him elsewhere; on that table he wrote: in that chair he died; 
he even wore that tattered robe, a very shred of which one 
might beg for memory! And the guict waters of that stream 
were once strewn with his ashes! The lapse of time that deals 
heavily on this old building, leaves that still beautiful which 
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once was so, and the associations here are fresh and unwither- 
ing. The thoughtful tourist will rather leave some places of 
more pretense unvisited. 

Years passed on, and up to the end of the century the dawn 
of Reformation grew warmer and brighter. Other times then 
came, as we have already indicated. In 1400 Chaucer woe 
John of Gaunt was already gone. Only one of Wiclif’s grea 
protectors, Percy, father of Hotspur, was remaining. i 
IV., following Richard IL., gave all his influence to Rome, and 
the followers of Wiclif fell on evil times and evil tongues. 
They found no comforter, none to hinder the swift wrath of 
their foes from its dire sweep of vengeance. Their master’s 
writings were publicly burned, and every curse found in the 
Romish formulas of anathema was heaped upon his name. But 
how could they degrade him to whom the Master had said, 
“Well done!” How disquiet him who had entered into the 
joy of his Lord! 

One weak display of hatred, like that which disgraces the 
foes of Oliver Cromwell, was within their reach. The bones 
of the heretic, buried in the chancel of the church where he 
had preached, were defiling a consecrated ground. His enemies 
had long chafed in vexation over his peaceful death and burial. 
“ Strange, indeed,” says Fuller, “that a hare hunted with so 
many packs of dogs should die at last quietly sitting on his 
form!” 

In 1428, when in the ruin of the Lollards all spiritual life 
seemed trodden out in England—when the profligacy of the 
“Club Parliament” and the a varice and cruelty of the army in 
France blackened the English name—when in all Christendom 
the one pure, heroic figure was Joan of Are—in this midnight 
of Church and State the last foul deed was done. Wiclif’s re- 
mains were unearthed and burned upon the bridge spanning 
the little river Swift, that runs past Lutterworth, and the ashes 
thrown into the stream to defile English soil no longer. Re- 
jected from consecrated ground, he gained a boundless sepul- 
cher. .“ The whole earth,” says Pericles, in his funeral ora- 
tion, “is the tomb of illustrious men.” Fuller says, ** This 
brook did convey his ashes to the Avon, Avon into the Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus 
the ashes of Wiclif were the emblems of his doctrine, which is 
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> So, indeed, it is dispersed ! 


now dispersed the wide world over.’ 
On what shore has the Bible in English not been read! What 
liws and institutions of our race has it not affected! In what 
country has it not caused some one to say, “* My spiryt hath 
gladid in God my helthe!” (From the Magnificat, Luke 
i, 46.) It has influenced every generation that has “ hastened 
stormfully across the stage out of the darkness east into the 


darkness west.” 

In 1455, seventy years after Wiclif’s death, the first book 
was printed. If was the Mazarin Bible in Latin, of which six 
copies are said to be now existing; one being in the Lenox 
Library of New York, another at Hartford. About twenty 
years later Caxton printed a Bible in England. Thus within 
a century came two great biblical epochs of transition—from 
Latin into English, and from penmanship into print. Think 
of the slow toil of: Wiclif’s penman, and then note that since 
1804 Bible societies alone (to say nothing of other publishers) 
have printed and distributed more than one hundred and eighty 
million Bibles, Testaments, and portions of Scripture! But 
we must take our leave of the great Schoolian, Translator, 
Reformer, and Protestant. It is fitting to pause at the five 
hundredth anniversary of his death, the last day of this year. 
“Wist ye not that this daye is a prince, nay, a greate manne 
fallen doune in Israel¢” The lips of those that can speak 
well should rehearse his virtues and his toils, and all who love 
and have freedom by the truth should glorify God in him. 

Wiclif! Now half a thousand years are sped 
Since to the musie of our English tongue 

Those thin white fingers cunningly did wed 
What holy men of old had said or sung! 

First Protestant! First scholar for the poor! 
First to tell out in homeborn, fireside speech, 


To simple folk within their cottage-door, 
What words of life those sacred lips did teach. 


As comes the star upon the dim, sad sky 
To tell of dawn upon its rosy way, 
So from our Orient, serene and high, 
Thy beams presage our bright and golden day. 
Hard was thy task, strong Heart! Still struggling on 
Against the scowl of bitter monk and priest, 
Palsied and sick; and yet thy work was done, 
And follows thee, now entered into rest. 
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Bend from thy rest, if it be given, O Saint, 
Now worn and baffled in thy toil no more! 

Hark! How thy language, tuneful, clear, aud quaint, 
Tells the glad tidings upon every shore! 


What though thy foes in feebleness of wrat. 
Thine ashes on the wandering waters flung ? 

The reverent waters smoothed for thee a path 
O’er smiling tides all lands and isles among. 


And when thy work’s millenvium shall be, 
Can that millennium yet linger long, , 
When o’er all vations Truth has victory, 
And Peace lifts up her sweet and endless song? 





~~ —s 


Arr, II].—TUE LOGIC OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Tue logic of religious belief has always been a puzzle even 
to religious thinkers, and a downright scandal to the irreligious. 
As we look along the line of human thinking we see a number 
of perennial beliefs which seem to exist apart from logic, and 
often in defiance of it. The existence of God, the efticacy of 
prayer, a moral government of the universe, and life beyond 
the grave, are examples. Men have always made a show of 
argument for these beliefs, but often, it would seem, mainly for 
form’s sake. The arguments offered have varied from age to 
age, and often from man to man. Moreover, even religious 
thinkers have rejected all of them at one time or another as 
illogical and worthless. In every case, soon or later, there 
comes a point where strict logical consecution fails, and where 
the passage from premise to conclusion is made by an appeal 
to faith, or feeling, or some other illogical element. And yet, 
to the dismay of the logicians, the beliefs live on in perennial 
freshness and power. In such cases it would seem that we do 
not hold our beliefs because we can prove them, but we try 
occasionally to prove them because we hold them; and finally, 
we insist on holding them whether we can prove them or not. 
This state of affairs has given rise to manifold speculations. 
Many religious thinkers have seen in these facts a proof that re- 
ligious truth does not come within the jurisdiction of logic, and 
they have moved to change the venue by an appeal to feeling, 
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or to some special faith-faculty or religious sentiment. Intui- 
tions, too, have been largely appealed to and highly esteemed. 
The eagle soul, it was said, has wings, and should soar to the 
mountain-top instead of painfully dragging itself upward by 
the sole foree of beak and claws. The more gifted declared 
that they had no need of aid from either logic or revelation, as 
they possessed the witness in themselves. They were quite 
content to resign religious arguments to be hacked and hewed 
by irreligions logicians, and, indeed, they did not a little of this 
work themselves. Some of the severest critics of the attempt 
to reason out religious truth have been believers. From this 
high stand-point of faith, or sentiment, or intuition, many even 
ventured to make an onslaught on the speculative faculty itself. 
The metaphysicians have not sueceeded well enough in their 
attempts to construct a logical theory of things to make an 
alliance with them especially desirable. We need only mention 
the names of Plato, Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Mill, Bain, and Spencer, to see that 
the speculative faculty has not much room for the pride of sue- 
cess. The human race has done some fantastic things in the 
ways of religion, but certainly nothing more fantastic than it 
has done in the way of speculation. From the beginning, 
speculators have been a race “mad with logic and fed on 
chimeras,” so that the very term has become a reproach. There 
have always been men possessed of the speculative mania who 
have flown in the face of consciousness and good sense, and 
who have denied all the principles by whieh men and nations 
live, simply to carry through a theory. Mephistopheles was 
certainly right when he declared that “a speculating fellow is 
like a beast on blasted heath ledvround in cireles by an evil 
spirit.” Science itself did not begin until it left off logic- 
chopping, and took to studying facts. As long as men tried to 
tell what could be and what could not be, instead of inquiring 
what is, words and empty formalism were the only result. 
Within the Church, also, periods of rationalizing have always 
been periods of dearth and death; so much so, that rationalism 
has become almost synonymous with irreligion. Many have 
succeeded in arguing themselves out of religion, but seldom into 
it. Facts of this kind have strengthened the conviction that 
religion must have other than a speculative basis. It would be 
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too bad if one could not be moral until some one had constructed 
a theory of morals, and had solved all the metaphysical puzzles 
which lie at the foundation of a moral theory. It would be 
too bad if we could not worship except as permitted by some 
ephemeral system of metaphysics. It is not to be thought of, 
then, that religion should be forced to carry any speculative sys- 
tem, whether it be the Leibnitzian monads, the Herbartian reals, 
the Hegelian idealism, or even the doctrine of evolution. 

To one sore from the buffetings, and grieved by the gainsay- 
ings, of logic, such freedom could not fail to be welcome. It 
seems to be a distinct teaching of experience; and it also sets 
religion on high, far above logic and its wordy wars. But it 
has likewise its disadvantages. It looks like an admission that 
religion has nothing for the reason or the intellect. It is rather 
a kind of “dark lantern of the spirit” which is not to be used 
in the realm and light of intelligence. The latter must always 
remain an unbeliever, and look coldly on while heart and con- 
science worship. Moreover, the feelings and intuitions, left to 
themselves, have made very sorry work of it. Feelings have 
grown faint and intuitions dim. It has been very hard to 
adjust them to one another, and harder still to adjust their 
psychology. Hence in the realm of religion itself there has 
long been an oscillation between rationalism and sentimental- 
ism, and a chronie inability to rest in either. 

To irreligious thinkers, on the other hand, the illogical nat- 
ure of religious reasoning has always been a scandal. They 
have armed themselves with a logic variously described as rig- 
orous, remorseless, relentless, pitiless, ete., and with this they 
have produced numberless formulas of exorcism against relig- 
ion. These extend from “tingle syllogisms and epigrams to 
bulky volumes, and have been incessantly repeated over the 
possessed for centuries, but without effect. Occasionally a fresh 
speculator, generally young and inexperienced, re-utters a famil- 
iar exorcism with unwonted warmth, and looks confidently to 
see the evil spirit depart; but, somehow, if the demon does 
vanish for a time, he soon comes back in a worse form than 
before. For example, Comte drove out Christianity and ended 
by setting up a mixed system of ancestor and progeny worship. 
Strauss and Clifford, also, after getting clear of God, propose 
to us to worship the Cosmos, thus getting back to nature- 
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worship. Suggestions of similar atavism in religion are not 
wanting in much current speculation. So the rare and choice 
minds which for a time wey#empty, swept, and garnished, and 
which, indeed, were most efficient in pronouncing the exorcis- 
ing formulas, become themselves possessed by the evil spirit, 
and that, too, ina somewhat degraded form. This disappoint- 
ing outcome of their well-meant endeavors has soured, some- 
what, our irreligious thinkers. They conclude that religion 
does belong to our nature, but to the irrational side of it. It 
may be based on feeling or instinct, or on some blind impulse ; 
at any rate, it is not based on reason. As rational, we are 
not religious; and as religious, we are not rational. They regret, 
of course, to see the irrational win such a victory over the 
rational, especially as such vast practical interests are involved ; 
but this must be reckoned to the innate stupidity of the uni- 
verse, which is but a poor affair after all. Here the ways divide. 
Some regard the religious sentiment as a temporary product of 
development, but as something which cannot safely be disre- 
garded while it lasts. So they look over their speculative treas- 
ures to find a sop with which to quiet it, not without a sigh, 
however, at finding humanity so set in costly delusions. What 
progress might not the race make if the money and energy 
expended in bootless worship were devoted to the scientitic 
training and amelioration of mankind. Others, again, are less 
patient and more determined. Religion, they declare, is noth- 
ing but a projection of human desire and passion upon the ex- 
ternal universe, and is believed simply because men want to 
believe it. As for the argument in its favor, it is so weak that 
it would be immoral to accept it. They are quite at a loss to 
know whether the persistency of religious teachers in main- 
taining their superstitions is due to imbecility or to immorality. 
These teachefs, they say, instead of proving their doctrines, 
preach them. Most of them, of course, are utterly ignorant 
of the controversies which rage about the foundations of their 
doctrines. One would think that before preaching religion it 
would be well to find out whether there is such a thing as relig- 
ion. But the preachers go on praying and preaching when the 
whole world knows that the bottom fell out of religion long ago. 
Evidently they think it compatible with honesty to teach what 
they do not know. Still we must not be too hard on men who 
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have to make their living. Some get a living in one way, and 
some in another. Utterances of this sort are familiar to every 
reader. In one shape or anotherghey form the staple of the 
“trenchant arraignments” of religion in which polemic lit- 
erature abounds. 

The solution of this outstanding puzzle must be songht in a 
better knowledge of the psychology of belief; for the puzzle 
itself arises from a false theory of belief. We shall see that 
the charge of bad logic lies equally against our entire mental 
procedure. We shall see also that our deepest beliefs are not 
leduced, but grow ; they are not made by logic, bunt developed 
from life. In fact, in these fieree demands for logic there is an 
almost infantile oversight of the conditions of human existence 
und of the facts of mental development. They rest upon the 
implicit assumption that man is an abstract speculator without 
any sort of practical interests or necessities. Hence he must 
begin, like Descartes, by rejecting all postulates and assumptions 
of every kind in order to tind some invincible fact or prin- 
ciple; and when this is found, he must admit nothing which 
cannot be deduced from it. Wherever he comes to the end of 
his logic he must stop. If this ideal were adopted we should 
have only knowledge in the mental outcome, and belief would 
be unknown. -Again, if we were purely abstract speculators, 
this ideal might be made the standard of our mental operations. 
But as it is, this ideal applies only to mathematics. Here we 
begin with self-evident intuitions, and deduce our conclusions 
from them with perfectly cogent logic. Mathematics is the 
tield of knowledge, and knows nothing of belief. It will not 
even hear of probability, except as a subject of discussion, and 
the truths reached about probabilities are themselves not prob- 
able but demonstrated. But this idea is inapplicable to reality, 
and the method is speculatively barren. By means of it Des- 
cartes came to his “I think, therefore I am,” and there he 
stuck fast. He could reach neither the world of things, nor 
the world of persons, nor the world of laws. The method was 
very rigorous, but it left thought without any object. It is 
well known that no theory of perception whatever can demon- 
strate that the apparent object exists apart from perception. 
That something not ourselves exists is certain, but that that 
something is identical with sense-objects is not only unproved 
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but unprovable. The difficulty in laying the idealistic specter 
is proof of this. Our world-vision is primarily an effect in us, 
but that the cause must be like the effect cannot be demon- 
strated. Again, in daily life we live on a basis of probability. 
Most of the axioms by which men and societies live admit of 
no demonstration. Practical life, from the humblest concerns 
of the poor up to the guidance of states, is a kind of knack ; 
and no one makes so sorry work in this field as the fanatical 
logician. In this field, too, thought has the sole function of 
guiding life. It does not exist for itself, but only for its out- 

come. Hence the great aim is not to be technically logical, or 
speculatively correct, but to be practically successful. This is 
the great realm of common sense, where practical sagacity is 
worth more than theory, and where the ability to bring things 

to pass outweighs any amount of impracticable logic. Some 

great thinkers, notably Kant, have claimed that thought never 

has any other than this practical, or teleological, function. 

The history of speculation shows that thought can only lose 

itself in pathless labyrinths when it aims at speculative knowl- 

edge. It should therefore be restricted to the practical ends 

which are set for us either by our physical life or by our moral 

and religious nature; and the attempt formally to prove or dis- 

prove fundamental beliefs should be looked upon as a mark of 

arrested, or at least incomplete, development. We need not 

subscribe to this extreme view, however, to see that the spec- 

ulative ideal is inapplicable to practical life, and that belief is 

molded by practical aims and necessities rather than by the 

processes of logic. 

The true nature of belief can never be understood apart 
from this fact. The human mind is practical rather than 
speculative. It lives and acts and has experiences long before 
it speculates and theorizes. In its practical unfolding, it adjusts 
itself in a measure to the universe, but ina still greater measure 
it adjusts the universe to itself. In so doing it makes a great 
variety of practical postulates and assumptions which are not 
logical deductions, but a kind of modus vivendi which the 
mind has established with the great world of things. The mind 
does not ask whether it has a right to live, but it lives; and in 
living it develops a frame-work of principles which represent 
the conditions of its fullest life. It has not time to speculate ; 
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it assumes. It has not time to theorize; it takes for granted. 
The pressure of practical existence is upon it; and it must 
adjust itself practically before it can attend to speculative 
problems. Thus man did not begin by inquiring into the 
implications of ethical existence and by settling all the meta- 
physical difficulties involved therein, but he began by being 
ethical, and by implicitly assuming all which that implies. He 
did not prove that he had a right to be ethical, but he found him- 
®elf such. He did not resolve the metaphysical puzzles in the 
notion of freedom, but he found himself compelled to regard 
himself and his fellows as responsible, and hence as free. Like- 
wise, man did not begin by demonstrating the possibility and 
obligation of religion, and by proving that the objects and re- 
lations which it implies exist, but he began by being religions, 
and by assuming those objects and relations. They were im- 
plied in being religious, and he was assure of them as he was of 
his religion. No more did man begin by theories of knowledge 
and by routing all skeptics and agnostics; but he began by 
knowing as a matter of course. No one can hope to under- 
stand the mind who regards it as a logic-machine. It is rather 
a living organism with manifold interests and necessities, and 
without thought of logic it proceeds to assimilate the univer 
to them. The result is, an outgrowth of beliefs, which are tlie 
outcome, not of logic, but of life. They are not reasoned 
truths, but represent the tendencies of our nature, or a mental 
concordat with existence. 

These considerations, however, only refer to the origin of 
belief, and do not establish its truth. We may allow that belief 
has a highly complex genesis which admits of no very clear 
presentation ; but we must not affirm that therefore belief has 
no accountability to logic. That men do believe does not 
prove that they have a right to believe. Hence, after the 
genesis of a belief has been ‘described its truth remains an open 
question. It is therefore the province of logie to go through 
the luxuriant growths of credulity and cut down such as cannot 
prove their right to exist. This brings us to the distinction 
between the causes and the grounds of belief, and raises the 
question, What constitutes the grounds of belief ? 

This question also can best be answered by observing the 
actual procedure of the mind. Beliefs fall into two classes 
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which are psychologically very different. Beliefs of the first 
class are those which are deduced from facts, either as their ex- 
planation or as their consequence. They are not knowledge be- 
cause they do not compel acceptance ; but they may be rational, 
because the probabilities are in their favor. Scientific theories 
are examples, and so are the manifold assumptions and expecta- 
tions which make up what we call common sense. A physicist 
believes in the ether or a chemist believes in the atoms because 
the phenomena seem to call for the assumption. A man says, * 1 
think it will rain to-morrow,” or, “ l think there will be a tinan- 
cial crisis or a European war before long.” All of these beliefs 
have a double peculiarity. First, they are founded on objective 
facts, and are offered either as explaining the facts or as result- 
ing from them. Second, their strength varies directly with the 
objective evidence. If new facts are found which do not fit 
easily into the scientific theory, doubt begins. If the clouds 
grow thinner, or the barometer rises, we are not so firm in our 
expectation of rain. If we hear that the crops are turning out 
better than we expected, we begin to think of postponing the 
crisis. All such beliefs belong to the realm of probability ; 
that is, our belief rises and falls with the amount of objective 
evidence. We take all the facts into account, and our belief 
is the resultant average. Beliefs of the second class are not 
founded on objective facts, but on subjective tendencies, and 
express only subjective interests or postulates. They are not 
inferences from given facts, either as their explanation or as 
their consequence. They are rather the implication of our 
nature itself, or its reaction against our total experience. They 
are also psychologically different from the preceding class of 
beliefs in that they are not matters of probability, and our con- 
viction does not rise or fall with each new fact experienced, but 
only with the intensity of the emotion which produced it. In 
the realm of probability, opposing facts weaken belief; but 
here they are set aside as something not understood, and do not 
weaken our faith. 

The belief in God illustrates both classes of belief, as it is 
really a compound of both. Theistic faith has a double root 
in our mental life. First, God appears as an hypothesis to ex- 
plain the facts of experience, or to satisfy the demand of the 
reason for a sufficient cause. As thus conceived, theism belongs 
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to the realm of probabilities, and our faith should vary directly 
as the evidence. Second, God appears as the implication of 
our esthetic, moral, and religious nature, or as satisfying certain 
subjective interests, tendencies, and emotions. From this stand- 
point our faith in God is less an inference than an assumption ; 
or rather, it is an act of faith which varies with no estimate of 
probabilities, but only with the strength of the feelings which 
produced it. When these feelings are very strong, the faith is 
valled an intuition, and the proposal to prove the divine exist- 
ence is derided as needless, and, perhaps, resented as sacrilege. 
Every step toward argument is a step away from that living 
apprehension of God in which alone he can be truly known. 
Sometimes this exalted state of feeling is erected into a special 
organ, or faculty, which is the true medium of spiritual vision 
and divine revelation. But apart from these extravagances, 
theistic faith cannot be understood without taking account of 
its double source. Plato and Aristotle furnish instructive ex- 
amples of the double function of theistic doctrine. Aristotle 
seeks only the God of reason. Plato seeks also the God of beauty 
and of conscience. With the former, God is metaphiysically con- 
ecived and has only a metaphysical function: with the latter, 
God is conceived as the living and righteous God, as delighting 
in beauty, as maintaining a moral government over an empire of 
souls, and as administering righteous retribution in a future life. 
Unfortunately, most writers on natural theology have theoret- 
ically recognized only the argumentative source of theism. 
They propose to demonstrate the existence of God, or at least 
to render it rationally probable, by an objective consideration 
of facts. Their apparent success is largely due to a verbal 
identification of the being reached by their argument with the 
living God of Christianity. When power and skill in a some- 
what indefinite degree have been made probable, this has been 
viewed as a proof of the Divine Existence in a religious sense. 
The esthetic demand for perfection, and the moraland _ relig- 
ious nature, come in so naturally and spontaneously to expand 
this poor result into a divine ideal, that the flaw in the logic is 
overlooked. 

That this is so, especially appears from the treatment of the 
problem of evil and of the divine goodness. A purely object- 
ive study of the facts, without any admixture of subjective 
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interests, would certainly stop short of the conception of God 
as at once self-centered omnipotence and perfect holiness and 
goodness. Such a study would aim only to find a causal 
explanation of the facts; and it cannot be shown that only a 
perfectly good and all-powerful being would be a sufticient 
vause. The argument for the divine holiness and goodness is 
based partly on the happiness of sensitive beings, but mostly 
on the moral nature of man. ‘Bhese facts, it is said, demand 
amoral and benevolent cause. Unfortunately, the argument 
rests on selected facts and ignores the rest. But over against 
the facts of happiness are the facts of misery, and these are 
neither few nor insignificant. They cannot be shown to be due 
to any eternal truths of reason, nor to any ontological necessity. 
So far as we can see, they are contingent upon an order which 
might have been otherwise to advantage. Likewise, over 
against the facts of man’s moral nature, are those features of 
the cosmic process which make against all our ideas of right- 
eousness. If not positively opposed to morality, the world- 
order is at least awfully indifferent to our moral ideals. To 
such an extent is this true, that the common judgment of the 
race has been that a future life is absolutely necessary to save 
the divine justice and goodness. Manifestly the divine good- 
ness cannot be concluded from these facts, and yet they belong 
to the facts which must be taken into account ina purely causal 
explanation. If such an explanation only were needed, an 
Epicurean indifference to finite well-being, or an element of 
moral caprice in the First Cause, would be an adequate hypoth- 
esis. .They are not rejected because they are metaphysically 
inadequate, but because they are esthetically, ethically, and 
religiously obnoxious. We demand an explanation which shall 
satisfy the conscience as well as the intellect. Accordingly, we 
interpret the First Cause morally; and the facts which make 
against this view are set aside as something not understood. 
We believe in a solution whose possibility we cannot now com- 
prehend. Hence the chief strength of the arguments for the 
divine goodness is directed to showing that the facts of evil 
and suffering are not incompatible therewith. If we have the 
idea, we may hold it fast even in the face of the world’s pain 
and sorrow and sin; but the positive source of the idea is not 
to be found in any eetiological study of the facts of existence, 
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but rather in the unwillingness to be put to any such utter 
moral and volitional confusion as would result from allowing 
a fundamentally immoral, or capricious, or malignant God. 
Hence the claim often made by Christian writers, that spec- 
ulative arguments for the existence of God are religiously 
worthless, is not without some justification. The same fact 
appears also in the development of Christian theology. The 
necessity of finding a conception of God which should be satis 
factory to our moral nature, has been the great spring of the- 
ological progress. Our conceptions have been greatly moditied 
thereby, and the result has been the abandonment of many 
views which were logical enough, but which did violence to con- 
science. The older Calvinism was not obnoxious to the rea- 
son, but. to the moral sense. The debate which led to its modi- 
fication was carried on with weapons drawn, not from logic, but 
from conscience. The only function of logic was to show that 
the theory was shut up to objectionable ethical results. These 
results, however, were rejected on their own account ; for men 
took for granted that conscience is entitled to a voice in decid- 
ing what may be believed. These facts in the natural history 
of belief, show that belief is by no means always born of a 
logical contemplation of facts, with the aim of discovering 
either their causes or their consequences; but that it is often an 
expression of the entire soul, in which each tendency of our 
nature aims to assert for itself its proper field and object. The 
law which the logician lays down is this: Nothing may be 
believed which is not proved, or at least made probable, by 
objective facts. The law which the mind actually follows is 
this: Whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction of its 
subjective interests and tendencies may be assumed as real, in 
default of positive disproof. 

But these considerations also refer only to the origin of be- 
lief. They show that there are two sources of belief: first, the 
objective study of facts; and second, the subjective interests 
and tendencies of the soul itself; but they do not decide their 
relative logical worth, which is the point in dispute. On this 
point, too, there is a very considerable agreement among think- 
ers. Beliefs of the second class must be rejected as wishes 
turned into assertions, or as hopes which have mistaken them- 
selves for truths. Sentiment of no sort may be allowed to 
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influence us in deciding what to believe. There is still a dif- 
ference, however, among those who hold this view, as to what 
the facts are upon which objective belief shall be based. Some 
hold that the moral and religious nature is a fact which points 
to God as its only adequate explanation. That the conscience 
seeks after God as its implication and support proves nothing. 
That religion necessarily implies an object, and falls into contra- 
diction without it, also proves nothing. But the existence of 
the conscience and of religion demands an explanation; and 
this must finally be found in God. Others, however, will not 
allow such a suggestion until all the resources of the associa- 
tional psychology have been exhausted; and as these are sup- 
posed to be inexhaustible, we may well believe that both con- 
science and religion have a much less august origin. Accord- 
ingly, they are unwilling to recognize any thing as a ground of 
belief except the data of the external senses. These give us 
the world of fact, of experiment, observation, and verification, 
Whatever can certainly be deduced from such facts is knowl- 
edge ; whatever they make probable is rational belief. All that 
lies outside of these lines is fable, tiction, and falsehood. 

The value of this dictum, unfortunately, depends upon the 
value of sensationalism in philosophy. — It is then no first prin- 
ciple, but one arrived at through a long course of doubtful rea- 
soning. Proved it certainly is not, and very many hold that 
it is not even made probable. But overlooking this scruple, it 
is a widely-accepted principle that the subjective value of a 
belief is no mark of truth whatever. Thus the Christian 
world-view is superior to all others in adaptation to our prac- 
tical and ideal needs. The intellect, the conscience, the heart, 
and the will are all recognized, and a supreme object is set 
before them. Neither the individual nor society could ask for 
more than the fulfillment of the Christian ideal. But while this 
fact shows a subjective adaptation, it is no proof of an objective 
correspondence. Neither the pleasant, nor the agreeable, nor 
the useful, but truth only, is the object of study and the end of 
research. From this high inquiry all appeal to feeling and 
utility must be rigorously excluded, if we would preserve our 
mental integrity, and not debauch ourselves with sentiment. 
* We covet truth” should be our only motto; and in stern loyalty 


to that we must follow truth at whatever cost of comfort and 
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disenchantment. But while the critic cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the rugged grandeur of this ideal, he must regret 
that it leaves us a little in doubt as to what this truth is which 
is to be followed at any cost, and also that it places us between 
the horns of a troublesome dilemma. <A theist can hardly admit 
with safety that our minds have such a parallax with reality 
that theirdeepest tendencies and necessities have nothing corre- 
sponding to them in the world of fact. An immoral and god- 
less universe is a conception which could not lie long on the 
human mind in general without producing pernicious results, 
either in the form of insubordination and violence, or in the 
form of listlessuess, paralysis, and a gradual abandonment of 
moral ideals. What avails it to fight the universe? On the 
other hand, the opposite conceptions are full of blessing both 
for the individual and for society. If, now, this is no ground 
for believing them, we are under the disagreeable necessity of 
adinitting that a true belief may be paralyzing and per- 
nicious, while a false belief may be necessary to our best devel- 
opment. When this admission is joined with the oft-heard 
assurance that truth can do no harm, the annoyance becomes 
extreme. The atheist is scarcely less embarrassed by these 
facts, for his conception of truth is almost exclusively teleolog- 
ical. Truth is the adjustment of inner relations to outer rela- 
tions. The true conception is that which gives us control of 
the fact; in brief, the true theory is the successful theory. It 
follows that the true theory of life is that which leads to the 
largest, fullest, and highest life. The universe has evolved an 
almost exclusively moral and religious conception of itself, and 
has elevated and purified this conception from age to age. 
Natural selection, whose special function it is to kill off unfit 
beliefs, has assiduously fostered the ethical and religious world- 
view. But while we are confidently expecting to hear this 
view proclaimed in the name of evolution as the highest truth 
of the universe, we are suddenly, and somewhat tartly, told 
that the utility of a doctrine is no ground for believing it; the 
logic is not the best, to be sure, but it is probably the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Its teleological character is 
especially prominent, and so is its final cause. 

We do not succeed very well in getting clear of subjective 
interests so long as we deal with religious belief; but perhaps 
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we may escape into the realm of pure objectivity by falling 
back on science. There we make no reference to God or util- 
ity, but simply inquire, What is true? This isa noble aim, and 
is quite intelligible so long as we deal only with detailed prob- 
lems, and take the common sense theory of knowledge for 
granted ; otherwise it is somewhat obscure. Probably the first 
answer would be, that the true is the real. Facts are true, and 
truth means fact without any addition of theory. <A phil- 
osophical purist might complain of this language as inexact; 
but as the meaning is plain we let it pass, and ask, What is a 
fact? especially, What is a fact unmixed with theory? Com- 
mon sense points at once to the world of things as facts, free 
from all subjective additions and distortions; but the sen- 
sationalist, the agnostic, the relativist, and the idealist open fire 
forthwith, and blow this claim to pieces. The only undistorted 
fact in this connection is our sensations. The transformation 
of these into a world of things is an enormous addition to the 
fact, and the logical right with which it is done is far from ev- 
ident. That it is done instinctively only shows that it is natural 
to the mind to do it ; it by no means justifies the performance. 
desides, instincts belong to those subjective elements from 
which it is the special glory of logie to save us. Again, we 
might appeal to the unity of belief on this point, and to the 
agreement of experience; but the unity of belief only reveals 
the constitution of the mind, and the agreement of experience 
only points to consistency of action in the external ground of 
our sensations. Such a ground there must be, but no one ean 
show that only a certain series of material things would be an 
adequate ground; indeed, the more we think of it the harder 
it is to accept such an explanation. If, now, we are bent on 
having only unconditional fact or unadulterated truth, it must 
consist in a description of our subjective states and the laws of 
their combination and succession. But this truth is too pure 
for use or circulation, and a certain amount of alloy must be 
added to make it serviceable. If we allow the current theory 
to stand we shall have to say, Those things are real or true 
which the mind, because of its sensational experience, instinct- 
ively affirms to exist, which is manifestly a petitio princip/i. 
But if the instinctive affirmations of the mind are accepted in 
default of proof in the field of sense-perception, there seems 
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to be no good reason why similar affirmations should be re- 
jected in the tield of morals and religion. 

In fact, those who demand the rejection of all subjective 
interests as grounds of belief have rarely any adequate idea of 
the extent to which they enter into our mental life. They are 
supposed to underlie only our moral and religious beliefs, 
whereas they are equally prominent in our cognitive and spec- 
ulative activity. We have just seen that our objects must be 
taken for granted. Nor are we content to take them as they 
are given; we forthwith proceed to work them over in the 
interests of cognition. We make, as a matter of course, such 
modifications and assumptions as are necessary to enable us to 
comprehend the facts as if facts were under obligation to be 
comprehensible. Reality, as it exists for common sense, is the 
totality of things existing and events occurring at any given 
moment. This is fact; this is truth. But it is so far from be- 
ing august or sacred that it is hard to find any but a practical 
value for it. That the North Pole is buried in ice and snow, 
that oxygen and hydrogen unite to form water, that the Missis- 
sippi empties into the Gulf of Mexico—such truths of fact are 
insufferably stupid except as bearing upon action. It is quite 
impossible to comprehend that enthusiasm for truth and its 
sacredness which results in setting up such truths for worship. 
And the mind itself is not satisfied with any such reality. We 
find it totally unmanageable, and we proceed to transform it, 
and especially to interpret it. This transformation and inter- 
pretation constitute what we call science. In this way we seek 
to escape from the intolerable opacity and confusion of the 
real to the transparency and intelligibility of the ideal. And 
to do this we assume that this vast totality of things and events 
falls into fixed classes, subject to fixed laws and bound up into 
a rational system. Then “interpretation ” begins, and presently 
our ideal construction passes for the real, while the actual data 
of experience are dismissed as phenomena or appearances ; in- 
deed, they will be very lucky if they are not stigmatized as 
downright delusions. But wherefore this distortion of expe- 
rience, and with what logical right does it take place? The uni- 
versal reign of law is a subjective postulate. The right to 
interpret is a pure assumption. We make very free with facts 
when we distort them out of all likeness to themselves in order 
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to gratify our desire to understand. Of course, the scientist 
tells us that the universality of the law is an axiom; but logic 
takes upon itself to examine axioms, and generally with the re- 
sult of removing their axiomatic character altogether. The 
truth is, that all this is done in the interests of the cognitive 
faculty. It is not the outcome of a logical compulsion, but 
rather of an esthetic craving. We could not deal with the facts 
without the assumption of law, but what right have we to deal 
with them? We could not understand the facts without assum- 
ing an intelligible order, but what right have we to understand 
them? We could not interpret the facts without transforming 
the data of experience into something utterly unlike themselves, 
but what right have we to interpret them, especially by distor- 
tion? Why not take things as we find them, and be content? 
Here common sense will ask, in a half-dazed way, if it is not 
the nature of the mind to seek to comprehend? Of course it 
is; but that does not prove that it is the nature of the universe 
to be comprehensible. No one doubts what the nature of the 
mind is; the doubt concerns the nature of things. Since there 
is so great a parallax between the religious nature and the nature 
of things, why may there not be an equally great parallax be- 
tween the cognitive nature and the nature of things? The 
desire to find the universe intelligible is as purely subjective as 
the desire to tind it moral. The desire to comprehend is as 
subjective as the desire to worship. The comprehensible uni- 
verse is as pure an assumption as the religious universe. 
Moreover, the actual universe, that is, the universe as it is 
given, is not comprehensible ; it is that other, assumed, ideal 
universe which is really intelligible, and our understanding of 
the actual is through the ideal. It gives one, therefore, a pleas- 
ant start of surprise to find science set apart by itself as the 
only objective product of the mind, while every thing else is 
stigmatized as subjective and fictitious. It shows such infantile 
trust, and also such infantile development. For from a logical 
stand-point science is simply an idol of the tribe, a projection 
into the world of reality of+ the subjective interests and postu- 
lates of the cognitive faculty. The atoms and ethers and 
molecules of science are products of the same anthropomorphic 


tendency which has produced gods and ghosts. Just as the 
moral and religious universe is said to be a projection of tlie 
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moral and religious nature, so the scientific universe is a pro- 
jection of the cognitive nature. 

But here it may occur to us, that there is a great difference 
in the cases, in that the scientific universe is reached by reason- 
ing, while the others are not. The claim, however, is hardly 
tenable. If by the universe is meant the cosmos, in the sense 
of a completed system or a rational totality of things, the claim 
is absurd. In this sense the universe is only our idea of unity 
applied to plurality, giving us the conception of a finished and 
rounded whole. It is primarily a subjective ideal, and no rea- 
soning can demonstrate its objective existence. But if by uni- 
verse is meant those things and forces behind phenomena, 
these are indeed reached by reasoning, but by reasoning based 
on assumptions. The laws of thought do not take us as far as 
we want to go. In objective reasoning the law of the sufficient 
reason is the positive principle of thinking. The law of identity 
and contradiction is merely regulative and negative. But that 
law, taken in its generality, permits no specific conclusions. 
Thus it tells us that our sensations must have some cause, but 
it does not tell us what that cause is. Again, it assures us that 
phenomena must have some ground, but in itself it gives no 
hint as to the nature of that ground. Indeed, the law does not 
even assure us that the sufficient reason is knowable; for the 
agnostic as well as the dogmatist affirms a sufficient reason. 
They différ only as to its knowability. To get any progress 
out of the law we must understand the suflicient reason to 
mean the satisfying reason. The sufficient reason in any given 
case is that state of things which, being assumed, would enable 
the mind to comprehend the facts ; that is to say, the sufficient 
reason is one which satisfies the mental desire to interpret and 
comprehend. In testing theories, also, the same fact appears. 
At first adequacy to the facts seems to be the final test; but if 
we ask what we mean by adeqnacy to the facts, it turns out 
again that the mind is the real judge of adequacy, as it is the 
sole source of the demand for adequate explanation. The facts 
themselves do not need to be satisfied, for they are not dis- 
satisfied. No more do they demand explanation; they are 
quite indifferent to being explained or not. In themselves 
they are simply facts and events upon which the mind seizes 
until it has satisfied its passion for explaining. That which is 
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necessary to its understanding of the facts the mind assumes to 
be necessary to the facts themselves. To be sure, next to the 
weather, scientific interpretations are about the most variable 
thing we have; but even supposing concord and _ finality 
reached, it is far enough from self-evident that the reason 
which satisfies us must be the real ground of the facts them- 
selves. This law of the satisfying reason does not rest upon any 
logical necessity, but rather on our cognitive instincts and an 
unwillingness to be put to hopeless intellectual confusion. In- 
deed, in all concrete thinking the need of mental safisfaction 
is at once the source of movement and the test of truth. In all 
mental activity, beyond the lowest regard to physical needs, the 
aim of the mind is to make a place for itself or to satisfy itself, 
and when such satisfaction is reached, the mind assumes that it 
has reached the truth. 

The notion of a universe essentially incogitable is rejected be- 
cause it violates our cognitive instincts, and leaves thought with- 
out an object. The notion of an immoral universe is rejected 
because it makes our moral nature an absurdity. The notion 
of a godless universe is rejected because in that case all our 
interests, mental, moral, and religious, must soon or later sink 
down into ruin. And the opposite conceptions are maintained, 
not because of an idle wish, but because of our inability to es- 
cape utter mental, moral, and esthetic confusion without them. 
Primarily, these conceptions represent the conditions of our 
complete mental well-being, or the demands which our mental 
build prompts us to make upon the universe. As to their ob- 
jective validity they are all on the same logical plane. Science, 
ethics, and religion are alike the outeome of our mental con- 
stitution. Inall of these departments the mind appears with its 
subjective interests and postulates, and demands that reality 
shall recognize them; and in all alike reality recognizes them 
only imperfectly. Knowledge is a vanishing point in the in- 
definite unknown. The power, not ourselves, also makes for 
righteousness, but it is only a tendency, and has, apparently, 
many exceptions. . Likewise, the God in whom we believe re- 
veals himself to some extent in experience, but for the most part 
clouds and darkness are round about him. The assured con- 
viction we have rests not upon a logical deduction from expe- 
rience, but upon the optimistic assumption that the mind has 
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aright to itself, and is at home in the universe. It throws 
itself upon the universe, therefore, in the firm faith that what 
its nature prompts it to seek will, in one form or another, be 
given. This is, to be sure, an act of pure faith; but it is a 
faith upon which all mental, as well as all moral and religious, 
life depends. And in the lack of positive disproof, or of irre- 
ducible contradiction among its assumptions, the mind insists 
that they shall stand, not, indeed, as logical deductions, but as 
fundamental postulates of mental procedure. 

The cenclusion from all these facts must be, that the driving 
and directive force of the mind lies in its living interests, and 
not in the discursive faculty. The principles of mental move- 
ment are to be sought, not in logic, but in life. We find to our 
surprise that there is no department of belief into which sub- 
jective interests do not enter as controlling. Even those beliefs 
mentioned as belonging to the realm of probabilities rest 
finally on assumptions based on subjective interests. If, now, 
we are to allow these interests no voice in determining our be- 
liefs and assumptions, we shall have to make a clean sweep of 
every thing beyond a description of our mental states in their 
co-existences and sequences. And to this the agnostic advises 
us. This, he says, has been his view all along. Our science, 
as well as our theology, is only a subjective dream, and has 
nothing in it. It is the last, and in some respects the fairest, 
of those anthropomorphic dreams of which the human mind 
has ever been so prolific. For immature minds, or for a cer- 
tain stage of social development, it has doubtless been valuable,. 
and even necessary ; but the critical intellect in its stern devo- 
tion to truth fails not to see that science also must go. Of 
course it costs us many an exquisite pang—the deepest, indeed, 
of which our nature is capable—to give up the sweet scientific 
vision of an intelligible universe; but loyalty to truth is dearer 
still. This claim may be dismissed with a word. The human 
mind is not made for agnosticism. There have always been 
sporadic cases ; generally, however, in connection with religion ; 
but the general judgment has assigned them to the department 
of mental and moral pathology. Meanwhile, science has gone 
on developing its system of thought in serene indifference to the 
agnostic. And it will always be so. It is no longer a question 
whether we are to have a science or a religion, but only what 
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kind of science and religion we are to have. There is no more 
danger of the race permanently contenting itself with agnosti- 
cism, in either science or religion, than there is of its ceasing 
to perform the instinctive functions of practical life. Of all 
skeptical squalls, the practiced critic says what Athanasius said 
of the pagan renascence of his time, “It is a little cloud, and 
will pass over.” Individuals will be injured during their 
prevalence, but in the history of the race they are too transitory 
for much notice. The faith in the universe which underlies 
our mental life was not called into existence by logic, and will not 
ranish because of the discovery that it has no foundation be- 
yond itself. Theory after theory will vanish, but Sisyphus, in 
a hopeful spirit, will continue to upheave his stone. 

But once more, and finally, the question recurs as to the 
logical value of these subjective interests. Do they prove any 
thing? The answer must be, that primarily they are not rea- 
sons for believing, but tendencies to believe. As such they are 
psychological facts rather than logical reasons, and as such they 
prove nothing. They become reasons only as we assume some 
theory of their origin. If we may assume a harmony between 
our nature and the nature of things, or if we assume a process of 
evolution such that our nature must develop into harmony with 
reality, or if we assume that God will take care of our facul- 
ties and their essential veracity, then these subjective interests 
become reasons for believing. It is plain, however, that these 
assumptions themselves depend on the fact to be established, 
the trustworthiness of our nature; and cannot, therefore, be 
both premise and conclusion. Our nature must finally be taken 
on trust. Its practical demands are not necessities of thought, 
but rather true axiomata, that is, things worthy to be believed. 
Their contradictories are not unthinkable, but only esthetically 
or ethically absurd. In the last analysis these axiomata have 
an ethical root. They rest upon the idea, not of what must be, 
but of what ought to be. They are accepted because of* their 
practical value, or their unconditional worth. This basal faith 
rests upon nothing deeper than itself, and hence it cannot be 
argued. Both acceptance and rejection are finally acts of choice 
rather than reasoning. The dispute finally reduces to this: 
The believer assumes our nature to be true until it is proved to 
be false: the unbeliever regards it as possibly false until it is 
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proved to be true. So far as logic is concerned there is little 
to choose between them; but the former principle has the ad- 
vantage that it justifies our mental procedure ; while the latter 
brings the mind to a stand-still and to utter paralysis. Still, 
this is somewhat compensated by the fact that the doubt gen- 
erally exhausts itself in the religious realm, and leaves the 
cognitive interests full play. This ingenious distribution of 
faith and unfaith is both interesting and instructive. 

What, then, is the function of logic with regard to these prae- 
tical postulates? Plainly not to prove them, but to bring them 
and their implications out into clear consciousness. These post- 
ulates themselves are not primarily known as such, but exist 
rather as confused tendencies than as clearly defined principles. 
Thus the scientific consciousness is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment, and its implications are very imperfectly under- 
stood. What is implied in the assumed possibility of object- 
ively valid knowledge is a question rarely asked, and still more 
rarely answered. Hence many have fancied that materialism, 
or atheisin, or fatalism, might furnish a basis for science, whereas 
any one of them would engulf science in skepticism. The 
ethical consciousness, in like manner, is rarely in full possession 
of itself; and consequently many ethical theories acquire cur- 
rency which, developed into their consequences, would prove 
fatal toall ethics. The religious consciousness, also, is developed 
into self-possession only by a long mental labor and experience 
extending over centuries. Left to itself it may fail utterly of 
comprehending its own implications, and even lose itself in 
irreligious assumptions. In all of these fields, therefore, there 
is need of a critical faculty which shall have the regulative 
function of securing consistency in the development of our 
postulates, and of adjusting their inter-relations. In this proe- 
ess of inner development and adjustment, logic is equally the 
servant of cognition, of ethics, and of religion, while all alike 
are outgrowths and expressions of our subjective needs and 
tendencies as evoked by our total experience. It is in this 
sense of having many implications which can be unfolded in 
systematic statement that the ethical and religious consciousness 
may be spoken of as an independent source of truth. 

But this raises the question whether the assumed validity of 
the cognitive impulse and postulates might not lead to a con- 
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tradiction of the religious impulse and postulate 3. In that case 
we should have a civil war of the faculties, and no logical 
standard of decision. The general assumption is, that in such 
a case the cognitive impulse must have the right of way; 
but this is only a prejudice of the speculative faculty. In the 
light of its history it might be claimed with much show of rea- 
son that the speculative faculty has only the practical function 
of serving the ethical and religious life, which alone has uncon- 
ditional worth. But we need not, resort to such heroic meas- 
ures. Truth is one; and if the cognitive faculty were shut up 
to irreligious conclusions we should have to accept them. Dut 
this will never happen. For, first, such opposition must not 
be assumed until a final interpretation has been reached; and 
such an interpretation is rarely possible. Most of our theories 
are liable to be overturned at any time by the discovery of new 
facts which will not fit into the old formulas. This has hap- 
pened times without number already, and may well happen 
again. In the next place, an analysis of the conditions of 
knowledge would show that they coincide with the conditions 
of ethies and religion; and on the other hand, a study of the 
conditions of religion would show that the religious ideal must 
include the cognitive and the ethical ideal. The three have a 
common root and parallel implications. They develop, there- 
fore, in mutual support and complex interaction. Dry and 
irreligious interpretations are shattered by the floods of life 
znd aspiration poured over them by the moral and religious 
nature. Simple and compendious mechanical explanations are 
set aside by perverse and obdurate facts outside of the mech- 
anism, On the other hand, the religious nature has always 
needed to be instructed by both the intellect and the conscience. 
The faet that the religious ideal must always include the cog- 
nitive and the ethical ideal, constitutes the barrier against super- 
stition and immorality in religion, and also against a weak good- 
naturedness in our thought of God. 

This general nature of fundamental belief, as being an ex- 
pression of the fundamental interests and tendencies of the 
soul, throws light on many peculiar problems in the psychology 
of belief. First of all, we can understand the barrenness of 
merely logical criticism. This rests on a misapprehension of 


the actual procedure of the mind, and the mind retaliates by 
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ignoring it. The apparent independence of logic of many of 
our beliefs becomes equally intelligible, as they are not born of 
reasoning, but of life. Again, we can understand the peculiar 
variations of belief to which all are subject. In a pessimistic 
state of mind, when the springs of life are low, the scientist 
despairs and becomes an agnostic. In a similar state of mind, 
the moralist cries out, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ The Christian, after a period of full assurance, falls 
into doubt even of the existence of God. All the arguments 
in each case remain what they were before ; the trouble is with 
the inner spring of faith. Nor can faith be recovered by ar- 
guing; this will often rather deepen the unbelief. Cure can 
best be sought by leaving nature to reassert itself, or by seeking 
to strengthen the sentiment from which belief originally 
sprang. We can also see how belief can be a ground for 
praise, and unbelief for condemnation. Viewing them as 
logical deductions from formal premises, nothing could be 
more absurd than this; but in fact our beliefs represent, not 
our conclusions, but us. They reveal the drift of our sym- 
pathies and the tendencies of our nature. They reveal also the 
quality of our souls and the grade of our development. To 
confess satisfaction with a mechanical, or immoral, or godless 
universe is only an act of self-revelation. The greatness of our 
demands measures the greatness of our nature. Only smallest 
souls can live without high faith and lofty hopes. We can 
further understand how the elaim could arise that religion is 
based on feeling or on some special faculty. The moral and 
religious intensity which gives life to religious conviction is 
mistaken for a peculiar faculty. Last of all, we can see that 
any refinement, or purification, or elevation of human nature 
must lead to a corresponding change in our religious concep- 
tions. Conversely, an era of low living will surely issue in a 
corresponding weakness of faith, and will spread its blight over 
the entire nature. The character of the mental soil determines 
the kind of crop. 

This paper is written from a purely psychological stand-point. 
It does not affirm that the mind is able to develop a system of 
belief out of itself alone, independently of experience ; it aims 
rather to call attention to the principles by which the mind 
works over its experience. The outcome is, that belief is a far 
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more complex thing than many are accustomed to think, and 
that any attempt to decide upon its validity by formal syl- 
logistic processes is superficial and vain. It further follows, 
that the test of fundamental beliefs can never be any simple 
rule, but will rather be as complex as our nature itself. In de- 
termining what the mind demands, it is not enough to study 
individual psychology ; for the individual is always a one-sided 
and incomplete speciinen of the race. To eliminate these short- 
comings the psychology of the race must be studied as revealed 
in institutions, in history, and in literature. On this broad 
field of the world beliefs meet and contend for the possession 
of the mind, not only nor mainly by argument, but by their 
inanifold esthetic, ethical, and religious implications. More 
and more history itself becomes the argument, and the survival 
of the fittest the judge. What the mind demands in order to 
satisfy its own nature will be assumed so long as it is not dis- 
proved. But this principle is practical, not speculative. It 
does not assure us of the truth of the belief. Its falsehood 
involves no contradiction, but only an intolerable mental and 
moral confusion. And since it does not claim to be proved, it 
cannot be argued. It rests finally upon our faith that the uni- 
verse has a meaning in it, and that the mind, with its aspi- 
rations and ideals, is at home. Allowing this faith, there is 
room for our highest devotion and most strenuous effort every- 
where; denying it, the result is a deep and rayless pessimism 
in which intellect, will, conscience, and affection all lose their 
object, and are thrown back upon themselves to wither and 
perish. 





> 





Art. IV.—A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF HAMLET. 


A stupEent of Shakespeare finds in Hamlet that his honored 
master and himself have unexpectedly come into novel rela- 
tions. Still are they teacher and learner, but in a way different 
from heretofore. Shakespeare did not live to be an old man. 

jut to his pupil, accustomed to a reverential posture at his 
feet, and habituated to watch, year by year, the fuller luster of 
the eye and to mark the deepening cadence of the voice, every 
.sign by which tiine reveals the maturing mind is very distinctly 
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given in the drama of Hamlet. And wherein lies the change, 
and in what form does‘it express itself? Not in the mere 
conduct of the external movement, although that is strictly pro- 
cessional as to the progress of the idea and its final vindication. 
Nor is it in the slow ordering of the scenes so as to detain atten- 
tion and complete each single stroke of impression. Nor, again, 
does this higher art of the dramatist disclose itself in the si- 
multaneous interaction of thought and feeling, by which a two- 
fold intensity is maintained in the reason and imagination. 
These are all Shakespearean, but not the special qualities of the 
advanced Shakespeare so luminously displayed in Hamlet. The 
characteristic of this drama is the number, variety, and compass 
of the tragic forces which embedy their extreme activity, and 
by fated strength shape all circumstances in entire obedience 
to themselves. By the organic law governing every event ac- 
cidents are excluded. Here, indeed, as nowhere else in Shakes- 
peare, the omnipotence of providential rule is side by side 
with omnipresence ; and if, according to his creed of art no less 
than of religion, a sparrow falls not to the ground without di 
vine notice, he has employed his capacity to its utmost compass 
in the unfolding and enforcement of this unheeded truth as 
basie to all individualism and society. So far, therefore, as the 
scope and propensity of this sentiment are concerned, the dram- 
atist in Hamlet reaches his most exalted attitude, and the 
student. if open to the inspiration of his master, is lifted into 
the highest realm of consciousness. 

Accordingly, one finds the peculiarity of this drama taking 
its rise and pursuing its development in the very nature of 
Hamlet as a man. Much interest gathers about him as a young 
and injured prince. First and last, however, the royal person- 
age is secondary. Thongh outwardly kept in close connection 
with his surroundings of palace and court, he is in reality de- 
tached by the breadth of infinite distance from their associa 
tions as to any determinative influence. The air of Elsinore 
and its castle is breathed, but another atmosphere arterializes 
his blood. Most of the time, Hamlet himself seems forgetful 
of the throne of Denmark and its honors as attractive to his 
ambition. Questions of his manhood absorb his mind, and his 
mode of dealing with them and the issues flowing therefrom 
are the fascination that holds us captive. The man alone—the 
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man in the secret turmoil of his soul, the man perplexed, 
bewildered, and overmastered in ceaseless struggles with his 
own unmanageable self—is the transcendent power that sways 
our feelings. This is heightened by the fact that Hamlet is 
essentially dramatic in his organization. Resting on a tempera- 
ment of singular impressibility, his intelleet, as to its inceptive 
stages of thought, is uncommonly acute to sensational influence. 
Nor, indeed, can he in subsequent moments of attenuated spec- 
ulation rid himself of this original sensitiveness. The excited 
blood runs on into the furthest digression of reflectiveness. 
Not content with the images of the imagination as the ultimate 
outlet of sensation, the heated life-current swells in the ‘ dis- 
course of reason.” A nervous shock meets no resistance ; the 
vibrations, quick and strong, traverse the whole extent of his 
being, and there is not one non-conductor to arrest the electric 
circuit. Had he had the temptations of a moderate sensualist, 
this extreme inward force of sensation would have been drained 
off into other channels. But Hamlet had no leaning toward 
sensualism. Even the innocent forms of physical gratification 
were seemingly alien to his pure and noble nature. There isa 
strange absence in him of instinctive delight in the outward 
shows and pomps of material objects. Nor does he change in 
response to the variations of earth and sky, but he changes 
them into faithful reflexes of his own moods. Could he have 
enjoyed the free and exuberant naturalness of early existence ? 
One is led to think of him as never having had a genuine child- 
hood and youth, since the senses, instead of performing their 
double office of ingress and egress, are slavishly monopolized 
in the service of abstracted thinking. This disposition is not 
occasional, but habitual. It has all the force and constancy of 
an automatic energy. Looking at Hamlet in this primary as- 
pect of his constitution, he is nothing less than a born drama- 
tist, and, at the same time, a born actor, with a possible theater 
ready fitted up and lacking only a special equipment to suit the 
order of the performance. From the outset of life his nerves 
are theatrical, and it is only a matter of cireumstanees what 
form the play shall take. Dramatic the experience must be in 
the outworking of nature into character, for in such a man in- 
stinct can never translate itself into the language of active life 


except under conditions necessarily dramatizing. 
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Analyze this matter further and you discover that Hamlet 
had something else besides the weakness often found in con- 
junction with the literary temperament. Cicero and Erasmus, 
though very unlike men as to culture and position, are exam- 
ples of the seductive influence of this temperament. The 
former, too good to be a politician in his evil day, and not strong 
and brave enough to be a statesman, gave to literature what 
should have been given to his country. Like the soft gray sky 
of Italy, that lends a deeper repose to its beautiful landscapes, 
it was his choice to be a spectacle for quiet admiration rather 
than to resemble the majestic forces typified in the mountain 
and the flood. Erasmus would have a reformation without the 
radical thoroughness of social regeneration. Not by thunder 
and lightning, but by mild disinfectants, the poisonous air of 
the world was to be purified. The literary temperament loves 
its ease, and, while it can forego many luxuries, tle enjoyment 
of self-scrutiny is its supreme longing. If Milton were an ex. 
ception to this common infirmity, it was because the sense of 
duty was the heroic element in his manhood. Now, in most 
cases, this temperament which I have called “ literary ” is not 
introversive; on the contrary, it is out-going. It loves an 
audience. It covets sympathy. Next to oratory, it has a 
yearning for recognition and hearty appreciation. The divine 
instinct of a fine thinker is, that it “is more blessed to give 
than to receive ;” and in obedience thereto, a truly unselfish in- 
tellect delights to communicate for the sake of others. But in 
Hamlet this sort of temperament is not dominating. When 
he says that he is one “ who can be bounded in a nutshell and 
count himself a kind of infinite space,” he gives us more than 
an insight into his lack of ambition and his utter distaste for 
practical affairs. It is not so much the “ king” as related to 
“infinite space,” as the “ king” mirrored in his enormous self- 
consciousness and the subject-object of his contemplation that 
captivates the overwrought sensibility. And hence his intel- 
lect, though so fertile in creation and luxuriant in expression, 
never concerns itself as to any fruit it might bear in others. 
As to being “a gem of purest ray serene” in the “ dark unfath- 
omed eaves of ocean,” or a “flower born to blush unseen,” 
what poetic rhetoric could be more unmeaning to him! The 


“ray serene” is for his own eye, the “fragrance ” for his 
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private breathing, and all the rest is “ waste.” This unvarying 
occupancy with self is not of the lower self. What he shall 
eat and drink, in what way kill time, how dispose of his large 
opportunities to find relief from oppressive care and solicitude, 
never engage his attention. Inward, still deeper inward, to- 
morrow more than to-day this searching for a remoter inward- 
ness, year by year the steady expansion of a world contained in 
the soul and encireled by a horizon ever thinning away and 
hastening into ampler spaces: Hamlet is this fascinated ex- 
plorer of life’s occultness, seeking himself where the real Ham- 
let cannot be found, and only the shadow of his ideality, less 
tangible than the ghost of his father, ean mock him with its 
evanescent communion. Account for these phenomena under 
any ordinary law of literary temperament, plus an abstract 
puilosophie power of almost limitless activity 4 Dy no means; 
the temperament is an important question, perhaps more so 
than any other next to his genius; but the main thing is for the 
student to observe how this natural temperamen: was devel- 
oped, by what steps it mastered the will and usurped the entire 
control of the mind, the direction it took in its abnormal en- 
ergy, and the fatality it entailed first upon Hamlet and after- 
ward on his career. 

Seen in this light, Hamlet is a profound study in mental 
physiology. It is not the only aspect under which he may be 
considered, but it is one of peculiar interest just now, where so 
much scientific intellect is engaged in the investigation of the 
relations subsisting between mind and matter. It seems, in fact, 
that Shakespeare in his Hamlet anticipated much of our recent 
science, a fact the more remarkable since physiology was scarcely 
known in his day. Shakespeare does not teach physiology, 
but he involves it unawares to himself. Intent alone on his art, 
he unconsciously makes that art inclusive of a vast deal beyond 
itself, so that indeed the smallest of his services to humanity 
lies within the immediate precinct of dramatic poetry. The 
new Shakespeare of our day is rising into a genius, a character, 
an influence, and, we may add, an inspiration, far more com- 
manding and ennobling than dramatic skill even in him could 
have secured. The study of Hamlet alone, in which the poet 
transcends the familiar limits of poetry, and allows himself the 
freedom of the universe, has produced its most signal effect in 

44—FOURTII SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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our day altogether outside of its merit as a poetic achievement. 
Every one knows its value as poetry. But this is mere scaffold- 
ing; the magnificent fabric stands apart, and, as a structure of 
mind, taking its place among the architectural wonders of all 
ages, its grandeur is unchallenged. Hamlet in its embodiment 
ot the organic principles of constructive art; Hamlet with its 
unity creating diversity, and, in turn, this rich diverseness 
falling back upon the unity for its enhancement; Hamlet with 
its tenacity ef logic, wherein premises and conclusion, though ex: 
tending in many lateral branches of sequence, yet hold firmly 
together ; Llamlet as imparting to modern criticism the health- 
iest aud freest impulse it has received; most of all, Hamlet as 
a study in intellectual philosophy, and in that branch of it in- 
volving psychology: may be regarded as significant of a new 
epoch of culture. That this study offers special advantages to 
the mental physiologist, is certainly very clear. At the start 
Hainlet’s intirmity of will is well-detined. The growth of this 
morbid state, running through a succession of stages, is accu- 
rately presented. Nothing is omitted that can east light on 
the progress of his intellectual besetment. Step by step the 
history discloses itself beneath the dramatized movements; the 
soul in its sorrow and strife is laid bare; and the unusual num- 
ber, fullness, and impassioned fervor of the soliloquies make 
the self-revelation complete. More than anywhere else in 
Shakespeare, the life of the spirit and the life of the open 
world proceed on parallel lines, and we pass from the one to 
the other without a noticeable pause of transition. There is 
absolutely nothing to draw off attention from the principal 
character, every matter from the smallest to the greatest being 
as a multiplying mirror, in which the image is reproduced. 
And while there is not an occurrence which lacks dramatic in- 
terest, yet not an event happens that does not enter into the 
heart of the action and direct itself to the predestined end : 
the utter overthrow of all parties, innocent and guilty, Horatio 
excepted. 

Called home from the University of Wittenberg by the 
death of his father, the king, Hamlet finds his uncle Claudius 
onthe throne. His feelings are further shocked by his mother’s 
marriage to Clandius so soon after his father’s death. Here, 
then, are two classes of sensibilities—deep grief and vehement 
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indignation—and they are as opposite, nay, as antagonistic, 
as it is possible for emotions to be. One is reminded of 
Milton’s figure of the “ two black clouds” that come “ rattling 
on over the Caspian, fraught with heaven’s artillery,” and then 
“join their dark encounter in mid-air.” The grief is deep and 
tender, the indignation violent and irrepressible ; and, the crown 
lost, what sphere of action has the young prince, what duties 
can engage him, that may serve as safety-valves for the escape 
of feelings not only excessive but conflicting? Within himself 
the overburdened heart is pent up, and the twofold anguish is 
increased by the suspicion of foul play. And what resort has 
he? The one least adapted to afford him relief, the one most 
likely to intensify the raging conflict; and, accordingly, he 
utters his soul in a soliloquy that rehearses ‘the uses of this 
world” as “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” closing with 
the words: 

“Tt is not, nor it cannot come to, good; 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” 


Judging by Hamlet’s temperament, either of these causes, 
grief or anger, acting under the circumstances then existing, 
would have made a lasting impression on his nervous system. 
Thirty years old, he was at the precise age where reason and 
passion are active in adjusting themselves to each other. It is 
the momentous turning-point in this part of our history, and 
consequently involves the relations subsisting between the 
nerves and the mind. We know that these relations are myste- 
rious; and yet we also know that somewhere about that age 
the nerves take on their habits as activities co-ordinated with 
thought and impulse, while the mediating power of the imagi- 
nation, the nevus between sense and spirit, is then as to its 
sensuous functions most energetic. The physical man having 
reached his growth, another and higher growth has now set in, 
the most important of all growths, by which soul and body 
become to each other helps or hinderances. At this critical 
time, Hamlet is subjected to the most wretched experience that 
the nerves can undergo by reason of the warfare of emotion. 
Grief tends to depress the nervous vigor, anger to excite it; 
grief works in the direction of passivity, anger toward resent- 
ful action ; grief in its first moments deadens the imagination 
and interposes a check on its mitigating office, while anger 
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quickens its creative force. Now, in such a state, the steady 
operation of the nervous economy is impossible. Continuity 
of function is interrupted. The interruption of continuity 
wastes healthful strength, disturbs calmness, begets confusion, 
and shatters self-control. This was precisely Hamlet’s condi- 
tion at the initial point of the dramatic movement. The solil- 
oquy that pours forth his excitement is thoroughly in accord- 
ance with physiological law. It is interjectional, abrupt, 
condensed, the rapid transitions of feeling not allowing time 
for any faculty to perfect its impression and give itself full 
ntterance. Here, then, at the outset, is a drama of nerves, and 
before the outward order of the events has assumed shape, the 
tragic constituents are seen gathering on the arena within. 
The probable Hamlet presents his contour in lines sharply de- 
fined. The strength and the weakness, the hurried advance 
and the quick retreat, the logic of instinct balancing itself 
against the logic of intellect, the facile entrance of motives that 
neutralize one another’s urgency—these all are here, and that, 
too, not only as prophecy, but as actuality. Strongest among 
them is the voice, a fearful tempter and deceiver to many who 
have little of Hamlet’s genius, but to Hamlet himself the worst 
of betrayers, because always on the alert to suspend his sense of 
duty. If he can dramatize his sorrows in the play of accent 
and emphasis, it is enough. No man ever heard his own artic- 
ulations with a pride so gratifying. A voice it was that dis- 
dained to listen for an echo from the world without ; and just 
in the degree he delighted in its tones was he the hopeless vic- 
tim of illusions. On the nervous side of his nature, a man is 
far gone in imbecility of will when his voice is to his ear the 
most satisfying of sounds; and this was exactly Hamlet’s condi- 
tion when his distress and indignation half appeased themselves 
by their facility of expression in language alike eloquent and 
argumentative. 

In this state of extreme sensitiveness, the Ghost appears. 
To prepare the way for its introduction, and especially to put 
Hamlet in a proper frame of mind for an occasion so fraught 
with consequences, Horatio tells him that it had “started, like 
a guilty thing upona fearful summons.” Hamlet is forewarned 
of danger. The only being in the world capable of acting on 
Hamlet’s mind renders him a most timely service. This specific 
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nfluence of Horatio, guarding Hamlet against the Ghost, takes 
permanent hold of Hamlet, so that in the after-discussions 
with himself, the “extravagant and erring spirit,” that flies 
from the light and “hies to his confine,” is never forgotten. 
His purpose fulfilled, the Ghost disappears. During tlie inter- 
view was Hamlet seemingly anxious that “I... may sweep 
to my revenge.” Yes; but no sooner is the sensation past 
than the apparent resoluteness has gone. Sensations, as relative 
to the intellectual and emotional nature, are short-lived, and 
they obey this law so as to allow the sense-impression to become 
the sole property of the mind. Detached from the special 
senses, these perceptions, as the joint product of mind and 
body, are delivered over to the reflective, judging, and volitional 
processes, from which they pass to their appropriate spheres 
of life. The nerves concerned in these functions demand rest 
after exertion, and one of the elements of this rest is the dis- 
missal of objects that have occupied attention. But Hamlet 
gives his thought no repose, and accordingly he is ever repro- 
ducing his sensations by means of the intellect. The method 
of nature is from sensation and perception to judgment and 
will and action; nerves are organized to do their work in this 
way. Hamlet’s method was sensation, perception, reflection, 
and then back again into sensibility and sensation ; nerves rebel 
against this tyranny and execute vengeance on their oppressor. 
This beautiful method of nature is further enforced by the law 
of moods. Inasmuch as monotony is deadening to the nerves, 
they are keenly susceptible to changes. There are no such 
watchful sentinels in the world; and iany a breath gentler 
than a zephyr, and many a sound less audible than a whisper, 
report themselves in variations of idea and emotion. If nature 
finds us pulling too much or too long on any one of those deli- 
cate filaments that bind the threefold brain to the outer uni- 
verse, she relaxes the grasp of the dangerous hand. This is 
what Hamlet would not, and finally could not, do. Too much 
in love with his power of thought, too little in love with 
himself, and still less sympathetic with those responsibil- 
ities which, in daily life, are the tests of truth and the meas- 
ures of endeavor, he is a spendthrift of emotion, whose ex- 
perience and career consist, for the most part, in vivid alter- 
nations of sensational nerves and prolific mental faculties. Is 
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it strange, tien, that in the Ghost scene, marking the second 
period of the dramatic development, he should be so bent on 
revenge, and immediately thereafter lapse away into a purpose 
to feign madness? Given the man and his surroundings, the 
Ghost scene had brought him to a point at which some such 
resort as denaturalizing himself was inevitable. To counterfeit 
insanity was directly in his line of advance. Had he not al- 
ready progressed to the verge of its achievement¢ One who 
has gone so far in self-surrender to the luxury of emotion can 
seareely fail to go farther. This will allow the largest possible 
interplay between sensational nerves and disordered brains, and 
shut up here—a drama within a drama—what compass of lib- 
erty shall be out of reach for wisdom and wit, for ridicule and 
sarcasm, fur scorn and denunciation, for the picturesque and 
the romantic, for the tenderness of pathos and the wildness 
of anguish ! 

This excessive nervous disturbance enabied Hamlet to play 
so well the part of an insane man. Much more than genius, 
and even genius in a dramatizing capacity of a high grade, was 
requisite for a task so unique. A peculiar experience that lad 
fathomed the mid-ocean of life was needed. Add to these a 
knowledge of the more obscure forms of individuality and the 
labyrinthine windings through which individuality, when it 
enlarges into eccentricity, delights to wander; and then sup- 
plement them with a courageous persistency neither to be 
daunted by hazards, nor worn out by long-protracted exertions: 
—for just such efforts and risks Hamlet was fitted ; and if his 
chosen drama succeeds for a time and defeats itself in the end, 
it was simply because Hamlet put his great abilities to a wrong 
and most pernicious use. To undertake the evasion of respon- 
sibility in this way, and trifle for years with manly duties, was 
to provoke that vengeance which only slumbers in moral laws 
while Providence holds them under the restraint of inactivity. 
Wake they must, when outraged nature bids them arise and 
vindicate the eternal order of righteousness! This stratagem 
of madness ruined Hamlet. Yet dramatically, it completely 
answered its purpose. It was a mask to those about him, but 
it unmasks him to ws. We know him on this account more 
fully, and see very clearly into the intricacies of a character 
that otherwise would appear only as an enigma. The assumed 
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madness enabled Hamlet to be Hamlet in perfection, and he 
turned every opportunity to instant and most effective account. 
In a psychological point of view, the madness shows to what 
an extent the disordered state of his nervous system and the 
mental faeulties had previously gone, and consequently it is 
little else than an exposition and commentary on Hamlet’s pre- 
vious history. There is not a new Hamlet, but the same Ham- 
let taking on larger dimensions. One or two scenes excepted— 
notably the one at Ophelia’s grave—he keeps within the bounds 
of imitative art, and plays his role with consummate skill. 
The organic idea of the drama is not Hamlet’s utter loss of 
self-control, such as occurs in real insanity, but an abused and 
perverted self-control, which runs to a fearful excess and grows 
upon him till it destroys him. And the final overthrow dates 
back to the period of return from the university. At that 
early day he began to break the divinely instituted connection 
between mind and body. On the first rupture, intellectual and 
moral death set in. The law of life, as shared by nerves and 
sensibility of soul, is that emotion shall find an outlet in action. 
Hamlet violated this law, and the punishment therefor was a 
disabled will. Another law, common to mind and body, limits 
ourattention to those functions which are not furnished with self- 
guidance. Concentrate attention on any portion of mind or 
body not legitimate to its activity, and a disturbing element is 
introduced, Continue it, and the disorder is heightened. Ham- 
let was absorbed by self-consciousness. Hour by hour, month 
by month, his eye was fixed on himself and his experiences. 
This tixedness of attention on every sensation and suscepti- 
bility increased his irritableness, fed his morbid proclivity, and 
made him a prey to illusions. From the opening of his career 
to its close, Hamlet is a striking instance of exaggerated nerv- 
ous action—a subject of an overmastering hysteria. Nor may 
we by any means agree with the learned men who regard Ham- 
let as insane. He had none of the “ stuff’ out of which insane 
men are made. Intense as his feelings were, they had a vent 
in the marvelous workings of his creative genius, and it would 
seem this vent saved him from downright insanity. And this 
view of the case should be the more insisted upon, since in our 
day there is rather a tendency to be insane on the subject of 
insanity. 
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But this aside. There is the great tragedy—a growing won- 
der in this enltivated age. In certain features of interest, in 
several aspects attractive to critical thought, men compare it 
with other tragedies, and especially with Shakespeare’s own 
productions. These comparisons hold good only in the minor 
qualities of the play. Whatever. is distinctive in Hamlet es- 
capes this favorite method of scholarly examination, and se- 
cures a place for itself where parallelisms and contrasts have no 
significance. The highest greatness is not seen by setting it 
beside other forms of greatness, for this is the method of the 
senses, and not of insight. Greatness is essentially insulating. 
If one stands amazed before Mont Blane, it is not because of 
its superiority to the neighboring Alps. Its grandeur is taken 
from the heavens above, not from the earth beneath; and the 
clouds that hang far below its summit are themselves exalted 
by being the apparel of its magnificence. Hamlet affects us 
most through original disclosures where our nature conceals 
itself by reason of its connections with infinity. The world is 
not Hamlet’s trial. The questionings that ever recur and are 
never answered are self-questionings, and his most painful 
struggles are when he is farthest separated from society and 
most completely realizes himself. Other people throw him 
back upon his own perplexing nature, and the more he is in 
contact with associates, the nore he is a paradox and enigma to 
his own spirit. And therefore the increasing hold that Ham- 
Jet has on this advancing age. 

Among our most thoughtful men Hamlet has the position 
of tragic supremacy, because he is the exponent of so much in 
this century. Civilization is externally so splendid that it 
forces many to seek refuge in themselves, and our wise men, 
grown old, are writing their “ Ecclesiastes.” A deep and gen- 
uine sympathy, not born of esthetic art, but of our noblest in- 
stincts, draws us to this tragedy, which contains in itself all the 


profounder elements of human life, and speaks a language 
never heard save where the solemnity of our confused and 
troubled probation rests on the soul with its immortal mean- 
ings. Hamlet is a warning to one of the chief sins/of this 
age—the glorification of the human intellect and the ruthless 
sacritice of the moral nature to its imperious demands. And 
if one would see how rare gifts and graces may wither into 
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nothingness—how the best in us may become the worst, how 
the self-indulgence of even our higher nature will surely work 
its own punishment—he can find it all here in the most im- 
pressive personal form that tragedy ever assumed. Provi- 
dence, as a spiritual power reigning over man, is never so 
awful as when it manifests itself in those finely endowed char- 
acters that have wrenched themselves away from their true re- 
lations to life and duty. And thus it is that Hamlet, the fitful 
and wayward Hamlet, regretful without heartfelt repentance, 
spasmodic not from weakness but. from surplusage of undis- 
ciplined strength—thus it is that this majestic soul becomes a 
transparency through which Providence adapts its revelations 
to the vision of men. No such lesson in ‘ vanity of vanities ” 
has been taught since Solomon heaped around him the treasures 
of the whole earth only to impoverish his soul. 

Nor are these the only instructions brought home to our 
hearts. Those human ties which are most human are con- 
cealed far down beneath the surface of our being. The tiny 
nervous filaments, distributed through the tissues of the organs, 
are invisible to the naked eye, and when combined they extend 
as cords to every part of the body. But we have ties that 
elude the scrutiny of consciousness, and our greatest influences 
do their work in hidden ways. Threads that reach the farthest 
and bind distant results most closely to our souls are often too 
delicate for even our observation. And so it is that we repeat 
ourselves in shapes and aspects least expected, and the mystery 
of the life within is deepened evermore by the mystery of the 
life without. As the procession of events moves forward in 
Hamlet, the shadow of what men call fate thickens in gloom. 
Polonius, worthy of a better destiny, is the first to perish. 
tosencrantz and Guildenstern, “my two school-fellows” who 
“bear the mandate,” are the men who * marshal” Hamlet to 
“knavery,” and in the trial of craft against craft they are de- 
stroyed. Ophelia, so unconsciously trustful, so firmly obedient, 
beautiful, too, in the strength and tenacity of her affections, 
passes from love and hope to disappointment and grief, then to 
madness, then to death. At her grave, where pathos and self- 
reproach and anguish rush with startling vehemence over his 
spirit, reason gives way, while the phantom of recollection 
eries out, “ Zhis is I, Llamlet the Dane!” The insanity is 
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temporary. Hamlet recovers himself, and shows his intel- 
lectual acumen in perfection when narrating to Horatio the 
incidents of the sea-voyage and reasoning with Laertes to con- 
vince him that he is “of the faction that is wronged.” But 
life is exhausted now. “ Fortune’s finger” has sounded all the 
stops she pleased; there remains naught but the dirge; and 
that dirge is over Claudius, Gertrude, Laertes, and Hanilet, 
lying together in death. 





Art. V.—THE POPES AT AVIGNON. 


On the banks of the Rhone, some fifty miles north of Mar- 
seilles, lies a very ancient and now decayed city whose long 
existence is densely packed with history. Its modern name, 
Avignon, comes naturally from Avenio, under which name it 
is described by the Roman historians. Its soil was, however, 
probably trod by Grecian feet five hundred years before Christ. 
After the Romans, it passed under the dominion of the Goths, 
and then of the Saracens, who were expelled from it by Charles 
Martel. After centuries of possession by Provengal counts it 
was sold in 1548 by the Countess of Provence, afterward Queen 
Joanna of Naples, to Pope Clement VI. for fifty thousand 
florins, a part of the price being that he should declare her 
innocent of the murder of her husband, of which she was gen- 
erally believed to be guilty. It continued in papal hands till 
the revolution of 1791. 

The city stands in one of the finest districts of France. 
From a rocky tower in the garden Rocher des Dons the pros- 
pect is one of the most beautiful in all Europe. The majestic 
Rhone flows at your feet. The blue line of the Cevennes 
skirts the north-west. Far across the plain toward the north- 
east lies Mount Ventoux, while farther southward in the dim 
distance are the Alps, and nearer the silver thread of the 
Durance winds along to its union with the Rhone. With all 
its beauty it was plagued with winds, and “ Avenio ventosa, 
sine vento venenosa, cum vento fastidiosa” has passed as a 
proverb into its history. The city is still surrounded by its 
lofty medieval walls, with their towers and battlements and 
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handsome gates, while round the ramparts runs a shady 
boulevard. 

On the rocky eminence that overlooks the river and com- 
mands the city stands the cathedral called Notre Dame des 
Dons, founded originally on the site of a heathen temple, and 
after its destruction by the Goths rebuilt by Charlemagne. 
Near by is what was once the palace of the popes, now a bar- 
rack and a prison. It is a huge, irregular Gothic structure, 
with high, thick, gloomy walls, built piecemeal at long intervals 
by successive pontiffs. Its towers and chambers were in the 
fourteenth century the home of the Inquisition, and they still 
contain the atrocious implements with which it tortured the 
bodies of its vietims. Those grim, solid walls could be at the 
same time the féte place of Petrarch, the poet-laureate of the 
age, and the prison-house of Rienzi, the last of the tribunes. 
These edifices, with one or two others of lesser note grouped 
with them, were the ecclesiastical heart of the city which Pe- 
trarch and other Italian historians called the Babylon of the 
papal Church. The years of the papal residence there were 
called the period of * Babylonish captivity.” This period ex- 
tends from 1305 to 1378, a little more than seventy years. 

The dawn of the fourteenth century began a new era in the 
history of European governments. Theocratie institutions had 
reached the height of their arrogant assumption of power, and 
modern royalty then achieved its first victory. The bold 
theories of Gregory VII., which for more than two centuries 
had made the necks of kings the pavement for papal feet, and 
their thrones the playthings of papal caprice, had found at last in 
Philip the Fair of France a king to defy them. Boniface VIIL, 
a true successor of Gregory and the Innocents, had made a 
desperate struggle to establish more firmly the shaking throne 
of St. Peter. But the ignominy and insult of his last days, 
his fearfui death, and the probable poisoning of his successor, 
showed that popular sentiment no longer regarded the per- 
son of the pope as sacred nor his authority as supreme. In the 
leading States of Europe, after the long dark ages of faction 
and disintegration—after the successive attempts at the impe- 
rial, aristocratic, republican, and mixed forms of royalty—there 
liad at last emerged the essential idea of the twofold nature 
of nations, a government and a people. This idea had found 
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embodiment in powerful leaders. The Plantagenets had been 
its champions, and Edward III. was soon to surpass them all. 
Bannockburn and Crecy were its battle-fields. The last kings 
of the Capetian dynasty were to transmit it greatly strengthened 
to the house of Valois. Charles 1V., with his Golden Bull, was 
its fitting representative in Germany. Margaret, the Semi- 
ramis of the North, was to make it the policy of Sweden and 
Denmark at the close of the century. Switzerland had known 
her William Tell, and Spain was to see the culmination of roy- 
alty in Charles V. It was the development of this principle 
that had secularized the nations. It was the deadly enemy of 
ecclesiastical assumption and tyranny. And though the tide of 
the battle had changed, yet it was around the banners of the 
Church that the bleod of the people was still to flow, the 
strategy of generals was to find its field, and the keenest diplo- 
macy of cardinals and statesmen was to match its powers. 

This antagonism of Church and State was accompanied, 
perhaps largely caused, by the effort of the human mind to- 
assert itself—to cease its worm-like crawling and put on wings. 
Philosophy, literature, law, religion, began to be fields in which 
the mind claimed its right to independent thought without 
the shackles of ecclesiastical supervision. Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus had led the way in the realm of scholastic 
philosophy. Gower and Chaucer had laid the foundation of 
English literature. Before the close of the fourteenth century 
Wiclif was to throw, as a firebrand among tinder-like combus-. 
tibles, his English Bible into the excited thought of the age. 
Dante was just singing his divine songs in Italy and giving 
shape to her language. Petrarch and Boccaccio soon followed, 
the former a prominent actor in the arena of that Avignon 
he so aptly termed the Babylon of the Church. 

The tide of papal supremacy had at last reached its heiglit,. 
and therein lay one of the mightiest of those crises that deter-, 
mine human affairs. The climbing aspirations of the human 
spirit came at length to a final pinnacle. That summit in the 
case of the papacy was gained when, at the jubilee of A.D. 1800, 
Boniface VIII., seated on the throne of Constantine in military 
garb, girded with a sword, a crown upon his head and a scepter 
in his hand, shouted to the assembled myriads before him, “I 
am Czesar—I am Emperor.” Little by little, from local and 
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humble supervision over the spiritual interests of men, the pa- 
pal authority had crept on till its claim embraced all human 
interests in all Christendom. Long years it had been content 
that the spiritual and the secular should move side by side in 
complete accord in the government of the world. But dualism 
in headship is always a monstrosity. There may be harmony 
for a season, but soon or later headship means unity. All save 
one must become subordinate. And so at last the spiritual 
locked the temporal in its invisible fetters. The pope was the 
sole representative on earth of the Deity, and from him, there- 
fore, must kings derive their power, and the temporal must be 
the slave instead of the sister of the spiritual. There must be 
a presiding power that should oversee the secular concerns of the 
nations, hold kings and emperors as their hereditary agents, be 
umpire in strifes, the source of international law, the judge in 
all causes, and the enforcer of its own sentences. Many con- 
ditions and powers helped the claim of the popes. Their office 
was sacred. They controlled the terrible weapons of excom- 
munication and interdict. Their position was supposed to lift 
them above personal interest and narrowing jealousies. But 
experience had proved that the holiest office could be polluted 
by the lust and passions of the holder, and that the corruption 
of the best is always the worst. 

And so the tide turned. But it must go out as it came in. 
No earthquake convulsions to swallow up the waters on the 
instant, but first a decided check, and then the slow, tierce 
struggle until the final ebb. Philip the Fair was the rocky 
barrier against which the highest tide dashed in vain. It was 
he that fulfilled the closing part of the famous prophecy con- 
cerning Boniface VIII, that he should enter likea fox, reign 
like a lion, and die like a dog. The tide turned with Boniface ; 
but the slime it had deposited, and the foul relies of its reces- 
sion, are more clearly visible in the period of the “ Babylonish 
captivity.” 

Seven pontiffs sat on the throne of St. Peter during this 
portion of papal history. The first of these, Clement V., had 
consented to the degradation of the tiara that he miglit win it. 
The crown of Boniface, the disposer of secular crowns and the 
lord of all realms in its lofty claims, after a brief glitter on the 
head of Benedict XI. had tumbled to the feet of Philip the 
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Fair, whence Clement had humbled himself to pick it up. 
Philip had been able to dictate his own conditions. Those 
conditions completely reconciled him to the Church that had 
so lately denounced and deposed him; absolved all his agents 
in the struggle with Boniface; gave him for five years the 
tenths from the clergy of the realm; condemned the memory 
of Boniface; reinstated the Colonnas in the rank and honors 
of the cardinalate ; and gave him the privilege of demanding 
whatever one thing the secret future should make desirable. 
That Clement should be willing to accept the papal scepter on 
such: terms, and wield it under the eye and in the dominions 
of Philip, reveals at once the meanness of his nature and the 
tremendous force of that royal blow which could so stagger and 
stun the papal power. Those who judge the character of 
Clement most charitably declare that the Holy Ghost could 
have had nothing to do with an election to office so marked by 
human policy and deceit, and that his avarice and ambition 
knew no bounds. Ie died shamefully rich, though he had 
lived shamefully prodigal. It was generally believed that the 
beautiful Countess of Perigord was his mistress, who gratified 
his lusts that she might revel in his wealth and wield his 
power. Villani charges him with resorting to magic that he 
might ascertain what had become of the departed soul of one 
of his nephews. Dante places him in hell. His burial was 
ignoble; and though the subsequent piety of the Church gave 
him a silver coftin and an alabaster monument, yet his evil fame 
led the disciples of Calvin two hundred years later to plunder 
his tomb and burn his remains. 

John XXII. was the son of a cobbler. For more than two 
years the papal see had been vacant. The impatience of Chris- 
tendom at length convened the conclave at Lyons. After forty 
days of vain wrangling they agreed to elect whom the bishop 
of Porto should nominate. He was equal to so fortunate an 
occasion, and coolly nominated himself. Others say that the 
vold of the king of Naples had bribed the Italian cardinals to 
vote for the bishop, but only on condition that Rome should be 
the papal seat. He promised upon oath never to mount a 
horse or a mule, but in order to go to Rome. After his coro- 
nation at Lyons, to avoid a breach of his oath, the Rhone be- 
came his steed as far as Avignon, where he walked from the 
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water-side to the palace, and never stirred from it for the eight- 
een years of his pontificate. The popedom thus won by hypoc- 
risy and meanness was held with arrogance and cruelty. John, 
thongh a man of profound learning, indorsed the current 
belief of the age in sorcery and magic. He provided against 
arts of magi¢ by the virtue of a serpentine ring lent to him by 
Margaret, countess of Foix. And when neither this nor the 
sanctity of his person prevented a conspiracy against his life, 
his cruel disposition appears in the punishment of the bishop 
who was charged with using diabolic arts against him. The 
unfortunate man was flayed alive and torn asunder by four 
horses. Cruel persecutions were also instituted against various 
forms of heresy. The last argument for orthodoxy was the 
torture and the stake. The avarice of John far exceeded that 
of his predecessor. He devised new methods continually to 
increase his wealth. Among them was the annates, by which 
every clergyman appointed to a benefice was ubliged to;pay the 
‘ pope one year’s income before taking possession of it. By this 
and other means, notwithstanding his luxurious prodigality, he 
left at his death 18,000,000 florins of gold in coined money 
and 7,000,000 in ingots, jewels, and other valuables. The 
edict of Louis of Bavaria declared that by his scandalous life 
and enormous wickedness he had forfeited every ecclesias- 
tical dignity. John had excommunicated Louis for leaguing 
with the Ghibellines to secure the imperial throne; but the 
status of royalty at this time, as against popery, was well illus- 
trated by the subsequent crowning of Louis at Rome by 
two excommunicated bishops amid the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. For heresy and treason he formally deposed Pope John, 
and cashiered him from his papal office. On Ascension Day 
he took his seat in the Piazza of St. Peter’s on an imperial 
throne, and, amid the glitter and pomp of court and clergy, 
formally decreed Peter di Corvari the true Roman pope, put on 
his finger the ring of St. Peter, arrayed him in the pall, and 
saluted him by the name of Nicholas V. The emperor, the 
anti-pope, and the Ghibellines were for the time triumphant. 
It is worthy of notice that the pet dogma of John—the sleep 
of the soul at death with no waking till the resurrection—found 
no sympathy either in the current theology or in popular senti- 
ment. He was obliged to retract, and the heated disputes, 
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with the chagrin of defeat, were among the embitterments of 





his last days. 

By a whimsical compromise, and an unexpected vote, the 
college of cardinals elected Benedict XII. as the successor of 
John XXII. When he found himself suddenly raised to a 
dignity to which he had never thought of aspiring, he told the 
eardinals that they had elecied an ass for their pope. His 
administrative virtues are conceded to have been a rebuke to 
the vices of his predecessors. But his private character, if 
any credit may be given to his enemies, was far from faultless, 
The epitaph that described him as “a Nero, death to the laity, 
a viper to the clergy, without truth, a mere eup of wine,” may 
have been too bitter an exaggeration. The current proverb, 
“as drunk as a pope,” owed to him its origin and illustration. 
He is said to have seduced and kept as a coneubine a sister of 
Petrarch. Probably such accusations have only too much 













foundation. 

Whatever is believed concerning the character of Benedict, 
the corruption of his suecessor, Clement VI., can hardly be 
dis: uted. The court of Avignon became at once the gayest 
and most luxurious in Europe. The apostolic coffers seemed 
inexhaustible. Preferment was bestowed with lavish land 
without regard to qualifications or character. His own rela- 
tions received a liberal share. The papal palace was made one 
of the most magnificent structures in the world. Art adorned 
its spacious halls and learning graced it. The pope was more 
roval in his attire and more splendid in receptions, banquets, 
studs of horses, and gorgeous displays than the kings and 
emperors who paid him court. He took great delight in the 
company of women, and neither checked nor disguised his 
amorous disposition. The Countess of Turenne, “be sautiful, 
ambitious, and shameless, seemed to surpass all others in his 
affections, and to obtain the most of his favors. His luxurious 
and licentious example gave free sanction to the monstrous 
corruption of the city and was the disgrace and curse of his age. 

Innocent VI. commenced his career as pope by falsifying 
the solemn oath that secured his election. That oath related 
to a statute which, if observed, would have made the cardinal- 
ate superior to the pontificate in its independence and privi- 
lege. As cardinal he had sworn to the statute; as pope he 
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declared it null and illegal. Ile had no scruple to resort to 
the cruelties of the Inquisition to subdue heresy. But in spite 
of perjury and cruelty he was a great improvement on his 
predecessor. Ile is termed by the historian of Latin Chris- 
tianity the most powerful and most prudent of the Avignonese 
pontifis. A splendid tomb just across the Rhone at Ville- 
neuve still remains to mark his resting-place. 

It would be an interesting investigation to inquire how far 
the visitations of God in great public calamities are reforma- 
tory. And as a special case in point, it would be interesting 
to know how much the black plague of these years had to 
do with the elevation of moral tone both in clergy and laity. 
This terrible plague broke out in Europe in 1348. It lasted 
through the popedom of Clement VI., and raged fearfully at 
Avignon in 1361 while Innocent was in the papal chair. In 
some places it carried off two thirds of the inhabitants; in 
others, it left only a twentieth part. At Avignon five eardi- 
nals and a hundred bishops died of it in three months. The 
cemeteries were all filled and multitudes of the dead lay un- 
buried. Priests deserted their parishes, and princes their 
palaces. Only the mendicant friars cared for the sick or 
shrouded the dead. Tire Flagellantes, with a cross in one 
hand and a whip of knotted thongs in the other, secourged their 
bare shoulders through the highways and_ streets, bewailing 
their sins. Amid all this woe and suffering and walking in 
the face of death, it might be supposed that men of all ranks 
would halt in their paths of crime and vice, and fear the retri- 
butions of another world. Doubtless with some it had such 
an effect. But many plunged more desperately into debauch- 
ery, and many more made the miseries of others the occasion 
and the means of their own profit. Religion seldom finds a 
permanent revival as the result of great calamities. The pious 
only are made more pious by afiliction. Floods and plagues 
and great national troubles may alarm and destroy, but piety 
born of terror dies young. The wicked pass on and are 
punished. 

Urban V. was elected pope on the 28th of October, 1362. 
The value of papal bulls and absolutions in that age is well 
illustrated in the case of Barnabo Visconti, one of the most 
powerful of the Italian princes. He had declared himself 
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king, pope, and emperor in his own dominion. He had _prac- 
ticed monstrous cruelties upon the clergy; burned some alive 
in iron cages; bored their ears with hot irons; forced a priest 
to anathematize the pope and all his cardinals. For these and 
other crimes he had been over and over again excommuni- 
cated. But now by Urban he was absolved from all his sins 
on condition of giving up Bologna to the papal dominion with 
certain strongholds he had seized, and leaving the Guelphs in 
his own territories unmolested. Five hundred thousand florins 
of gold was the pope’s dowry, also, on his reunion with the 
Church. Surely Urban understood the relation of politics and 
religion. But, alas for the waning power of the pope when 
such concessions were necessary! Still, against the personal 
character of Urban nothing is alleged. By the contemporary 
writers of his time he is regarded as among the best of the 
popes. He did much to discourage the avarice and licentious- 
ness of the clergy, and much to promote learning and reward 
virtue. Iie made a show of removing the papal seat to Rome 
again and of reconciling the papacy to the empire. But the 
attractions of Avignon were too mighty, and he died there at 
last with the cross in his hand, on a couch before the altar of 
St. Peter, whither he had been carried to die in the sight of all 
the people. 

Gregory XI. was the last of the Babylonian popes. Per- 
sonally blameless in morals, his pontificate was passed in the 
midst of stormy conflicts, and was succeeded by the great 
schism that convulsed Latin Christendom, and threatened to 
make the Alps the boundary of a divided Church. His death 
at Rome, while his heart was at Avignon, typified the double 
succession to the papal erown which rent the Chureh for 
nearly forty vears. 

The character of the Babylonian popes fairly represents, 
probably, that of the inferior dignitaries of the Church as well 
as of the masses of the people. Benedict XII. was painted with 
his fist closed, because he was slow to confer Church prefer- 
ments on men of gross moral character. Petrarch commended 
Gregory XI. for not following the example of his predecessor 
in bestowing benefices on none but those of great virtue, 
because in that case none would be conferred. How consist- 
ently he could bestow such a commendation we can well see 
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when we remember that he himself, with all the excellence of 
character ascribed to him, was the father of two illegitimate 
children. He is said to have been disgusted and intensely 
indignant at the dissipation and corruption of the city and 
court of Avignon. What, then, must have been the immo- 
rality around him if we estimate it in the light of his own ? 
He speaks of the city as one vast brothel. Rome itself was, in 
comparison, the seat of matronly virtue. 

The denunciation which Clement VI. delivered against the 
prelates as one of the last acts of his life, is emphatic testimony 
to their corruption. Said he: 

And if the friars were not to preach to the people, what would 
ye preach? Humility? You, the proudest, the most disdainful, 
the most magnificent among all the estates of men, who ride 
abroad in procession on your stately palfreys! Poverty? Ye 
who are so greedy, so obstinate in the pursuit of gain, that all 
the prebends and benetices of the world would not satiate your 
avidity! Chastity? Of this I say nothing! God knows your 
lives, how your bodies are pampered with pleasures! If you hate 
the begging friars and close your doors against them, It is that 
they may not see your lives; you had rather waste your breath 
on panders and ruffians than on mendicants ! 


One hundred years before, the bishop of Liege had publicly 
boasted that fourteen children had been born to him in the 
space of twenty-two months. Forty years after the death of 
Clement VI., Pope John XXIII. illustrated, as scarcely any 
other man had ever done, the depth of monstrous Inst and 
cruelty to which a human being could go. The period of the 
“ Babylonian captivity ” was not better (perhaps not worse) in 
the moral character of both clergy and laity than the other 
centuries of medieval Church history. 

The Church of the Middle Ages was an ecclesiastical system 
which, under the forms of piety and_ religion, raised the 
hierarchy to marvelous power with its strong temptations 


5 


to tyranny and luxury, while it degraded the masses of the 
laity by playing,upon their fears and superstitions. It was a 
machine manipulated by the few for their own earthly aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the souls of men. By it the most 
godlike element in man was cheated into the most servile obe- 
dience to human dogma, issued often by polluted and lying 


lips as a divine command. The Avignonese period was in the 
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center of this epoch. The papal chair had long been the prize 
of Machiavelian diplomacy, though claiming to be the gift of 
divine decision. It had assumed and exercised supremacy 
over kings and emperors as an essential function of its power. 
But the height of that power had been reached, and secular 
rulers now successfully questioned and resisted it. The pope- 
dom of Clement V. was the virtual gift of Phifip the Fair. 
The giver was able to make his own conditions, and the re- 
ceiver was willing to accept it at the stipulated price. He was 
a man of unbounded ambition and great duplicity. He owed 
all his preferments to Boniface. He was ready to sacrifice 
friendship, as well as gratitude, to his ambition. He was 
ready to accept the dictation of the secular power; to wear the 
triple crown stripped of some of its stars, rather than not have 
it at all. He was content that Christendom should have a new 
center, and that Rome should lose her dominion. The throne 
of St. Peter was transferred to French soil, and the bishop of 
Rome was only a French prelate. A French pope acknow]- 
edged a French king as his master. Such was the inaugura- 
tion of the “captivity.” The transition from the authority 
of Boniface to the subserviency of Clement was as complete a 
revolution as could well be conceived. And in it all was not 
one trace of pious purpose for the souls of men, but only the 
selfish grasping of worldly ambition, luxurious lust, and miserly 
avarice. 

The character of the inferior clergy was not misrepresented 
in that of the head of the Church. The scramble for clerical 
holdings of every grade was intense, and shared by large nuin- 
bers. Real love for the souls of men was a motive either al- 
together unknown or far in the background. The loaves and 
fishes were the real motive. The existing priesthood and the 
candidates for it were in their spirit largely the genuine de- 
scendants of the sons of Eli. Simony was the most common 
of crimes. The poor priest-ridden people were taxed to pov- 
erty to support their spiritual masters and advisers in hypo- 
critical idleness ; and, worse than all, examples of drunkenness 
and lust in those whom they were taught to reverence and imi- 
tate gave ample license to the lower classes of society. The 
moral status of Romish Christianity during the reign of the 
seven popes at Avignon could hardly have been worse. 
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The foreshadowing of that mighty Reformation which ap- 
peared two centuries later lay partially in this very character- 
istic of the papal Church. When the nadir should be reached 
it would be time for the reaction to begin. The forces which 
vere to bring the Church to that lowest point of degradation 
were in mighty and rapid operation. When they seemed to 
carry it to the height of its prosperity they were really plung- 
ing it into the depths of ruin. Like the steeds of Phaeton, 
if held by a master they carried the chariot on the brilliant 
pathway 6f the sky; if guided by reckless ignorance they 
became unmanageable and wrecked the whole. The zenith 
became the nadir. Jerusalem changed to Babylon. The very 
elements which made the Church powerful made it also cor- 
rupt. Persecutions and martyrdoms were the fruitful stimu- 
lants of its growth. Power and wealth were the instruments 
that brought decay and death. 

The clergy were a close corporation, independent of the laws 
of the State. A priest was amenable to no civil law. What- 
ever his crime, he must be tried by the members of his guild. 
And the clergy were made to include any body who could 
write his name or read even a sentence from a book. Who- 
ever could give this proof of membership in the clerical body 
was entitled to benefit of clergy, and to be tried by his peers. 
The walls of a monaster y were as complete a protection to the 
criminal as the Jewish cities of refuge. Not even the king 
could open their gates for the officers of the law. But on the 
other hand, the sanction of the Church was essential to every 
oflicer, from tithingman to king, and to the operation of every 
civil law. The decree of the Church could strip off even royal 
robes and annul the decision of any secular court. The clergy 
made laws for the laity and compelled their obedience. The 
laity made laws and the clergy disobeyed them with impunity. 
Such in brief was the relation of the Church to the State. 

What was the religion of the people? It was summed u 
in the sentence, “‘ Believe the priest and do his bidding.” ‘The 
popular religion was to the genuine religion of the Bible whet 
the manikin is to the man. It was a lifeless machine with the 
priest at the crank. The more intelligent the priest the greater 
the hypocrite. He was an unbeliever in his own professions, 
and made gain of the eredulity of others. At the very conse- 
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eration of the Eucharist he oni i in his heart, “ Bread thou art, 
and bread thou shalt remain.” The piety of the laity was sim- 
ply ceremonial conformity. The rite of extreme unction was 
ample atonement for a corrupt life, and a rich fee as a death 
present secured exemption from purgatory. The morality of 
the people would, of course, correspond with their religion. 
The example of idle, sensual monks who swarmed every-where 
—of priests who did not scruple to invade the sanctities of 
domestic life--could not fail to penetrate the whole fabric of 
society. Every sin was easy because, however gross, a few 
mumbled words and a little money would make all clean 
again, 

When Petrarch and the other Italian writers designated 
Avignon as Babylon, and this epoch of the Romish Church as 
the “ Babylonish captivity,” they used these terms in the whole 
breadth of their meaning. Babylon, in the Scriptures, is the 
antithesis of Jerusalem. As the latter is the type of the pu- 
rity of heaven, so the former is the symbol of the abomina- 
tions of hell. Petrarch, Dante,Boccaccio, and others, were not 


afraid even in their day to use the words in this application. 
Avignon was no mere receptacle of a deported papal throne 
and court, but it was the center of a corruption that overspread 


(hristendom. It was the core of the Church’s rottenness, 
whence spread far-flowing streams of filth and pollution. As 
a specimen of vigorous invective it would be difficult to find a 
more striking one than a letter from Petrarch to a contidential 
friend. He says: 


I am at present in the western Babylon, than which the sun 
never beheld any thing more hideous, and beside the fierce 
Rhone, where the successors of the oe fishermen now live as 
kings. Here the credulous crowd of Christians are caught in the 
name of Jesus, but by the arts of Belial, and being stripped of 
their scales, are fried to fill the belly of gluttons. Go to India, 
or wherever you choose, but avoid B aby lon if you do not wish to 
go down alive to hell. Whatever you have heard or read of as 
to perfidy and fraud, pride, incontinence and unbridled lust, im- 
piety and wickedness of every kind, you will find here collec ‘ted 
and heaped together. Rejoice, and glory in this, O Babylon, 
situated on the Rhone, that thou art the ene my of the good, the 
friend of the bad, the asylum of wild beasts, the whore that hast 
‘committed fornication with the kings of the earth! Thou art 
she whom the inspired evangelist saw in the Spirit ; yes, thee, 
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and none but thee, he saw “sitting upon many waters.” See 
thy dress—“* A woman clothed in purple and scarlet.” Dost 
thou know thyself, Babylon? Certainly what follows agrees 
to thee and none else—“ Mother of fornications and abominations 
of the earth.” But hear the rest—‘“ I saw,” says the evangelist, 
“a woman drunk with the blood of the saints, and the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus.” Point out another to whom this is ap- 
plicable but thee. 


The Latin eclogues of Petrarch were full of the same satir- 
ical denunciation, and his sonnets in his own language still 
more openly characterized the holy see as the “school of 
error, the temple of heresy, the forge of fraud, the hell of the 
living.” Yet Petrarch and his contemporaries, with all their 
eyes saw of its infamy, had no thought of renouncing the 
Romish communion! What philosophy shall explain this and 
kindred facts in the history of the Church in all ages? 

The aeme of papal power was reached in 1198 A. D., with 
the reign of Innocent III. From that time until the de- 
cease of Boniface VIII., fully a hundred years, the popes sat 
on the thrones of princes and the benches of judges as truly as 
in their legitimate spiritual seat at the head of the Church, 
The declension of their power began with Clement V., the 
first of the Babylonian popes, and has never ceased. No 
epochs of its history were more disastrous than the seventy 
years of the “captivity” and the forty of the great schism 
which grew directly out of it. Then came the authority of 
councils, and then the Reformation. From that day popery 
was doomed, though the throes of its death-struggles have 
been long and bioody. 

The forces that wrought against it can easily be traced. 
One important enemy was its own obesity. It was not only 
too plethorie for locomotion, but it was too heavily loaded for 
its frame work. It must collapse by its own weight. Vault- 
ing ambition overreaches itself. The treasure-house bursts 
under the pressure of its contents. ‘The tightening grasp of 
tyranny at last tortures the sufferer into self-defense. The 
subtle influences of unbounded prosperity transforms him who 
should be the holiest of men into the wickedest, and the 
simple truths of the Gospel inte the iron machinery of terrible 
oppression. 

Nationality was asserting itself. That idea was naturally 
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hostile to papal claims. If a nation was a separate entity, and 
not a limb of the papal body ; if it had an inherent individu- 
ality and an independent mission, then the claim of the Church 
was a usurpation to be resisted. The sphere of the Church 
was essentially and unchangeably different from that of the 
State. No monkish incantation nor priestly magic could trans- 
form the chair of St. Peter into a secular seat. It was not 
consistent with the spiritual functions of the head of the 
Church to lay taxes, receive revenues, raise and manage ar- 
mies, enact and enforce civil laws, and, in a word, hold the 
reins of State in his own hand. All this must be done by 
proxy and by an influence exerted from without. The vicar 
of Christ must somehow persuade kings and princes that they 
were ordained of God to be the ministers of the Church, and 
the executors of his will through its earthly head. When, 
therefore, rulers and nations broke loose from that theory it 
would be fatal to the continuance of secular power in. the 
Church. Just this happened. 

Philip the Fair, thongh more as an individual than as the 
head of a nation, began the tight, and Boniface VIIT. found 
himself unhorsed in the terrible tilt. The house of Valois 
took up the glove, and France rapidly rose to national inde- 
pendence. England and Germany were not slow to take the 
same position. Various incidents in the history of minor 
princes also show that the disposition to defy the claims of the 
pope was abroad. ‘Dost thou know, thou old fornicator,” 
said Barnabo Visconti, lord of Milan, “that I am king, pope, 
and emperor in my own dominions; that the pope has no 
power over me nor any of my subjects?” Louis of Bavaria 
declared the pope’s absolution of the vassals of the empire 
from their oaths “a wicked procuration of perjury; the act, 
not of a vicar of Christ, but of a cruel and lawless tyrant.” 

Language and literature were beginning their noiseless yet 
mighty warfare against ecclesiastical despotism. Learning 
and religion became restive in the too narrow drapery of the 
Latin language. New tongues began to take shape and em- 
body living thoughts. Men might pray possibly, it began to 
be thought, in some other tnan a dead language. Ceremonial 
and court language might be other than the Latin. Greek 
put on its resurrection robe. Learning revived. All this 
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struck heavily at obsolete and antique forms, smitten already 

with the symptoms of decay. Moreover, many writers ap- 

peared who turned their invective either in satire or denun- 

ciation with the utmost bitterness and directness against the 

erimes and licentiousness of the clergy. Such were the 

“ Facetive ” of Poggio, the “Speculum Stultorum” of Nigel 

Wircker, and nearer the Reformation the “ Praise of Folly,” 

by Erasmus. Burchiello, Pulci, Franco, Walter Mapes, Hem- 

merlein, Brandt, and others, wrote works that told terribly 

on the vices of those who “divided their hours between the 

chapel, the pot-house, and the brothel.” William of Occam 

and John Wiclif in quite another way made learning the 

agent of reform. The one by his philosophy, and the other 

by his translation of the Bible, made great havoe with the pre- 

tensions of the Church. With all these enemies of popery 

put also the general awakening of the human mind to inde- 

pendent thought on all subjects, the activity of the spirit of 

investigation and discovery, the invention of printing, and the 

general quickening of individual human life, and you have the 

main causes which wrought the downfall of the papal throne. 
One of the most important of the institutions of the papacy 

beginning with this epoch and continuing for centuries, was 

the so-called jubilee. It was an agency of great power and 

profit to the popes, strikingly illustrative of their ingenuity, 

as well as the credulity of believers. But it also led the way 

to that gross and wholesale issuing of indulgences that did so 

much to inaugurate the Reformation. The first of these jubi- 

lees was celebrated just before the “ captivity ” in accordance 

with a bull of Boniface, founded on slight historical basis, but 

some traditional testimony. A Church historian had asserted } 

that in the last year of the 12th century not only Romans, but \\ 

foreigners, had flocked to St. Peter’s Church to gain the indul- 

gences which they had been told were to be had in the last 

year of every century. An old native of Savoy, one hundred ' 

and seven years of age, declared to Boniface that he was there 

with his father one hundred years before, and that the city 

was crowded with those seeking indulgences. Other old men 

corroborated these stories on the testimony of their fathers and 


grandfathers. Boniface saw his opportunity and resolved to 
confirm the solemnity forever. He issued a bull granting full 
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remission of all sins to all who in the current year, beginning 
and ending with Christmas, and every one hundreth thereafter, 
should visit the Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Panl, provided 
they sincerely repented of these sins and confessed them. [o- 
mans must visit the two churches once a day for thirty days, 
and strangers for fifteen. John Villani visited Rome on this 
occasion, and assures us that two hundred thousand strangers 
were in the city during the year, and that they were all sup- 
plied with provisions at reasonable rates. Immense sums of 
money were offered at the tombs of the two apostles. On the 
first day of the jubilee Boniface appeared in the gorgeous robes 
of the high pontiff and blessed the people. On the second 
he showed himself in the imperial mantle, two swords being 
earried before him by attendants crying, “ Behold, here are 
two swords!” thus assuming the supreme temporal as well as 
spiritual power. 

In 1343 Clement VI. changed the celebration of the jubilee 
from the one hundred to the fiftieth year, in imitation of 
the Jewish jubilee. In August, 1348, as the time drew near, 
he issued a special bull urging all throughout Christendom 
to avail themselves of this privilege, as it might be the last. 
Such crowds flocked to Rome, says Petrarch, that one would 
have thought that the plague which had almost unpeopled the 
earth had not so much as thinned it. On Passion Sunday, 
when the handkerchief of Veronica was shown, the crowd was 
so great that many were suffocated and died in the throng. 
Matthew Villani, an eye-witness, says that by the computation 
of the Romans the daily number in Rome from Christmas to 
Easter was one million to one million two hundred thousand ; 
from Easter to Whitsunday, eight hundred thousand; and 
through all the excessive heats of summer in no day was there 
less than two hundred thousand. Meyer says that scarcely one 
in ten ever returned home, but died of fatigne and hunger. 
The Romans treated the pilgrims with great cruelty, and made 
the occasion their harvest for gain. 

Urban VI. reduced the jubilee from every fiftieth to every 
thirty-third year, in memory of the duration of the Saviour’s 
life on earth. During the whole of the year 1390 Rome was 
crowded with pilgrims from all countries and all ranks of 
society. But by special permission the kings and queens of 
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England and Portugal were allowed the same indulgences at 
home as others obtained by the journey. They must, how- 
ever, pay the same sum as the journey would have cost them. 
After the year had expired the same privileges were extended 
to all who could not make the pilgrimage. Vast sums .of 
money thus came into the papal coffers. The agents of the 
pope abused their powers, set up their indulgences to the 
highest bidders, absolved from any crime provided the money 
was forthcoming, and required no penitence nor restitution. 

In 1450 the sixth jubilee was celebrated. The period was 
now reduced to twenty-five years by Paul IT. and Sextus IV., 
and this is still the period for its celebration. It partially re- 
placed the crusades as a moral force supporting the power of 
the pope, and led the way, perhaps, to that extensive and reck- 
less sale of indulgences which was the immediate occasion of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

The epoch of the Church we have now been discussing was 
followed by that of the great schism of the West. In 1378 
Urban VI. took his papal seat on the Tiber, and Clement VIL 
his anti-papal seat on the Rhone. Of the one it was said: 
“« None is so insolent as a low man suddenly raised to power ;” 
of the other, that his name was the antithesis of his character. 
In Urban, his craft, treachery, and utter inhumanity seemed 
almost to confirm the charge of madness. In Clement, high 
birth, courage, and sagacity were a poor offset to his utter 
want of f devotion, holiness, or mercy. For forty years pope 
and anti-pope glared at each other across the Alps, and Chris- 
tendom, arrayed in rival battalions, angrily turned the Church 
into a battle-field of hellish strife, and the States of Europe 
into an arena of intrigue, hate, and blood. Each pope was 
most anxious to heal the schism, provided it could be done by 
the resignation of the other. Boniface, the successor of — 
addressed Clement by the unconciliating title of Son of Belial; 
Clement in return threw the messengers of Boniface into prison. 
Cession, arbitration, a general council, were proposed to heal 
the breach. It was of no avail. The Rhone pope in his 
own palace suffered siege, capture, and five years’ imprison- 
ment. After his release he invited the principal burghers of 
Avignon to a feast, barred the doors upon them, and burned 
them alive. The Vatican pope was tossed on waves of blood. 
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Murder and pillage reddened the Tiber and blackened the 
Eternal City. At last came councils—Pisa, Constance, Basle— 
and a new assumption of power in conflict with papal rights. 
Then the deposition of both popes and the election of a third. 
Then at last in 1447 the election of Thomas of Sarzana as 
Nicholas V., and in 1449 the abdication of Pope Felix, and the 
Latin Church had once more a single head. 

The popedom of Nicholas marks the culmination of this im- 
portant epoch of the papacy. The dominion of Latin Chris- 
tianity was drawing to a close, and the dawn of Teutonic 
Christianity was breaking. A century of such rule as was 
seen in the career of several of the popes between this period 
and the Reformation, with their nepotism, horrible cruelty 
and lust, wars, intrigues, and disasters, was enough. The cup 
was full, and the permanent division of Christendom was 
accomplished. 

And yet it was during this last century of her power that the 
Latin Church conferred some of her richest benefits upon the 
world. Unconsciously, in these very benefits she drew a fatal 
sword upon herself. To throttle the philosophy of the school- 
men and to patronize the literature of the classics was to put a 
keen blade into the hands of her enemies. To entertain and 
introduce to men the poets, philosophers, and historians of 
Greece was to admit a conquering Cyrus through the channel 
of her own Euphrates into a self- complacent and secure Baby- 
lon. To pour upon the world the light of letters and the 
beauty of art; to plant her cathedrals, which in their grand 
silence forever preach a more refining Gospel than the 
mumbled rituals within, was to break the fetters of ignorance 
and superstition, and give birth to a power she could never 
again control. 
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Art. VI.—TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOST LES. 


Tuer discovery and publication of “in early patristic document, 
that was supposed to be entirely lost, and the further fact that 
this ancient treatise, on examination, proves to be of very con- 
siderable value, is an event of not a little interest, in these 
times of active and learned biblical research; and precisely this 
we have in the case of “ Tracuine or trun TwELvEe ApostLeEs.” 
Nine years ago—in 1875—Philotheos Briennios, then metro- 
politan of Serses in Mesopotamia, discovered in the Library of 


lume 


the Holy Sepulcher, in Constantinople, a manuscript vo 
of which almost nothing appears to have been before known, 
but which proved on examination to be of great value. It 
was written in cursive Greek, and is dated A. D. 1056; the 
scribe or copyist signs himself “ Leon, copyist and sinner.” The 
book is made up of 120 leaves or folios of parchment, and 
contains, first, “ Clirysostom’s Synopsis of the Books of the 
New and Old Testaments ;” then the “ Epistle of Barnabas ;” 
next in order are two * Epistles of Clement ;” then comes the 
“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” occupying pages 76-80 of 
the manuscript, and this is followed by “Twelve Epistles of 
Ignatius ””—the current seven, besides one to the Virgin Mary, 
and four others. The “find” was chiefly prized by the finder 
for its complete copies of the “ Epistles of Clement,” neither 
of which had been found entire in any of the known mannu- 
scripts; and these were soon after published, having been 
carefully edited by the discoverer. But the pages of the 
“Teaching” did not escape his notice, for he announced its 
discovery in his edition of the Clementine Epistles. The new- 
found book was examined by a number of eminent patristic 
scholars, but, as far as appears, without suspecting its real char- 
acter. It is manifest that Bishop Briennios had no correct 
appreciation of the value of this portion of his discovery, for 
he said nothing about it when, in addition to the Clementine 
Epistles, he called public attention to the fact that the book con- 
tained the complete Greek text of Barnabas and the “ Epistles 
of Ignatius,” both of which he proposed to prepare for publica- 
tion. Bishop Lightfoot seems to have very faintly suspeeted 
that there might be something worthy of attention in the 
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“Teaching,” for in the appendix to his new edition of “St. 
Clement of Rome” he remarked in passing, while recognizing 
the great value of “the new Greek of Barnabas,” that “ what 
may be the value of the ‘Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum’ 
remains to be seen.’ And what is still more strange, certain 
German scholars were engaged in restorifig the lost book from 
fragments preserved in other works, while the complete manu- 
script, whose discovery had been made public, was disregarded. 
For eight years after its discovery the “ Teaching ” remained 
quietly in the hands of the good bishop, who, during that time, 
and apparently as a labor of love, carefully edited it, and then 
gave it to the public, “with an abundance of learned illustra- 
tions.” This was done in 1883. 

A book answering very fully to this is referred to by several 
of the early apostolic fathers, and, indeed, there can be no doubt 
of both its genuineness and its antiquity. It is cited by Clement 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius speaks of it in his History as tév 
AzooréAwv ob Aeyouevat didayai; and Athanasius names it in one 
of his epistles. Both the A postolical Constitutions and the Apos- 


tolical Epitome were evidently in part drawn from this work. 
From these sources the attempt was made, by Krawatzky and 
others, to reconstruct the lost document, with most remarkable 


success, as is seen by comparing their work with the original. 
A catalogue of the books of the Scriptures, canonical and un- 
canonical, attributed to Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantiuo- 
ple, (A. D. 806-814,) inelndes among the latter the “ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” and it is placed between the * Gospel 
of Thomas” and the “ Epistles of Clement.” This is the latest 
reference anywhere found to the document. The “ Teaching” 
probably belongs to the second century. Some would even place 
it in the last decade of the first, but about the middle of the 
second is its most probable date. Its whole tone is in harmony 
with the recognized writings of that time, and while it contains 
nothing which forbids its assignment to that date, its antiquity 
is corroborated by an abundance of collateral evidence. 

In respect to its form and substance the “ Teaching” appears 
to have been designed to serve as a mannal to Christian con- 
verts and believers, and a directory for certain ordinary relig- 
ious services. The first six chapters relate to moral duties. 
Then follow instructions respecting baptism, fasting, and 
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prayer, the eucharist, with forms of prayer and thanksgiving. 
After these are given somewhat definite instructions in re- 
spect to religious teachers ; cautions against impostors and pre- 
tenders ; exhortations to duly reverence the genuine ; the Lord’s 
day services; directions respecting the appointment and the 
treatment of bishops and deacons; of brotherly love and duty, 
and of personal devotion and watchfulness—-the whole made 
the more impressive by a reference to Christ’s expected coming 
“in the clouds of heaven, and all his saints with him.” 

In tone and style the tractate is Petrine rather than Pauline ; 
Judaistic or Syrian rather than Ephesian or Roman, and it has 
therefore been inferred that its place of origin must have been 
somewhere in the East, perhaps Antioch, or some other place 
in Northern Syria. Its forms of thought and its references 
and illustrations are distinctively Jewish; and yet there are 
manifestly purposed oppositions to certain Jewish opinions 
and practices—as when a difference respecting the fast-days 
is prescribed, or the “ Lord’s day ” substituted for the Sabbath, 
as the time for the assembling for public worship. But, as 
with the Jews, the hours of prayer and the days for fasting 
are definitely prescribed. The ethical element has the first 
place ; great emphasis is laid on certain observances—fasting, 
almsgiving, and forms of prayer. On the other hand, there is 
a notable absence of reference to the peculiar facts and doc- 
trines of the Gospel; to the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin in virtue of his atoning 
sacrifice. In these things the “Teaching” is not unlike the 
Epistle of James, presenting chiefly the ethical and disciplin- 
ary side of religion. These things indicate that its locality 
must have been elsewhere than in Western Asia or Europe— 
the regions in which the specifically Pauline conceptions of 
Christianity prevailed. 

tespecting the date of its composition the internal evidenc« 
agrees very well with the external, fixing it not later than the 
earlier part of the second century. The coincidences of both 
thought and language between it and both Hermas and Bar- 
nabas render it almost certain that either these quoted from 
that, or that from these; and it seems the more probable that 
the ‘ Teaching” was the original. Certainly, ritualistic tenden- 
cies early manifested themselves in the Church; at first in 
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very small proportions, but steadily increasing in extent and 
exactness. Signs of the beginning of these things are clearly 
manifest in this tractate, which appear in the “ Pastor of Iler- 
mas,” and the “ Epistle of Barnabas” still further developed. 
The Apostles’ Creed, also, lies in this line of development, for 
while in the “ Teathing” no confession of faith is prescribed to 
the eandidate fer baptism, the Creed, which must have been 
a somewhat later production, and which was required of can- 
didates, is a rather comprehensive statement of Christian 
eredenda. The Apostolical Constitutions, which belong to a 
still later time, carry the ritualistic prescription much further. 
As, therefore, the place of the preparation of this manual was 
pretty certainly somewhere toward the east of north-east of 
the Mediterranean Sea, so also its date very naturally falls 
within the iirst half of the second century. 

The references to various classes or orders of Christian 
teachers and inchoate ecclesiastical arrangements indicate an 
existing transitional state of things. Not much is said about 
aposties, but evidently their place is supplied by the “ proph- 
ets,” who seem to have been a elass of itinerant evangelists, with 
more or less authority according as they were or were not 
recognized as “true prophets.” But clearly they could exer- 
cise only a moral and advisory authority in the Church; and 
even in that day the abuse of the “religious tramp” had be- 
come so large that each new-comer was required to prove his 
elaims—to work for his own support, or to pass on. The 
local churches were becoming individualized, with the two ecar- 
dinal conditions of self-government and self-support. There 
were “bishops,” but these were manifestly of the same kind 
or order, as elders or presbyters ; and there were “ deacons,” 
stewards of the temporalities, who, however, were expected to 
be like their predecessors at Jerusalem, “men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom ;” but they were such as 
in the Church of our day would be styled laymen. The dis- 
tinction of three orders in the ministry seems to have been as 
yet unknown; and as that began to appear scarcely earlier 
than the end of the second century, these things agree with 
the conclusion before reached as to the date of this writing. 

The instructions respecting baptism, fasting, and the eu- 
charist indicate a very considerable growth of ritualism, as 
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pared with what is found in the New Testament, and yet 
much less than appears in the Apostolical Constitutions. In 
the New Testament nothing is required but to profess faith in 
Christ, and purposed repentance, and the form of the adinin- 
istration has been left so undefined that nobody knows certainly 
what was the mode of apostolical baptism. In the “ Teaching” 
a preparatory process is dictated, which, however, relates al- 
most entirely to certain details and formalities. No profession 
of faith is required, no creed recited, but only the subject is 
to be baptized in the name of the holy Trinity. As to the 
mode much more is required, but just what it was is very un- 
certain. “ Living” [running ?] water must be used, for which 
requirement neither authority nor reason is given; but, the re- 
quirement was not absolute, for other water might be used ; 
and if cold water was not at hand, then warm water would 
serve, and in the absence of both, [in sufficient quantity,] then 
it was sufficient if water were poured on the head three times, 
in the name of the Sacred Persons. The reading of the text, 
and especially the force of the word #n, (év,) seems to imply that 
the baptized must enter the water of baptism; but whether so 
that his whole body should be immersed, or only so as to cover 
his feet, the text does not determine-—the ancient zconographs 
favor the latter,and the only thing that seems to be consid- 
ered indispensable was the threefold affusion upon the head, ¢to 
(sic) the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

In respect to who were or could be subjects of baptism, it 
has been claimed that the necessary implication is that none 
but adults could comply with the required conditions, and 
because nothing is said about any others the inference is that 
no other subjects were thought of as possible. But, at most, 
this evidence is only negative, and so leaves room for an- 
other conclusion; and as there were no vows to be taken nor 
creed to be professed, and as it is known that even little chil- 
dren were subjected to fastings in patristic times, the implica- 
tion referred to is far from being conclusive. No word is said 
about either the moral or spiritual significance of baptism, 
though it is named as a prerequisite to uniting in the eucharist, 
which has a remote glancing at the magical effects of baptism, 
that afterward become the prevailing belief. 

The eucharist—_the Lord’s Supper of Protestantism—appears 
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to have been regarded chiefly, as its name suggests, as a service 
of thanksgiving, not specifically for God’s great gift of his Son, 
but generally for all good things. There is no allusion to 
either a commemoration or a symbolizing of Christ's death, 
which not only sweeps away all thought of transubstantiation, 
but also empties the service of the characteristics for which all 
grades of orthodox Protestants value the sacred ordinance. 
The Apostolical Constitutions, in their prescribed order for 
the administration of this sacrament, are much more in ac- 
cordance with the modern, and certainly the scriptural, idea ; 
for whatever may be thought of some other things found 
in them, this whole service, as there set forth, is both more 
scriptural and evangelical, and incomparably richer than that 
under notice. 

Though very moderately liturgical in comparison with the 
elaborate forms that were instituted in later times, yet, as com- 
pared with what is found in the New Testament, what is con- 
tained in the * Teaching” shows no inconsiderable advance in 
that direction. This may be seen in the prescriptions respecting 
the forms and conditions to be observed in the administration 
of the two sacraments, most of which are clearly extra-script- 
ural, and in some things puerile. Somewhat elaborate pre- 
scriptions are also given respecting prayer. Three times a day 
each one was directed to pray, using the Lord’s prayer as 
given by Matthew, including the doxology, except that “ the 
kingdom” is not named. The presence of this doxology, 
which is not found in the oldest copies of the New Testament, 
and is omitted from the Revised Version, indicates the develop- 
ment of liturgical forms in the early Church, which, however, 
in this case was still incomplete. Somewhat elaborate forms 
of thanksgiving at the eucharistic feast are given, with the 
significant permission that the prophets may give thanks as 
much as they will. The eucharist was to be celebrated every 
Lord’s day, which appears to have been the practice from the 
beginning, and was to be preceded by the confession of sin, 
apparently to the whole Church, and if there were “ quarrels” 
between any they must be reconciled. 

The closing exhortation brings into notice the well-known 
fact, that in the early Church the expectation of the speedy 
coming of Christ was very generally prevalent. The words here 
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used imply that so imminent was that stupendous event that 
each one ought to be always expecting its manifestation. Some 
things in the apostolical epistles seem certainly to favor 
that view, and with such preconceptions it was easy to inter- 
pret our Lord’s words in Matthew xxiv, xxv, in the same way. 
On the face of the words St. Paul seems evidently to have de- 
clared the event near at hand, and both he and some others of 
the apostolic writers use the fact of the early coming of Christ 
as a motive to diligence and long-suffering on the part of Cliris- 
tians—motives which are readily deduced from the certainty 
and the nearness of death, to which, however, they seldom 
definitely refer, But the lapse of eighteen hundred years, with- 
out the fulfillment of the expectation, suggests the necessity for 
reconsidering the whole subject with the aid of the facts of 
history. 

Intimations have occurred that after all this pretended dis- 
covery may turn out to be a cheat or a forgery; but the proof 
of its genuineness as an ancient production, and of its identity 
with the work of the same name referred to by the fathers of 


the early Church, scarcely admits of doubt. The quotations 


made from the “ Teaching” still found in the writings of the 


fathers are identical with what is found in the newly discov- 
ered manuscript, and taking these for their guide a company 
of German scholars a few years ago set about reproducing the 
original, which was published just about the time that the 
original was discovered, and the two are found to coincide 
with remarkable exactness. The manuscript has also been 
seen and somewhat scrutinized by several trustworthy scholars 
—among them Dr. Long, of Robert College—and they seem 
to have had no doubt that the manuscript is really what its 
discoverer supposed. If genuine, however, its value as an au- 
thority is still an open question. It was reckoned as apocry- 
phal by the fathers, and it has internal signs of not being a 
trustworthy expression of the early Church in its apostolical 
catholicity, if, indeed, that specific characteristic had been de- 
veloped at the date of this document, which may be doubted. 

For the benefit of our readers who may not have seen a copy 
of the “ Teaching,” and that the above remarks may be the 
better appreciated, we give in the following pages the original 
text, with a pretty exact translation, of the famous tract. 
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AIAAXH TQN AQAEKA AITIOSTOAQN. 


Adayn Kupiov did tov dadexa atooTéAwy Toi¢ Aveo. 


Keo. a. ‘Odoi dvo eioi, pia ti¢ Gwij¢ Kai pia Tov Oavarov, dtahopa 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 


dé TOAAR peTtasd TOV Ovo Odwv. ‘H pév ody dd0¢ Tie Gwijg Eat 
avTn TEWTOV, dyaTHOELG TOV Oedv TOV TOLHOaYTa GE DevTEPOY, TOV 
tAnoiov Gov @¢ ceavTév' Tavta dé doa éav OeAnoys uh yivecOat 
cot, Kai od GAAw jw) Toiet’ = TotTtwr dé T@V Adywr i diWayn EotLV 
attn Evdoyeite rove katapupévove vyiv Kai meocevyedbe UTrEp 


tov &yOoav buov, vnotevere JE UTEO THY DlWKOYTwWY tudo’ Tola 


yao yaeuc, fav ayandte Tove ayat@vrac tude; obyi Kai ta LOvN 
TO avbTd Tovovatv; wsic dé dyaTaTe TOE wLoOvYTAaG Dude Kai OY 
&kere éyOpdv, "Aréyov THY capKiKwY Kai KoomLKOY ETLOYWLOY, 
’Eav tice oot 60 pattojta cic tiv defvav dtayova, oTpéWov avT@ 
Kai tiv GAAnY, Kai Eon TéAELOG’ Eav dyyapEton OF T.¢ pido Ev, 
braye wer’ abtov Ovo éav dey tic TO imwatidv cov, dog aiT@ Kai 
Tov xiT@va av AaBy TLC GTO Ov TO Obv, 17} aTrTaiTEL” OSE yae 
diveoa, Tlavti t@ aitovvri oe didov Kai uy drairer: taot yao 
OéA€t didoo8at 6 ratio éx Tov idiwy yaptouaTwr. Makagioc 6 
diode Kata tiv évtoAnv: ab@oc yde éotiv* ovai TO AauBavovTe 
el wév yao xpeiav Eywv AauBaver tic, GO@o¢ Eorat’ 6 dé 7} yoElav 
Eywv dwoet diknv, ivati tAaBe nai el¢ ti, év ovvoyy dé yevouevoc 
ékeraoOnjoera Tmepi ov Expage, kai obK keAevoerat Exeibev péxyouc 
od a0d@ Tov ~toyatov KodpavTnv. "AAAA Kai TEQi TobTOV J?) 
elonrat’ ‘Idpwoarw ih éAenuoovvy aov eic tac yEipde oov, péxoLg 
dv yva@¢ tive dwe. 


Keg, 8. Aevrépa dé évtoAq tij¢ didayic. Ov dovedboerc, ob povyed- 
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aetc, ov TatdopOopijaetc, ov TopVEvaELC, Ov KAEWELC, OV payEvoEtC, 
ob dapuakevoetc, ob dovetoeic téxvov év PO0pG obde yevnbéev 
amokreveic. Ovk émiOvujoeie Ta Tov TANoioY, obK émtopKHoELC, 
ob wpevdouaprvejoetc, ob} KakoAoyhoetc, ob pvnotkaxjoetc, OdK 
fon dtyvanwv ode diyAwoooc tmayic yap Oavarov fh dtyAwooia. 
Ovbk Earat 6 Adyoe Gov Wevd7e, ob KEVvOC, GAAG pEEaTwUEeVo? TOAEEL. 
Ovn toy mAcovéxrnc obdé dota ovdé broKeiti¢ obdé KaKxoHOnc 
ovdé breendavoc. Od Any Bovdjy tovnpdy Kata Tov TAnoiov 
gov, Ov monoec Tavta dvOowTov, GAAG ov¢ pév bAéyéetc, TrEpt 
dé Gv TeOGEVEY, Oc OE GyaTTHIELC DTeO THY Wryhy oor. 





Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Nations. 


CuartEeR I, There are two ways, one of life and one of death, 


9 
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and the difference between the two ways is great. 

The way of life, then, is this: 

First, Thou shalt love the God who made thee: 

Second, Thy neighbor as thyself; and all things whatsoever 
thou wouldst not have befall thee, do thou, too, not to another. 

And of these words the Teaching is this: Bless them that 
curse you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for them that 
persecute you; for what thank have ye if ye love them that love 
you? do not the nations also the same? but love ye them that 
hate you, and ye shall not have an enemy. 

Abstain from fle ‘shly and worldly lusts. 

If one give thee a blow on the right check, turn to him the 
other also, and thou shalt be perfect; if any one press thee 
into service for one mile, go with him two; if one take away 
thy cloak, give him thy coat also; if one take from thee thine 
own, ask it not back; for not even canst thou. 

Give to every one that asketh thee, and ask not back; for 
to all the Father wills that there be given of his own free 
gifts. Blessed is he that giveth according to the command- 
ment; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that receiveth; for [but] 
if, indeed, one that hath need receiveth, he shall be guiltless ; 
but he that hath not need, shall submit to trial with reference 
to why he received and for what purpose, and, having come 
into custody, shall be examined with reference to what he 
did, and shall not go forth thence until he have paid the last 
farthing. 

But concerning this, also, it hath been said: Let thine 
alms sweat in thy hands until thou know to whom to give. 


Cuap. II. And the second commandment of the Teaching is: 


2 


Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not corrupt boys, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not use magic arts, thou shalt not prac- 
tice sorcery, thou shalt not kill a child by abortion nor put it 
to death w hen born. Thou shalt not covet the things of eid 
neighbor, thou shalt not forswear thyself, thou shalt not bea 
false witness, thou shalt not speak evil, thou shalt not Sears a 
grudge. Thou shalt not be double-minded nor double- 
tongued; for doubleness of tongue is a snare of death. Thy 
word shall not be false, nor, empty, but fulfilled by deed. 
Thou shalt not be covetous, nor rapacious, nor a hypocrite, 
nor malicious, nor haughty. Thou shalt not take evil counsel 
against thy neighbor. Thou shalt not hate an y man, but 
some thou shalt reprove, and for some thou shalt pray, and 
some thou shalt love above thy life. 
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Ked. y’. Téxvov pov, pevye a6 tavtd¢g tovnpod Kal amd TavTo¢ 
2 duoiov avtov. My yivov dpyidoc: ddnyei yao } Opyi mpOg TOV 
govov" unde Sndwrij¢c unde Eprotixdc unde OvuiKdg: Ex yap TOUTwWY 
andvtwy ddvor yevvavtat, Téxvov pov, pa yivov énibvunriic: 
odnyei yao 7 EmOvuia 7ed¢ Tiv TopvEiav' nde aloxpodbyog wydée 
vynAdpbaduog ék yap TovTWY aTdYTWY poLyeial YEevV@VTAL. 


, s , : , , : 2 ~ . 5 * 
Téxvov pov, 47) yivov olwvooKkdroc: éretdi) Odnyet elg THY eldwo- 


Aaroeiav’ unde erraowddc jundé pwabnuatindg pndé TreptKkabaipwr, 
unde 0é2€ abta BAEmELY’ ex yap TObTWY aGTdvTwY eidwAoAaToEia 
yevvata. Téxvov pov, ur yivov pevarng Ered? Odnyet TO wWevo- 
ua ele tiv Kaori: unde dtAdpyveoc unde Kevddosocg éx yap TOv- 
Twy atavtwr KAotai yevvovta. Téxvoy pov, un ylvov yoyyvooc: 
éxeidi) Odnyei ele tiv BAaodnuiav’ pndé avOadng nde Trov7d- 
gowv’ &k yao TobTay andvtwv Biaodnuia yevvavTa, “lobe 
dé meavc, érei of Teaeic KAnpOVOUHaoVaL Thy yiv. Tivov paxgo- 
Ovuoc Kai EAenjuwv Kai dKkaxoc Kai hobyto¢c Kai ayabdc Kai TeéWwv 
Tove Abyove dia TavToOc, Ov¢ HKOVvoac. Ody dpwoEtc ceavTdv OE 
dwaerc TH Wuyt) cov Opdooc. Ov KoAAnOjoETat f Woyh cov pETa 
byndAwv, GAdAd pera Stkaiwy Kai TaTeELvOv dvacreadyjoy. Ta 
ovuBaivovta ao évepymata we ayaba mpo0déey, eldwc Gti aTEP 


Oeov ovdéev yiverat, 


Keo. 0. Téxvov ov, tod AadovvTéc cow Tov Adyov Tov Ocod pvys- 
Oijoy vuKroc Kai Huépac, Tiunoetc dé abtov we Ktigiov: 60ev yao 
H) Kve.orncg Aadsirat, éxei Kipidc éoriv, ’Exgnrijoec dé xa’ 
quépav Ta medowra TOV ayiwy, iva éravatatby ToI¢ Adyotc aiTav. 
Ov rofijcee oxiona, sionvedserc dé wayouévove: Kotveig diKaiwc, 
ob Any Ted0wToy éAéyEat eri TapaTTapacty, Od dupvyjoetc, 
mérepov Eorat 7] ob. Mi) yivov medc wév 70 AaBeiv éxteivwy Tag 
xeipac, Ted¢ dé 76 dodvat ovorav’ éav Eyyc, dia TOY YELO@Y Gov 
dade AvVTEWOLY GwapTi@Y Gov. Od diardoetc Sovvat odde diDOde 
yoyyvoec yvaon yao tic éorty 6 Tov jucO0d Kadréc dvtaTodérne. 
OvK adroorpadjoy Tov évdeduevoy, ovyKotvwvhoec d& TdvTa TO 
adeAba oov kai odk épeic ida eiva’ el yao év TO AOavaTw Kor- 
vavol gore, Téow pwadrdov év Toic Ovnroic; Od dpeic THY yeiod 
gov ad Tov viov cov 7} dd rie Ovyaredéc¢ cov, 42Ad ard vedrnToe 


Oatere Tov POBov Tod Beod, OdK éritakerc dovAw ov 7} Taidio- 
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Cuar. III. My child, flee from every evil thing, and from every 


2 


thing like it. 

be not prone to anger, for anger leadeth to murder; nor 
jealous, nor contentious, nor passionate ; for out of all these, 
murders are begotten. 

My child, be not one that lusteth, for lust leadeth to forni- 
‘ation; nor of foul speech, nor of leering eyes; tor out of all 
these, adulteries are begotten. 

My child, be not an augur, since augury leadeth to idol- 
atry; nor an enchanter; yor an astrologer; nor a purifier [a 
concoctor of charms ?]; nor be willing to behold these things ; 
for out of all these, idolatry is begotten. 

My child, be not a liar, since lying leadeth to theft, nor a 
lover of money, nor vain-glorious; for out of all these, thefts 
are begotten. 

My child, be not a murmurer, since mermuring leadeth to 
blasphemy; nor self-willed, nor evil-minded, for out of all 
these, blasphemies are begotten. 

But be meek, since the meek shall inherit the earth. Be 
long-suffering and pitiful and guileless and quiet and good, and 
continually trembling at the words which thou hast heard. 
Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor give assurance to thy soul. 
Thy soul shall not be joined with lofty ones, but with right- 
eous and lowly ones shalt thou hold converse. 

The events that befall thee, thou shalt accept as good, 
knowing that nothing cometh to pass without God. 


AP. IV. My child, him that speaketh to thee the word of God, 


thou shalt remember itight and day, and shalt honor him as 
the Lord ; for where the sovereignty of the Lord is preclaimed, 
there is tHe Lord. 

And thou shalt seek out daily the faces of the saints, that 
thou mayest rest upon their words. 

Thou shalt not be desirous of division, but shalt bring con- 
tending ones to peace ; thou shalt judge righteously; thou shalt 
not respect persons in reproving for transgressions. 

Thou shalt not hesitate whether this shall be or not. 

Be not one that with reference to receiving stretcheth out 
the hands, but with reference to giving contracteth them: thou 
shalt give by thy hands a ransom, if thou have @¢, for thy sins. 
Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor when giving shalt thou 
murmur; for thou shalt know who is the good Recompenser 
of the offering. Thou shalt not turn away from him that is in 
want, but shalt share all things with thy brother, and shalt 
not say that they are thine own; for if ye are partakers |to- 
gether| in that which is immortal, how much more in the 
things which are mortal, 

Thou shalt not remove thy hand from thy son or from thy 
daughter, but from youth shalt teach them the fear of God. 

Thou shalt not lay commands in thy bitterness on thy 
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ky, Toic émi TOV adtov Oedv éAmiGovaty, év TLKEia Gov, UHTOTE Ov 
un poBnOjoovra Tov éx’ duorépoic Oebv* ob yap EpyeTae Kata 
10 mpd0w7ov Kadéou, GAX’ id’ od¢ TO TvEipa Hroiwacey, ‘Tpeic dé 
oi dovAot broTraynoece roic Kvpiowe duwVY we TETW OEod év ais- 
1l ytvg Kai d68w. Meojoec taioav itoKeLotv Kai Tav 6 ji) apeoTov 
12 t@ Kvuoiw. Od ph byxaradizyc évtoAag Kupiov, pvadserc dé & 
13 mapéAaBec, p7jte Tpo0oTBeic te ddaip@v. ’Ev éxxdAnaia éSouo- 


hoynoy Ta TapanT@UaTa Gov, Kai ov TeOGEAELOY Eni TEOGEVYT/Y 
: ; 2 Sap eae ae 
14 cov év ovvedijoe movnpa. AbtH éotiv h Od0¢ TIE SwHe. 


Keo. ¢’. ‘H dé tov Oavatov édd¢ éotiv abtn: TewWTOY TaVTwY 

2,3 movnod tote Kai Katapac peoTh* ddvot, pouyetat, ErLOvuiat, Top- 
veiat, KAoTal, cidwWAOAaTPEIaL, WayElal, PapHaKelal, GeTayai, Wev- 
douaprvpiat, roKpiaeic, OitAOKapdia, SOAOc, UTEONHPavia, KaKkia, 
avOadeva, TAeovetia, aiaypodoyta, CnAoturia, Opacvryc, trpoc, 
dAagoveia’ duaxtat ayabav, pcovvrTes GAjOeLav, dyaT@vTE Wer- 
doc, ob yevwoKovrtec jucbdv Sikatoovvnc, ob KoAAa@pEvor ayaa 
ovdé Kpice dikaia, ayeuTvovvTec odK Bic TO dyabbv, GAA’ Bic TO 
ToVvnpOV* WY paKkpav TeavTHC Kai DTOMOVH, UaTaLa ayaT@vTec, 
dwKovrec dvratddona, ovK EEovvTEC TTWYOY, Ov TOVOdYTEC én? 
KATATOVOVLEVW, OV ylvwoKoVTEC TOY TOLHOaYTA abtovc, poveic 
TEKVWY, HOOPEIC TAGOUATOS BEOv, aTOGTPEdOuEVaL TOV EvdEduEVOY, 
kataTovovvTec TOV OALBOuevov, TAOvOiwY TapadKANTOL, TEVTITWY 
dvowot Koitai, TavOawagryroe’ pvobeinre, Téxva, and TovTWY 
aT avTwv. 


Keg. ¢’. “Opa fur) tic o& TAaVIjOy a7d TabiTne Tie 6600 THe didaxijec, 
émel tagexto¢ Beov oe diddoxe. Ei pév yap dbvaca Baordoat 
ddov tov Gvydv tov Kupiov, téAetoc Eon: el 8’ ob Sivaca, 6 divy 
tovto Toiet. Tlepi dé tic Bewaewe, 6 divacat Baoracov* ard 6é 
tov eidwAobiTtov Aiav mpdcexe* Aazpeia yao éott Dewy vEeKxpar.” 


Keg. 6°. Tlepi dé tov Barrionwaroc, ottw Garricate’ Tavita mdvTa 
2 mooetévrec, Batrioate sic TO 6voua Tov Tated¢ Kai Tov Tiovd Kai 
3 tov ayiov IIvetparoc év tdart Govrt. Edy dé py Eye tdwe Cov, 
elec dAdo idwp Bartioov: ei J’ ob divacae ev Woyee, ev Oeoud. 
"Eav dé aporepa pr) Eyyc, Exyeor ele tiv Kepadiy tei¢c tdwe sic 
évona Tlatedc¢ cai Yiov kai dyiov Mvetuaroc. Ted dé tov Bar- 
tiowatoc TeovnoTevodTw O BanTigwv Kai 6 BanTi~ouevog Kai ei 
tivec GAAo dvvavtat’ Kedevoerc dé vnotevoa Tov BaTTiGouevoy 


0d ude 4 db 
TOO julac 7 OVO, 
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bondman or maid-servant, who hope in the same God, lest per- 
chance they shall not fear the God who is over both ; for he com- 
eth not to call according to appearance, but unto those whom 
the Spirit hath prepared. And ye, the bondmen, shall, in mod- 
esty and fear, be subject to your masters as to a type of God. 
Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and every thing that és not 
pleasing to the Lord. 
Do not in any wise forsake the commandments of the Lord; 
but thou shalt guard what thou hast received, neither adding 
thereto nor taking therefrom. 
In the church thou shalt confess thy transgressions, and 
thou shalt not come to thy prayer with an evil conscience. 
14 This is the Way of Life. 


Cuar. V. And the Way of Death is this: 

2,3 First of all, it is evil and full of curse ; murders, adulteries, 
lusts, fornications, thefts, idolatries, magic practices, sorceries, 
rapines ; false testimonies, hypocrisies, double-heartedness, de- 
ceit, haughtiness ; malice, self-will, covetousness, filthy talking, 
jealousy, self-assurance, loftiness, boastfulness ; persecutors 
of good men, hating truth, loving falsehood, not knowing the 
reward of righteousness, not joined to axy thing good nor to 
righteous judgment, watching not with a view to good, but 
with a view to evil; far from whom are meekness and patience, 
loving vain things, pursuing a requital, not pitying a poor man, 
not toiling for one borne down with toil, not knowing Him 
that made them; murderers of children, destroyers of God’s 
handiwork ; turning away from him that is in want, oppressing 
him that is afflicted, rich men’s advocates, poor men’s lawless 
judges; utter sinners. 

10 May ye be delivered, children, from all these. 


Cuap. VI. See that no one cause thee to wander from this Way 
of the Teaching, since thus aloof [away] from God doth he 
2 teach thee. For, if thea art able to bear the whole yoke of 
the Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou art not able, 
what thou art able, that do. 
And concerning food, brook [abstain from] what thou art 
able; but of that which is sacrificed to idols beware exceed- 
ingly, for it is a worship of dead gods. 


Cuap. VII. And concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: 

2 Having first said all these things, baptize into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living 

3 water. But if thou have not living water, baptize into other 

4 water; and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. But if thou 
have not either, pour out water thrice upon the head, into the 
name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the 
baptism, let the baptizer and the baptized fast, and any others, 
if they can; and thou shalt command the baptized to fast one 
or two days before. 
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Keo. 9. Ai d& vygoreiat tua 7) EoTwoay peta TOV UTOK—LTOY’ VNO- 


4 


Tevovat yao devtépa oaBBaTwv Kai méunTy Lusic dé vyorevoate 
rerodda Kai TapacKkevijv. Mydée pocevyecPe we of broKpiTai, 
GA’ we énédevaev 6 Kiproc év T@ evayyeAiw avTov, otTW TPOdEv- 
yeobe Tlateo quo 6 év TO ovpavo, aytadOijTw TO Ovoja cov, 
E,0éTw h Bactdeia cov, yevnfijtw TO O&Anua cov we év ovpav@ 
kai émi yi Tov detov iuav Tov Extovaioy dd¢ Hiv oruEpoV Kat 
ddEg ipiv THY OMELAny yuav we Kal weig adiepev Tog GdELAeTatE 
yi@v, Kai un) eloeveyKyc hua cig TeLpaoMOY, GAAG Proat jude azo 
Tow Tovnoow’ Ort aov ear H Svvamic Kai H Sosa ei¢ TOvE aiwvac. 
Toi¢ tie Nuépac obTw TPOGEv EOE. 


Keo. 6’, Tlepi d& tie ebyapioriac, obtwe ebyaploticate’ TPWTOV 


9 


mepi tow ToTnptov' Evyapiorotuév cot, Maree juwyv, oreo THe 
dytacg duzéiov AaBid tov mawWd¢ aov, He éyvaploag ipiv dua 
"Inaov tov zatdé6¢ cov" coi ij dea sic Tove ai@vac. Tlepi b& tov 
kAdonatog §=Evyaptototpév oot, Maree quay, bree ti¢ Gwij¢ Kat 
yvodewc, T¢ éyvaptaacg iuiv dia "Inoov row mawW0g cov ool F 
d6éa ele rove ai@vac. “o7zep tv Todo KAdona dLecKopTLOMEVOV 
étdvw TAY Opswv Kai ovvayfev Eyéveto Ev, ObTW OvVAYO)iTw Gov 
n exkAnoia a76 TOV TEpaTWY TIC yij¢ ei¢ THY oY Baotreiav StL 
cov tori H ddsa Kai h Sbvauic dtd ‘Inoov Xeuorod eli¢ Tove ald- 
vac. Mydsic d& dayétw pundé mlETW GTO TIC evyagloTiac tuor, 
GAx’ ot Bartiobévrec ei¢ dvoua Kvpiov: kai yap tepi TovTOV Eion- 
kev 0 Kvetoc’ Mz) date TO dytov Toic¢ Kvoi. 


Keo. «. Mera 68 76 éutAnoOivat oitwe ebyaptotioate: = Evyaguo- 


9 


4 
5 


6 
» 
7 


8 


rovuév oot, Matep dyte, b7ép Tov dyiov bvéwaté¢ dov, Ov KuTEG- 


kyvwoacg Ev Taig Kapdiaic Hu@y, Kai deo TiC yvwoewc Kai Tio- 


ps 
/ 
Tewe kai GBavaciac, 7¢ éyvwoioag ijiv dLa "Inoov Tov mabe cov" 


coi } dda sig Tove ai@vac, Lv, déonoTa TavToKodToe, *KxTLGAC 
Ta tavta Evexev Tov dvouaToc Gov, Teodiy Te Kai ToTOV *EMdwKac 
toic dvOomroig ei¢ andAavav iva cot ebyagiotiowo., iv dé 
éyapiow TrvevpatiKyy Teopiy Kai ToTOY Kai Cwijv aiwrviov dia Tov 
matdoc ov, Med tavtwv ebyagtoroipéev cot drt Ovvaroc el’ Goi 7 
d6éa ei¢ Tove ai@vac. Mviyjabnri, Kite, tie éxxAnsiac cov Tov 
pvoac0a aitiyv ard Tavréc Tovnpod Kai TEAsL@oa abriy év TY 
dyaty oov, Kai svvatov avtiy and Tov TETodpwY avémwr, TV 
aytacbeisav ei¢ tiv onv Baotdsiay, tv jroinacac abry bri oov 
éoriv 7) dtvauuc Kai 7 6dga eic Tobe ai@vac. "EAGETW ydetc Kai 
mapeAbétw 6 Kdopoc oiToc. ‘Qoavva 7 vid AaBid, Ei tee 
dytoc tori, epyéoOw ei tic ovK Fatt, pweTavositw’ papavabd, 
"Aunv, Toic d& mpopytate éEnitpérete evyagloreiv boa Dédovaty, 
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Cuap. VUT. But let not your fastings be with the hypocrites; 
for they fast on the Second Day of the week and on ¢he Fifth; 
but do ye fast the Fourth and Preparation. 


2 Neither pray ye as the hypocrites, but as the Lord com- 
manded in his gospel, thus pray: 
3 Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 


Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also 
on earth, Give us to-day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debt as we, too, forgive our debtors. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evik; for thine is the power 
and the glory forever. 

+ Pray thus three times in the day. 


Cuap. IX. And concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks. 
First, concerning the cup: 

2 We thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David, 
thy servant, which thou hast made known to us through Jesus 
thy servant ; to thee de the glory forever. 

3 And concerning the broken bread: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy serv- 

4 ant; to thee de the glory forever. Just as this, a broken 
piece, was scattered upon the hills, and was gathered together 
and became one, so let thy Church be gathered together from 
the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for thine is the glory 
and the power through Jesus Christ forever. 

5 But let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, but those 
that have been baptized into the name of the Lord; for con- 
cerning this the Lord hath said: Give not that which is holy 
to the dogs. 


Cuap. X. And after being filled, thus give thanks: 

2 We thank thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast caused to dWell in our hearts, and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality, which thou hast made known to 
us through Jesus thy servant; to thee de the glory forever. 

3 Thou, Almighty Sovereign, didst create the universe for thy 
name’s sake; both food and drink thou gavest men for enjoy- 
ment, that they might give thanks to thee; but to us thou 
hast graciously given spiritual food and drink and life eternal 


4 through thy servant. Before all things, we thank thee that 
5 thou art mighty: to thee de the glory forever. Remember, 
Lord, thy Church, to deliver it from every evil and to make 

it perfect in thy love; and do thou gather it from the four 

- winds, the sanctified Church, into thy kingdom, which thou 
hast prepared for it; for thine is the power and the glory tor- 

6 ever. Let grace come, and let this world pass away. Lo- 


~T 


sannah to the Son of David. If any one is holy, let him 
come: if any one is not, let him repent: Maranatha. Amen. 
8 But permit the prophets to express what thanks they wish. 
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Ke@, wd. “Oc dv ovv tA0av didaky tac tavtTa TavTa, Ta TEOELEN- 
péva, d&Eac0e aitov: éav dé adtoc 6 diWddaKwv oteadeig didaoKy 
GAAnv diay sig TO Katadioat, 7 aiTow dKovonte’ eic Jé TO 
mood0eivac dikatoovvnv Kai yvoow Kvoiov, déac0e avtov wc 
Kigiov. Tlepi dé twv azooTdAwy Kai Te0pynTwY Kata TO SoypLa 
tov ebvayyediov, ottw Toijoate. Tld¢ d& arootoAog Epyouevoc 
mod¢ tude dexOjTw wc Kietoc: ob pevei dé huépay piav? éav 68 4) 
xosia, Kai tiv dAAnv’, ToEl¢ JE Ebv peivy, WevdotpodiTHC eoTiv. 
’Ekepyouevoc 6& 6 dréaro20¢ undév AapBavérw elu derov Ewe ob 
abvjichy éav 62 apyietov aity, Wevdoteodytyc oti. Kai mavta 
TmoopijtHy Aadovvra év TvevuaTe ov TELpdoETE OVdE SLaKpLVEITE 
maoa yao auaptia d@eOijoera, aitn O& 7) quapria obK adeOjoETat, 
Ov mac 68 6 Aadov év rreipatt ToOpiTHE EoTiv, GAA’ éav Exy 
Tove TeOTOVE Kupiov. ATO oty THY TROTHOY yuwoOjaETAL O WeEv- 
SompopnTne Kai 6 kpo@ijTnC. Kai mag neoprtye Opigwy TeaTECay 
év mvetuatt, ob dayera an’ adtijc, eidé puryye Wevdorpodytn¢ 
éati: mac 6& te0@ir HC OiddoKwv Tijv aAnberar, ei A SidaoKet ov 
zoel, Wwevdorpopytnc éori, lac d& mpodrtn¢e dedoxtpnacpévoc, 
GAniivdc, Tov sig pvoTieLov KooniKOY ExKAnoiac, jt) diddoKwy 
dé toeiv doa abto¢ Trovei, of KeLOnoETat bh’ dua@v' weTa Oeov yao 
Eyet Tijv Kpiolw WoatTtwe yae éoinoay Kai ol dpyaiot TeOPi)TaL. 
“Oc O° dv eizy év rveipart’ Adc pot dpyiera 7 Ereod Tiva, obK 
axotosobe abrov éav dé TmEQi dAAwY voTEpotYTwWY eizy Jovvat, 


undsi¢ aVTOV KOLVETH, 


Keo. 43’. Tae dé 0 épyouevoc év dvouart Kupiov deyOijtw, Exeira dé 
Joktuaoavrec avtov yvwoeobe: ovveow yae ere Sekiay Kai ao.o- 
repdv, Eipév mapodié¢e tori 6 épyouevoc, Boneire aito baov 
dvvacbe ov pevet J& ™QdC Dude si pa SvO 7] TOEIC Huépac, eav 7) 
dvayxn. Ei d& Oédet med¢ tude wabijoat, Teyvirnc Ov, éoyactéaOw 
kai dayétor ei 08 obK Eyer TEYYNY, KaTa Tiv CbvEOLY bud@Y TEOV07)- 
dare, THC wh doyo¢ uEP bu@y Choerat youoriavéc. El 6° ob OéAet 
OvTW ToLEelv, YoLOTEUTONOC EaTL’ TODEYETE GTO THY TOLOU7wY. 


Keg. vy’. Tag d& zp0pnrn¢e GAnbivoc, OéAwv Kabijoa tebe tude, 
2 détog gore tie teOdic abtod ‘Qaairwc SiWacKkakoce aAnhvoc 
3 éotiy détoc Kai avtéc Wo7EO 6 Epyarne, TIC TEO@ij¢ abrov. Tacav 
ovv atapyny yevvnudtwr Anvod Kai dAwvoc, Bowy te Kai TeO0Bd- 
twv AaBov dwaeig toi¢ TPOdITALC’ adtoi yao Eliot ol deytepEic 
4,5iuav, "Kav dé pn) Eynte teopyrny, déte toile 7rwyoic, "Kav 
6 attiay ToLAC, TV atapyiv AaBov Sdc Kata Tiy EvtoAny, ‘Qoab- 
Two KEpduLOY oivov 7) EAaiov avoitac, tiv atapyiv AaBav dde 
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Cuar. XI. Whoever, then, shall come and teach all these things, 


ao 


@m-t 


© 


10 


the things aforesaid, receive him; but if the teacher himself 
turn and teach another doctrine to the destruction of this, do 
not hear him; but ¢7 he teacheth to the promotion of righteous- 
ness and knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. 

And with reference to the apostles and prophets in accord- 
ance with the ordinance of the gospel, act thus. And let every 
apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord; but he 
shall remain, not one day, | only,| but, if there be need, the next 
also; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. And let 
the apostle, when he goeth forth, take nothing except bread to 
suffice until he lodge; but if he ask mone y, he is a false prophet. 
And no prophet that speaketh in the Spirit, shall ye try or 
judge; for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not 
be forgiven. Not every one, however, that speaketh in the 
Spirit, is a prophet, but only if he have the ways of the Lord. 
From their ways, then, shall the false prophet and the prophet 
be known. And no prophet, that in the Spirit commandeth 
a meal, will eat of it, else he is a false prophet; and every 
prophet that teacheth the truth, if he doeth not what he teac ‘hh. 
eth, is a false prophet. And no prophet, approved, true, 
acting with a view to the world-mystery of the Church, but 
not teaching others to do what he himself doeth, shall be 
judged in your presence ; for with God he hath his judgment; 
for in like manner did the: ancient prophets also. But who- 
ever in ¢he Spirit shall say: Give me money, or something else, 
ye shall not hear him; but if he bid you give for others that 
are in want, let no one judge him. 


Cnap. XII. And let every one that cometh in the name of the 


9 


Lord be received, and afterward ye shall prove and know him; 
for ye shall possess understanding right and left. If he that 
cometh is a traveler, help him as much as you can; however, 
he shall not remain with you, except for two or three days, if 
need be. But if he wisheth to reside with you, being an arti- 
san, let him work and eat; but if he hath not a trade, provide, 
according to your understanding, that, as a Christian, he shall 
not live with you idle. But if he doth not wish so to do, he 
is one that maketh a gain of Christ: beware of such. 


Cuap. XIII. But every true prophet that wisheth to reside with 


9 
~ 


Or += 


oo 


you, is worthy of his food. In like manner a true teacher, 
himself also is worthy of his food, just as the workman. 

Every first-fruit, then, of the products of wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt take and give 
to the prophets; for they are your high-priests. 

But if ye have not a prophet, give to the poor. 

If thou make a baking of bread, take and give the first- 
fruit according to the commandment. In like manner, on 
opening a jar of wine or oil, take and give the first-fruit to 
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roic seo@yraice: dpyveiov dé Kai iaTiomov Kai TavTOg KTiWaATOE 
LaBov tiv anapyijv @¢ dv aot O0Sy, d0¢ Kata TIV EVTOATY. 


Keg. 06’. Kara xvpaniy dé Kupiov ovvaxfevteg KAaoate apTov Kat 
, . ae ‘ LOL APE E  am 
EVYAQLOTIOATE TEOTESOLOAOYNOGLEVOL TA TAPATTWMATA VILWV, OTWC 

is a ag’ =. 2s B ic oe in aa 
Kabapa 7) Ovoia tpov y. Tag d& Exwv tiv aupusoAiav peTa TOV 
‘ ae as a : eee a ‘ 
éraigov avtov pi ovveAPétw vyiv, Fwo ov SiaAAaywoty, va U1) 
KoLvwO 7) Ovoia tov" abtH yap eoTlv 7 pydeioa v0 Kveiov 
s , . , , " oe 
Ev zavri roTw Kai yedvw mpooPEpELY pot Ovoiav Kabapav’ ort 
Baotrevc wéyac eli, A€yer Kigeoc, kai TO Ovowa ov Oavpacrov Ev 
toic tOveot, 


Keg, v6. Xeipotovicate ovv éavroic étiaxdtove Kai dtaKkovove agiove 
Tov Kvoiov, dvdpacg meaeic Kai adtAapyteove Kai aAnOeic Kai 
dedokwaoéevove wuiv yap Aetroveyovor Kai avtoi tiv Aetovo- 

2 yiav Tov tp0pHTo@V Kai didacKdAwy, My ovv brepidynTe adrovc: 
avzoi yae eiotv of TETYUWNLEVOL DuaV pETa TOV TEOMNTOV Kal JLda0-~ 
KAAWY. 

’"Exéyyere 62 GAAnjdove wh ev doy, 422’ év elonrvy, oc exyere év 
sAéyyere d2 dAAjAove pi ev dpyy, Gad’ év elonvy, ¢ Exer 
TO evayyediw Kai Tavti dotoyotvTt Kata Tov ETEépOV jundeic¢ 

4 Aareitw unde map’ vuwv aKovéTo, fwo ob petavoroyn. Tac dé 
evyac tuav Kai tac édenwoobvac Kai Tdoacg Tag TedeELC OUT 
TromjoaTe, we EyeTe Ev TH EvayyeAiw TOU Kvpiov Tuer, 


Ked. tc’. Tenyopeite b7ép tie Coie buoy’ of Avyvot dudv 7) oBea- 
Oijtwoav, Kai al dadviec tuov ph ExaAvéoOwoav, aAda yiveobe 
frouio ob yae oidate tiv doav, év 4 6 Kiptog tov toyerat. 


2 Ilv«vac d& ovvayfjseobe Cytotvte¢ ta avikovta Taic yWvyaic 
tua ov yao wWHeAroet Vac 6 Tac Yodvo? Tie TiaTEwc Duor, baV 
3 py) Ev TO EOYATH KAaLE@ TEAELWOHTTE. "Kv yao zaic éaydratc Hué- 
pate TANOvYBijc0vTat of WevdoTtpodijrat Kai of POopeic Kai otoa- 
gioovrat Ta TPOBaTa sic AvKOVe Kai t ayaTN OTEadHoETaL Elc 
picog avéavovonc yap Tij¢ dvouiac, pucioovewy GAAhAove Kai 
di@govot kai Tapadwoovat, Kai Té6Te havijcetat 6 KooWoTAAvoC WC 
vidg Oeov Kai Tornoe onueia Kai Tépata, Kai 7) yi) mapadoOnoerat 
eic xelpacg avtov, kai Tornoe abEura, & obdétoTe yéyovev bE 
4 aiavoc, Tore ijget ) xtiow TOV avOpaTwV Ele THY TiPwoLY. TiC 
doxiasiacg Kai oxavdahioOnoovra ToAAOi Kai adtoAovyrat, ot J& 
broueivavrec Ev TH TiaTEL aVTOV OWOHGoYTA br’ abtod Tow KaTA- 
5 Oeuaroc, Kai réTe davijoetat Ta onueia Tie aAnOeiac’ TeaTOV, 
onueiov exTteTAGEWE EV OLEAVG, Eita OnuEioV dwrij¢ adAntyyoc Kai 
TO TOITOY avdoTacic vEKE@Y' Ov TavTwY dE, GAX’ we ~opéO 
6 “H&ee 6 Kuetoe nai tavrec of dytot pet’ abrod. Tére dwerat 6 
Koowoc TOV KvpLoY EpYouEvoY ETavW TOV VEPEAOY TOU ovparvod. 
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the prophets; and of money and clothing and every posses- 
sion, take the first-fruit, as it may seem good to thee, ‘and give 
according to the comm: andment. 


Cuar. XIV. And every Lord’s Day gather yourselves together, 
and break bread and give thanks, after having also confessed 
your transgressions, th: at your sacrifice may be pure. 

2 But let no one that is at variance, with his fellow assemble 
with you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not 

3 be profaned; For this is the one that was commanded by the 
Lord: In every place and time, offer Me a pure sacrifice; for I 
am a great King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful 
among the nations. 


Cuap. XV. Choose, therefore, for yourselves bishops and dea- 
cons worthy of the Lord, men meek and free from the love of 
money, and true and proved; for they, too, render you the 

2 service of the prophets and teachers. Do not, then, despise 
them; for together with the prophets and teachers, they are 
your honored ones. 

3 And reprove one another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye 
have it in the gospel; and to every one that acteth amiss 
against another, let no one speak, and let him not hear from 
you until he repent. 

4 But your prayers and alms and all deeds so do, as ye have 
it in the gospel of our Lord. 


Cuar. XVI. Watch for [over] your life ; let your lamps not be 
quenched, and your loins not be loosed, but be ye ready; for 
ye know not the hour in which our Lord cometh. 

2 And ye shall often be gathered together seeking the things 
which become your souls; for the w hole time of your faith w ill 
not profit you, if ye be not made perfect in the last time, 

3 For in the last days the false prophets and the corrupters 
shall be multiplied, and the sheep shall be turned into wolves, 
and love shall be turned into hate; for as lawlessness increas- 
eth, they shall hate one another, and persecute and betray, and 
then shall appear the world-deceiver as the Son of God, and 
shall do signs and wonders, and the earth shall be delivered 
into his hands, and he shall do iniquitous things which have 
never been done since the world began. 

4 Then «shall the human creation come into the fire of trial, 
and many shall be caused to stumble and shall perish; But 
they that endure in their faith shall be saved from under the 
curse itself. 

5 And then shall appear the signs of the truth; first, the sign 
of an opening in heaven, then the sign of the sound of a 
trumpet, and third, the resurrection of the dead; not of all, 
however, but as was said: The Lord shall come, and all the 

6 saints with Him. Then shall the world see the Lord coming 
upon the clouds of heaven, 
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Arr. VII.— THE CATHOLIC DOGMA OF CHURCH 
AUTHORITY. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the popular mind regards the 
Roman Catholic Church and religion as both degenerate and 
dangerous. The common people take short cuts to conclu- 
sions, always, of course, at the risk of doing injustice, but 
not seldom reaching right results. They form judgments of 
the various denominations, (except their own,) not by careful 
study of their systems of doctrine and government, but from 
public information and limited personal observation. Thus 
they describe Presbyterians as predestinarians, Baptists as im- 
mersionists, Methodists as revivalists. They think of the Uni- 
versalists as holding to the salvation of sinner and saint alike, 
of the Unitarians as robbing Christ of his divinity and religion 
of its heart, and of the Roman Catholics as worshiping Mary 
and the saints, putting the pope in the place of Christ, and 
lodging the power to forgive sin in the priest. The Episcopal 
Chureh is to them a Church of forms and ceremonies, claim- 
ing closer kinship to the Roman than to the Protestant faith, 
None of these loose popular definitions would, of course, be 
acceptable to the denominations to which they are applied. 
They are inadequate; but they contain, it will be hardly dis- 
puted, a core of truth. We Methodists believe in revivals. 
We believe that our Church was raised up to offer salvation to 
the people; but our system is much more to us than a series 
of camp-meetings or special revival efforts. So the popular 
judgment of Romanism is, doubtless, an injustice in some re- 
spects ; but that Catholic teaching seems to involve the errors 
thus attributed to it is not to be denied. The question as to 
how far that Church is responsible for wrong impressions as 
to its doctrine and practice is a question to be settled in full 
view of its aims and claims as a Christian Church. It claims 
to be holy, apostolic, universal, and united, and aims to em- 
brace all mankind within its pale, outside of which there is no 
salvation. It also claims to be infallible as a teacher of divine 
truth. If, therefore, it so pfesents and teaches and appropri- 
ates the doctrines of salvation that the common people outside 
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its communion derive inferences as to its character which 
it is not willing tg accept, there must be some grave fault in 
the system, or in the practice or presentation of it. A di- 
vine religion intended for all must be adapted to all, and must 
show its credentials in its life and teaching. But allowance 
must be made for prejudices of education. These prejudices 
exist, not alone against the Roman Catholic Church, but 
against all denominations. They have borne, they still bear, 
strongly against Methodism. But our place in evangelical 
Christianity is not misapprehended, and the general character 
of our teaching is not misunderstood. We may be justly 
chargeable from other stand-points with putting too much 
stress on this doctrine or too little on that; but we are not 
accused of holding views repugnant to the common mind_of 
Christianity or to the word of God. It would be unfair to set 
up the popular judgment against the philosophical basis of 
any system. Public opinion is not a competent jury in matters 
requiring research and scholarship; but it is well qualified to 
weigh and compare results and make deductions from them. 
Much weight is therefore to be attached to the common ver- 
dict against Romanism. 

Those who have studied with candid mind the Roman Cath- 
olic system are much slower to pronounce an unqualified judg- 
ment against it. It is seen to possess many and important 
features in common with evangelical Christianity ; much that 
is sound and good with the unsound and the false; and charity 
inclines to magnify what is favorable and underestimate what 
is unfavorable. It is hard to reach a strictly impartial result. 
If the object be to ascertain in how many points the Catholic 
agrees with the Protestant or scriptural system, or how much 
it differs, the showing in either case will be formidable, and 
the real truth will perhaps lie between the two extremes. The 
difficulty which a scholarly and judicial mind meets in study- 
ing the life and teaching of the Church of Rome, is not alone 
in the effort to hold the balance with blind impartiality, but 
in ascertaining the real character of the practical teaching in 
diocese and congregation. Catholic preachers are not in the 
habit of publishing their discourses. Here and there a distin- 
guished prelate or priest, famed for his eloquence, gives to the 
Catholic people a volume of sermons; but the list of American 
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Catholic books will be searched in vain for more than a dozen 
such publications, most of which are not of the present age, 
and cannot be taken as representative. The chief reason for 
this scarcity of modern Catholic sermon literature is, doubtless, 
to be found in the fact that in Catholic services the sermon 
holds a very subordinate place. “It may or may not form part 
of the exercises of public worship,” we are told by an eminent 
auihority, “ according to the occasion and its attendant cireum- 
stances. It is less important, and felt to be so by both clergy 
and people, than visiting the sick, hearing of confessions, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, (not to speak of the offering up of 
the holy sacrifice of the mass,) which, more imperative duties, 
necessarily occupy the larger part of the time of Catholic 
priests.”* Nor is there any theological literature, in the 
proper sense, for the Catholic layman. There is an abundance 
of Catechisins for the neophyte, a long list of books of devo- 
tion, and a copious Catholic story literature, but theology and 
theological discussion are in the ecclesiastical tongue and for 
the priests, who do not generally venture, as is the custom of 
Protestant ministers, to discuss doctrinal subjects for the ben- 
efit of the people. Tow the body of priests understand and 
teach Catholic doctrine the inquirer cannot, therefore, from 
these sources, undertake to show exhaustively. There is such 
a thing as a consensus of Catholic teaching and practice in 
every country as shown in the spirit of the Church, in the 
character of priest and layman, in the attitude toward moral, 
politieal, educational, and religious questions, in discussions in 
the Catholic press, and in other ways, which impress the non- 
Catholic mind ; but there is another line of investigation which 
lies open to every candid and intelligent mind, and cannot, it 
would seem, fail to reward the investigator with valuable and 
trustworthy results. It enters into the heart of the system, 
and taking up the great dogma of Church authority, shows 
what its bearings are upon the spirit, character, and teachings 
of the Church. This is the task now proposed, candidly and 
conscientiously, to be undertaken. 

It must, of course, be coneeded that the Church of Rome 
expresses in its symbols and decrees much of the doctrinal 

*“American Catholic Quarterly Review,” editorial department, p. 752, Octo- 
ber, 1881. 
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truth of Christianity. The Apostles’ Creed, which many 
Protestants deem a sufficient summary to serve as a test of 
Christian fellowship, is in constant use in Catholic services. 
The doctrines of the nature, power, and attributes of God, of 
the persons of the Trinity, of the fall of man, of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, of the final destiny of saint and sinner, 
are hardly ground of dispute between Roman and Protestant 
Christians. There is much more in belief and practice which 
is held in common, and much on which the differences do not 
appear irreconcilable; but there is, nevertheless, a chasm 
between the two systems which refuses to be bridged. They 
are as different in spirit, character, and results as are the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Russia and those of the United States. 
Both countries agree in recognizing the truth that mankind 
needs governing; but as to the source, character, and applica- 
tion of the governing authority they are at wide variance. 
Catholicism and Protestantism agree that all men are sinners 
who may and ought to be saved; but as to the method and 
means of salvation they are hopelessly divided. The Romanist 
conception of the kingdom of God which Christ came to estab- 
lish on earth is not that it is an inward life, born of the Holy 
Spirit and nourished by divine grace, whose outward manifes- 
tation is a godly walk and the fellowship of unity ;* but rather 
that it is a visible human organism endowed with the power 
of producing and controlling a spiritual life. Not only has 
God put into the hands of the Roman Communion, which 
comprehends all there is of the glorious kingdom on earth, the 
work of saving mankind, but he las placed in its keeping and 
control the treasures of grace, + so that when it chooses to con- 
fer its ordinances or to withhold them it confers or withholds 

* The great German thevlogian’s idea of the Church is: “The Chureh first 
came into existence with Pentecost. : . . Certainly the entire body of disciples 
had already an outward center in His person, and his design was that the Church 
should grow out of that body; but such a Church did not as yet exist before the 
Holy Spirit had prepared and collected a mature discipleship. The Church is 
called the temple of the Holy Ghost, consisting of living stones, bearing Christ’s 
life in them; that is, personalities.”—Dorner’s “System of Christian Doctriue,” 
vol. iv, pp. 345, 346. “ 

+ “According to Catholics the recognition of and submission to the visible 
Church is the ordained means of sharing in the invisible treasures of grace.”— 
“Catholic Dictionary,” London and New York, 1884, p. 168. This new and im- 


portant work is severely criticised for its liberal Catholicism. 
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saving grace. Let us see if this is not a true statement of 
their teaching. 

Japtism as one of the ordinances committed to the one 
true Church, the Church of Rome,* is “necessary for 
all.’+ It “is as essential for the infant as for the full- 
grown man, in order to attain the kingdom of heaven.” + 
The only exceptions admitted are when an unbaptized person 
has a desire without opportunity for the ordinance, which is 
the baptism of desire, or lays down his life for Christ, which is 
the baptism of blood.§ Obviously, infants are not included in 
either of these classes. To them God cannot extend his grace, 
because the ministry of the Church has not reached them. 
“Ts not that,’ Archbishop Gibbons asks, “a cruel and heart- 
less doctrine which excludes from heaven so many hariless 
babes that have never committed any fault? To this I reply, 
Has not God declared that baptism is necessary to all?” The 
Council of Trent in Canon VII pronounces its anathema 
sit against all those who say that “grace, as far as God’s 


part is concerned, is not given through the said sacraments 
always and to all men, [my italics] even though they receive 
them rightly, but only'sometimes and to some persons.” | The 
previous canon lays down the doctrine that the sacraments are 
not simply outward signs of grace received through faith, but 
confer the grace they signify on all persons “who do not 


place an obstacle therennto;” while Canon VIIT anathema 


tizes those who deny that grace is “conferred through the act 


* “ Butler’s Catechism,” as “revised by the four Roman Catholic Archbishops 
of Ireland,” pp. 22-24. 

+ Chapter IV of the Canons of Trent says that the change from death to life, 
“since the promulgation of the Gospel, cannot be effected without the laver of 
regeneration or the desire thereof.”—Schaff's “Creeds of Christendom,” vol. ii, 
p. 91. “ Butler's Catechism ” 

“ Q. Is baptism necessary to salvation? 

“ 4, Yes; without it one cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

“ Q. Who are appointed by Christ to give baptism? 

“ 4, The pastors of his Church; but in case of necessity any layman or 
woman can give it.”—P. 46. ‘ 

¢ “The Faith of our Fathers.” By Arebbishop Gibbons. John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore. 1884. P. 311. 

§ Cyprian held, however, that martyrdom outside the Church is not only not 
meritorious, but rather an aggravation of sin. Hagenbach, vol. i, p. 275. 

| “‘Creeds of Christendom,” vol. ii, p. 121. 


also says : 
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performed.” Pope Eugenius IV. held that the sacrainents are 
effected by the things which stand for the matter, by the 
words which stand for the form, and by the person of the 
minister, and that if “any one of these three things be want- 
ing, there is no sacrament.”* Having by divine authority 
been invested with the exclusive power of granting the sacra- 
ments by which alone the soul can make its way to heaven, it 
follows that the Church of Rome, as the only true Church on 
arth, has in its hands the eternal destiny of all mankind.+ 
The dogma of the supreme authority of the Church is the key 

to the Catholic svstem and tlie cause of its wide variance from 
the faith and spirit of the Gospel. It would, as every intel- 
ligent mind must admit, avail a sinful world but little if Christ 
had accomplished the work of atonement at the cost of his in- 
carnation, sufferings, and death, and had placed its benefits in 
the keeping of a power that might withhold or confer them 
according to a fallible will and an imperfect understanding on 
its own code of conditions to the recipient. He did, indeed, 
indicate a prerequisite to the enjoyment of these benefits— 
a desire to be saved—but he did not commit to fallible human 
. 7 . . . bd ? 
judgment the prerogative of deciding when and to whom the 
: . . . . mi. 
regenerating grace should be imparted. This dogma was of 
gradual growth. It began with the assumptions of the bishop, 
de veloped along with the papacy unto its present tremen- 
dous proportions, and has struck its rootlets into every particle 
of Catholic theological soil. It will be necessary to get a full 
understanding of its scope and bearings in order to proceed 
to the accomplishment of the purpose sought in this article. 
Moehler, who was a very moderate Catholic, and who was 
criticised for his concessions, gives this definition of the 
Church : 

By the Church on earth Catholics understand the visible com- 
munity of believers founded by Christ, in which, by means of 

* “Catholic Dictionary,” p. 736. 

+ “ Professio Fidei Tridentine.” The “Catholic faith, without which no one 
can be saved.” Catholicam fidem. extra quam nemo salvus esse potest. “ Creeds 
of Christendom,” vol. ii, p. 210. Also Cardinal Newman in “ Answer to Glad- 
stone,” p. 159. “No Catholic ever thinks of disputing ” the dogma that “ out of 
the Catholic Church and out of the faith there is no salvation.” All the popes, 
bishops, and doctors, he adds, have proclaimed it. Pius LX. excepted, however, 
those who “ lie under invincible ignorance.” 
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an enduring apostleship established by him, and appointed to 
conduct all nations, in the course of the ages, back to God, the 
works wrought by him during his earthly life for the redemption 
and sanctification of mankind are, under the guidance of his 
Spirit, continued to the end of the world.* 


He goes on to show that as God, in planning the redemptive 
work, chose to send his Word in incarnate, visible form to 
men, so the doctrine which that Incarnate Word established 
needed a visible, human medium to declare it; hence the or- 
ganization of the Church in which Christ continues to live 
and his Spirit to work. “Thus the visible Church, from the 
point of view here taken, is the Son of God himself, everlast- 
ingly manifesting himself among men ina human form.” And 
as he represented in himself both divinity and humanity, so also 
is his Church both human and divine; but if the divine * con- 
stitute undoubtedly that which is infallible and eternally in- 
errable in the Church, so also the human is infallible and 
inerrable in the same way.”’+ The “administration of the 
sacraments, as well as the preaching of the Word, was in- 


trusted by the Lord to the apostolic college, and to those com- 
missioned by it, so that all believers by means of this apostolic 
college are linked to the community, and in a living manner 
connected with it.” 


The Chureh, in the Catholic point of view, can as little fail in 
the pure preservation of the Word as in any other part of her 
task ; she is infallible. As the individual worshiper of Christ ts 
incorporated into the Church by indissoluble bonds, and is by the 
same conducted unto the Saviour, and abideth in him only in so 
far as he abideth in the Church, his faith and his conduct are de- 
termined by the latter. He must bestow his whole confidence 
on her; and she must therefore merit the same. ¢ 


It is therefore necessary, he continues, that she should be 
inerrable. “To no individual, considered as such, doth infal- 
libility belong,” for the individual is only a member of the 
whole, “living and breathing in the Church. When his feel- 
ings, thought, and will are conformable to her spirit, then only 
ean the individual attain to inerrability.” If Christ is to be a 
“true determining authority,” the “authority of the Church is 
necessary,” and * Christ himself is only in so far an authority 

* “ Mochler’s “Symbolism.” New York: Catholic Publication House. Third 
edition, p. 253. ¢ bid. p. 254. ¢ Lbid., p. 261. 
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as the Chureh is an authority.” “If the Church be not the 
authority representing Christ, then all again relapses into 
darkness, uncertainty, doubt, distraction, unbelief, and super- 
stition; revelation becomes null and void, fails of its real 
purpose, and must henceforth be even called in question, and 
tinally denied.” 

The Catholic doctrine of the Church, then, is: 

1. It is infallible and inerrant. 

2. It is infallible and inerrant in both its divine and human 
elements. 

3. It has all ecclesiastical and spiritual power in earth.* 

4. God deals with mankind through it alone, and Christ is 
authority only in so far as it is authority. 

5. The believer can abide in Christ only in so far as Christ 
abides in the Church. ; 

6. The faith and conduct of the believer are determined by 
the Church. 

7. Without the authority of the Church revelation is null 
and void. 

8. This divine, infallible, inerrant, universal, and perpetual 
authority is the Church of Rome.+ 

9. Those not subject to the pope, the head of the Church of 
Rome, are not in the Church of Christ.t 

* The Church is vested jure divino with power to make laws, to define and 
apply them, to punish these who violate them. The punishments inflicted by the 
Church in exercising her coercive power are chiefly spiritual, namely—excommu- 
nication, suspension, and interdict, but she can “inflict temporal, and even cor- 
poral, punishments.” Thus, according to Cardinal Tarquini, the pope and ecumen- 
ical councils have the power to inflict the death penalty, at least by requiring a 
Catholic ruler to impose it; and “ that they cannot directly exercise this power 
cannot be proved.” “ Elements of Ecclesiastical Law.” By S. B. Smith, D.D. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1883, p. 89. This volume was revised under the 
direction of Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, and approved by 
Cardinal M’Closkey and a great number of prelates. 

+ ‘“ We must either give up the belief in the Church as a divine institution alto- 
gether, or we must recognize it as that communion of which the pope is the 
head.”—Newman, in “ Auswer to Gladstone.” p. 34. 


t ‘We declare, affirm, define, and pronounce it to be necessary to salvation 


for every human creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff.".—Pope Boni- 
face VIII., in Unam Sanctum, which bull Cardinal Manning says was undoubtedly 
an infallible utterance. See Manning’s “ Vatican Decrees.” New York: Catholic 
Publication Society, 1875, p. 57. Cardinal Newman, in ‘‘ Answer to Gladstone,” 
p. 35, says: ‘“* We should not believe in the Church at all unless we believed in 
its visible head.” 
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But how is this infallibility and inerrancy and authority to 
be manifested? By the teaching power of the Church. First, 
in the pope, as the head of the visible, infallible, and inerrant 
Church, “ who has no rival in his claim upon” the faithful.* 
“ As God has sovereignty, though he may be disowned or dis- 
obeyed, so has his vicar on earth.” + The primacy of jurisdic- 
tion over the universal Church of God was directly given by 
Christ to Peter, who “ received the keys of the kingdom from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . and lives, presides, and judges to 
this day and always, in his successors, the Bishop of the Holy 
See of Rome.” “ When in the discharge of the office of pastor 
and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals,” ¢ he 
is infallible; and both “ pastors and faithful, individually and 
collectively, are bound ... to submit, not only in matters 
which belong to faith and morals, but also in those that ap- 
pertain to the discipline and government of the Church,” 
and from this “no one can deviate without loss of faith and 
of salvation.”§ Second, in the pope and the bishops throughout 
the world, who, “in the ordinary performance of their duty and 
without formally concerting together, may teach [infallibly] 
certain truths to the body of the Church as of divine faith.” | 
The bishops are divinely instituted, and are collectively the 
successors of the college ‘of the apostles and to their governing 
power. They belong to the divine and unalterable constitu- 
tion of the Church.{ Third, this authority of the Church is. 
exercised through the priest who has power to confer regener- 
ating grace,** to forgive sins,t+ and to change bread and wine 
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* Cardinal Newman, ‘‘ Answer to Gladstone,” p. 52. Also ‘Catholic Die- 
tionary.” ‘None who are not in communion with him are Catholics at all.” 
—P. 177. + Ibid., p. 49. 

¢ There is also an infallibility exercised in condemning erroneous books or doc- 
trine, and in the canonization of saints. ‘“ Catholic Dictionary,” p. 178. 

§ “Vatican Decrees.” See Schaffs *‘ Creeds of Christendom,” pp. 256-271. 

|| ‘Catholic Dictionary,” p. 177. © Ibid., p. 85. 

** “He has empowered the priests of the New Law to impart the grace of re- 
generation in baptism.” They are ‘“ the dispensers of his graces and the almoners 
of his merey.”—‘“ The Faith of our Fathers,” pp. 443, 444. 

++ “To them also he gave power to forgive sins.’ They “can release the 
soul from the prison of sin and restore it to the liberty of a child of God.”—Jbid., 
p. 444. “As judge of souls, he must know when to hind and when to loose; 
when to defer and when to pronounce sentence of absolution.” — P. 450, 
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into the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.* Ile, as 
successor of the apostles, “is clothed with their power,” and 
“exercises power not given even to angels.”+ This would 
seem to imply that he is infallible also, though this is not 
directly claimed for him. But infallibility, according to some 
authorities, goes below the priest. The “faithful cannot err 
in what they believe, because the same Holy Spirit which 
enables them to believe what their pastors teach provides that 
these pastors shall teach the truth with unerring voice.” ¢ 
This is a logical conclusion, whether it has been defined by the 
Church or not. 

The claims and authority of the Church being so sweeping, 
it follows logically that all men must obey her voice, and this 
is the Catholic doctrine. Cardinal Manning says the command 
of Christ to the apostles—“ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature ”—“ clearly invests the Church 
with authority to baptize every creature,” though this ‘“ abso- 
lute and universal authority” “depends upon the free and 
voluntary act of those who believe.” § Christ not only gave 
this power to his apostles, but he commanded, “under the 
most severe penalties, those to whom they preach to listen and 
obey.” Their hearers, therefore, “are obliged to listen with 
docility, and to obey, not merely by external compliance, but 
also by an internal assent of the intellect.” | 

Such is the doctrine of the authority of the Church of 
Rome. It is a vast and awful absolutism, not only proposing 
to strip all mankind of liberty of conscience, intellect, and 

* Christ is “bid, morning by morning, by their word, to be present upon the 
altar.” “The Eternal Priesthood.” By Cardinal Manning. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co., 1883, p. 21. Also “ Butler's Catechism,” p. 49: 

“Q. By whom are the bread and wine changed into the body and blood of 
Christ ? 

“A. By the priest; but in virtue of the words of Christ, whose person the 
priest represents at the awful moment of consecration.” 

+ ‘‘The Faith of our Fathers,” p. 441. 

t “Catholic Dictionary,” p. 177. § ‘The Vatican Decrees,” p. 80. 

| “The Faith of our Fathers,” pp. 88, 89. Also “ Elements of Ecclesiastical 
Law,” p. 81.‘ Now every person in the world is bound to obey the Church in 
matters pertaining to the sanctificatio animarum.” Mgr. Capel, in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” for April, 1880, says: “To doubt willfully any one article of 
faith, or to enter on the examination of any dogma with the intention of suspend- 
ing belief until the conclusion of such examination, would be for a Catholic a 
deadly sin.” 
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worship, but even presuming to rob God in heaven of his pre- 
rogatives in the salvation of men. Its claim of infallibility and 
authority is only a blasphemous invention ; its pretended power 
to confer the grace of regeneration and to forgive sin is a wicked 
usurpation of divine authority,* its worship of bread and wine 
and its prayers to the Virgin Mary and the saints are idolatry ; + 
and its pretense that the ecclesia docens cannot teach error in 
faith or morals involves the awful assumption that sinful men 
are equal to God in some of his attributes. 

Such a system seems far enough from the true religion of 
Christ and the teaching and spirit of the New Testament. 
And yet it claims to be in entire accord with the Seriptures as 
infallibly interpreted, though it was not founded thereon,} but 
by Christ and his apostles before the gospels were committed 
to writing, in order that there might be an authority to decide, 
without possibility of error, what Seripture is divinely in- 
spired, and what is the true interpretation thereof. There is 
in this, and indeed in most of the doctrines held by the Church 
of Rome, a germ of truth. There was a Christian community 
before there was a written word. The apostles built on the 
spoken word, and, by divine guidance, gave it to the world in 
the gospels and epistles; but what does not appear is that to 
this community as an ecclesiastical organism was given supreme 
and infallible authority to perpetuate the spoken, and to define 
and distinguish the written, word. The Acts and the epistles 
do not indicate a sacramental and sacerdotal ecclesiasticism ; nor 
does the recently discovered sub-apostolic document, the ** Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” give it any support. On the 

* Father Curci, who is still a Roman priest, in his “ 1 Vaticano Regio,’ (1883,) 
asks the Church “ to replace Jesus Christ in the chief place which belongs to him 
in the conscience, the love, and the hopes of the Christian peoples.” He laments 
the neglect of the Redeemer in Roman Catholic preaching and teaching, and the 
multiplication of ‘“ new saints, new madonnas, new miracles, and new revelations,” 
and declares that “if this overwhelming number of saints and madonnas is to 
obliterate Jesus Christ” from his mind, then he will thrust them from him and 
“cling only to Jesus.” See “ British Quarterly Review,” for April, 1884. 

+ The attributing of a “divine nature to purely human things” is “idolatry.” — 
Ibid. 

¢ The Church was “ not founded by Holy Writ, but already existed before its 
several parts appeared.”—Moehler’s “Symbolism,” p. 290. 

§ It is pretended that the apostles transmitted the canon of Scripture, as de- 
fined by the Council of Trent, to the Church, which preserved it by tradition and 
infallibly declared it. “Symbolism,” p. 287. 
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contrary, it shows that down to the close of the first century or 
the first third of the second century there was nothing in the 
nature of a hierarchy, no priestly office or prerogative, and no 
sacramentalism. The Roman doctrine of Church authority 
developed in a later age * with the evolution, from the sim- 
plicity of apostolic usages, of a hierarchy, and is like a pyramid 
standing on its apex, the last and largest deposit on the up- 
turned base being papal infallibility.+ 
The whole Roman svst ta « loot ee ae 

1e Whole Roman system is a logical necessity of this dog- 
ma of authority, which became dominant when councils began 
to enforce their decrees with the damnatory phrase, “ Anathe- 
ma sit.” One of the earliest necessities which this developing 
principle of absolutism imposed on the Church was the contro! 
of the text, the interpretation, and the use of the Bible. The 
free and independent study of the Bible, even by the priest- 
hood, would have led to doubt and defection, and if appeal 
to the Book whose author is God, as the Church itself taught, 
had been allowed, a higher authority than the Chureh would 
have been recognized. The exaltation of tradition was a pow- 
erful means of supporting the Church’s claim. To take the 
position that the Bible was only a part of God’s revelation, 
that the unwritten part was of equal if not greater importance,t 
and that this deposit of faith was solely with the Church, was 
part of her consciousness,$ and could therefore only be known 

*Dr. Edwin Hatch, Bampton lecturer in 1880, on “The Organization of the 
Early Christian Churches,” in an article in the June (18384) “Contemporary Re- 
view,” discussing the claim of the Anglican sacerdotal party that they are reviv- 
ing the pre-Constantinian Church, says if this could be done fully, not only 
would the Church of England lose its wealth, its crown provinces, and its lay 
tribunals, ‘it would cease to be a single body, and would be only a mass of con- 
gregations which might or might not agree to act together; it would have neither 
parishes nor provinces nor metropolitans; it would have no common rules of 
discipline, nor common order of ritual; and, what is far more important, not 
having any common formula of belief, the officers of its communities would have 
to meet again in assembly, as the officers of the communities of the fourth cent- 
ury met at Nicaea, to agree upon a creed.” 

+ “It would of course be a monstrous anachronism were we to attribute a 
belief in papal infallibility to the ante-Nicene fathers. Our contention simply 
is that the modern doctrine on papal power is the logical outcome of patristic 
principles.”—“ Catholic Dictionary,” p. 674. 

¢ Catholics affirm an “unwritten word of God over and above Scripture.” 
—' Catholic Dictionary,” p. 80. 

§ “Sy mbolism,” p. 286, 287. 
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as the Church authoritatively imparted it—was to place in the 
way of independent investigation an insuperable difficulty. The 
Bible must not be put in general circulation. This was not 
the doctrine of the fathers,* but it occurred to the popes of 
the Middle Ages that the Waldensian and other rebellions. 
against the authority of the Church were caused by the study 
of the eng and they laid interdicts against it.+ “It is only 
surprising,” a Catholic authority t naively tells us, “that any 
rational being could have thought it possible for the Holy See 
to assume any other attitude.” 

The denial of the Bible to the laity involves the proposition, 
that it is not necessary for them to read the word of God. 
Pope Clement XI. condemned the notion that the “rez iding of 
Scripture is for all,” § and numerous authorities, even as late as 
the “Catholic Dictionary,” support his view. “ Butler’s Cate- 
chism” says the clergy are required to read the Scriptures, 
“but there is no such general obligation incumbent on the laity, 
it being sufficient that they listen to it from their pastors.’ In 
answer to the question whether it is “lawful for the laity to 
read the Holy Scriptures,” it says: 


They may read them in the language in which they were writ- 
ten, as likewise in the ancient Vulgate Translation, which the 
Church vouches to be authentic. They may also read them in 
approved modern versions; but with due submission to the inter- 
pretation and authority of the Church. 


“ Numberless heresies and impieties,” it goes on to say, “as 


also many rebellions and civil wars,” have resulted from “an 
unrestricted reading of the Bible in the vulgar languages, by 
the unlearned and the unstable.” Archbishop Gibbons boldly 
declares that Christ did not intend the Bible to be dissemi- 
nated, but that the Gospel should be promulgated by preaching 


* “Tn early times the Bible was read freely by the lay people, and the fathers 
constantly encouraged them to do so, although they also insist on the obscurity of 
the text. No prohibitions were issued against the popular reading of the Bible.” 
— Catholic Dictionary,” p. 82. 

+ “The Councils of Toulouse (1229) and Tarragona (1234) forbade the laity to 
read the vernacular translations of the Bible. Pius IV. required the bishops to 
refuse lay persons leave to read even Catholic versions,” and Leo XIL, Pius VIIL., 
and Pius IX. in the present century, have warned Catholics against Protestant 
Bibles. —Jhid. 

¢ “Catolic Dictionary,” p. 82. $ Ibid, 
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alone.* He also holds, in common with other Catholic doctors, 
that the Bible “does not contain all the truths necessary to 
salvation.” + 

How completely the word of God is subordinated to the au- 
thority of the Church, is indicated by the remark of Augustine: 
“T would not believe the Gospel, if the authority of the Church 
did not move me thereto.” According to Moehler,t Catholic 
theologians hold “that even a scriptural proof in favor of a 
decree held to be infallible is not itself infallible, but enly the 
dogma as defined,” by which he means that only what the 
Church definitely declares infallible is so to be held, that is, the 
Church’s sense of Scripture. The Church alone, therefore, can 
interpret Scripture: ‘“ No one can appeal either to Scripture or 
to history against her definition without making shipwreck of 
the faith and forfeiting the name of Catholic by the very act.” § 
No intellectual or historical difficulty is to prevent the accept- 
ance of the Church’s definition. When she declares the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception every Catholic is bound, not only 
to accept it, || but to believe that it was revealed to the apostles 
and “preserved in the deposit of faith, as contained in Seript- 
ure and tradition.” 4 

Such is the bearing of the dogma of Church authority on 
the word of God. <A human institution subordinates to its 
fallible judgment the infallible revelation of the Lord Al- 
mighty. The divine light, which shines clear and free from 
the pages of Holy Writ direct to the waiting individual heart, 
Rome dares to intercept and transmit through an imperfect 
medium which distorts its rays and quenches their illuminating 
power and makes them fallible and false. Can it for a mo- 
ment be regarded as reasonable, or possible, that God should 
give, through divine inspiration, the law of life and death, and 
not intend that every soul should have free access to it? Were 


* “ Faith of our Fathers,” p. 101, also index. + Ibid., p. 111. 
¢ “Symbolism,” p. 290. § “Catholic Dictionary,” p. 178. 


| “ We cannot be real Catholics if we do not, from our heart, accept the matiers 
which she [the Church] puts forward as divine and true.”"—Cardinal Newman. in 
“Nineteenth Century,” for Feb., 1884. 

{ “Catholic Dictionary,” p. 177, Alzog (‘Church History,” Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co., 1874, vol. i, p. 362.) says: ‘Tradition, being the only adequate expo- 
nent of the doctrine of Christ, {his italics,] is, therefore, the only competent and 


legitimate interpreter of the Scriptures.” 
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Christ’s words addressed to a hierarchy, and not to universal 
humanity ¢ Could the common people who heard him gladly 
understand nothing of his words? Is the Gospel, which was 
meant to be “good tidings” to all, addressed only to the under- 
standing of learned ecclesiastics? These questions can be an- 
swered affirmatively only by changing the character of the Bible, 
robbing it of its simplicity as a revelation, and reading into its 
text thoughts which God never inspired. The truths of the 
Bible comes as a bright light into the sin-darkened soul, and can 
be as certainly appreciated and enjoyed as the light of the sun. 
“The argument to the contrary,” says Dr. Hodge,* “is an insult 
to the understanding of the whole world of Bible readers.” 

On the basis of its authority over the Scriptures and over the 
faith of believers, the Church assumes to bar the way to salva- 
tion, except on the conditions which it lays down. How ter- 
rible from the Catholic point of view the interdicts which the 
infallible popes so frequently laid on whole nations, shutting 
them out of heaven and permitting them, despite their ery for 
the saving ordinances of the Church, to be swept into hell, be- 


eause of the crime or contumacy of prince ar king! It puts 
ite own construction on the doctrines of grace, and claims that 
God has committed the means of grace to its custody, and can- 
not, or does not, regenerate, sanctify, and save, except through 
its ministry. The only door into the Church is by baptism, 


the only way to heaven is by the Church. This ordinance is 
the visible means of an invisible regeneration, and remits all 
sin, original and actual, and all penalties due for sin, ‘ bestows 
sanctifying grace and infused virtues,” imprints an indelible 
mark or character on the soul, and makes the recipient a mem- 
ber of Christ.t This result must invariably follow in infants 
who cannot put a bar in the way of sacramental grace: and all 
adults receive the * character” 
ordinance, even without attrition for sin, and may subsequently 


receive all the graces by supplying “the requisite dispositions.” + 


if they simply submit to the 


No one who studies the Scriptures, free from the shackles of 
Church authority and constrained interpretation, finds such a 
doctrine of regeneration taught in them. .We do not read that 
Christ said, * Come unto the visible Church, all ye that labor 


* “Outlines of Theology.” New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1879, p. 86. 
+ “Catholic Dictionary,” p. 62. ¢ Lbid. 
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and are heavy laden, and ye shall find rest in the ordinance of 
baptism ;” nor “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
the Church; and him that cometh unto the Church shall not 
be cast out;” nor “ Ask of the Church, and it shall be given 
you ;” nor “ Behold I stand at the door and knock; if any man 
hear my voice, and recetveth the baptism at the hands of the 
Church,” ete. Nor do we read in Acts that “Whosoever shall 
receive the baptism of the Church shall be saved.” The reply 
of Catholic theologians to this would doubtless be, in the words 
of Moehler, (quoted on page 725,) that the “ visible Church is 
the Son of God himself.” By such ingenious methods do they 
make the garment of Church authority cover all difficulties and 
doubts. 

The believer having entered on the Christian life by bap- 
tismal regeneration must, the Church teaches, prepare for the 
sacrament of confirmation, which can only be imparted by the 
bishop, and which, worthily received, that is, by those not in a 
state of mortal sin, ‘“ makes strong and perfect Christians.” 
The Church has also instituted the sacrament of penance, by 
which the priest forgives the sins committed after baptism, 
whether they be mortal or venial. The individual makes con- 
fession to the priest of all his sins, and the latter as a “ judge 
whose office it is to pass sentence of pardon,” * imposes certain 
exercises of good offices as.a satisfaction for them. This pen- 
ance enjoined by the priest, who can “ discern between sin and 
sin,” having for this purpose the “science of God,” of the 
saints, and of self-knowledge,+ may not always be sufficient to 
satisfy for the sins committed, wherefore what is “ wanting may 
be supplied by indulgences and our own penitential endeavors,” 
which “release from canonical penance” enjoined by the 
Church, and “also remit the temporary punishments with 
which God often visits our sins, and which must be suffered 
in this life or the next, unless canceled by indulgences, by 
act of penance, or other good works.” { Of the other 
sacraments, except the eucharist, it is not necessary to speak. 


*‘‘The Faith of our Fathers,” p. 445. Cardinal Manning (in “The Eternal 
Priesthood”) says: ‘‘ Each bishop, in his throne surrounded by his priests, ju- 
dicially binding or loosing the souls of men, by the power of the keys, is the 

2 


judge of arbitration to avert the judgment of the last day.’—P. 31. 
+ ‘The Eternal Priesthood,” p. 31. ¢ ‘ Butler’s Catechism,” p. 53. 
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Suffice it to say, that they are intended to provide all needful 
graces in life, the priest or the bishop being the indispensable 
instrument. It is not needful to show, even to a cursory reader 
of the Scriptures, how little in harmony all this is with God's 
teaching. “If we confess our sins, he (Christ, not the priest] 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” * But, it may be asked, does not 
the Catholie Church admit that private confession is permis- 
sible? Archbishop Gibbons says : 

Forgiveness of sin is ordinarily to be obtained only through 
the ministry of the apostles and their successors, just as it was 
from them that the people were to receive the word of God and 
baptism. The pardoning power was a great prerogative con- 
ferred on the apostles. But what kind of a prerogative wou!d 
it be if people could always obtain forgiveness by confessing 
to God secretly in their rooms? How few would have re- 
course to the apostles if they could obtain forgiveness on easier 
terms ! + 


The doctrine of the mass is another perversion of seriptural 
teaching and a necessity of the dogma of Church authority. 
No other feature of the Roman system is better understood 
than this, and I need not stop to explain it. It is held te 
confer grace in common with the other sacraments, ex opere 
operato. In effect it is a species of idolatry, supreme adora- 
tion being paid to a circular piece ef bread under the delusion 
that it is Christ, that it becomes so at the command of the 
celebrant, and that it must ever remain so. This monstrous 
idea leads to the observance of minute rules with regard to the 
handling and reception of the bread and wine, which seem, to 
the really reverent, shocking in their gross significance, and a 
degradation of a spiritual ¢ act of deep import.$ Christ said as 
oft as ye do this do it in remembrance of me; but Catholies 


* 1 John i, 9. + “The Faith of our Fathers,” p. 392. 

¢ Canon VIII of the Council of Trent says: ‘‘If any one saith that Christ, 
given in the eucharist, is eaten spiritually only, and not also sacramentally and 
really, let him be anathema.” 

§$ The “Short Catechism,’’ Baltimore, tells the communicant how to hold the 
mouth and lips, and adds: “ We should not be disturbed if the host adhere to 
the palate, but should endeavor to loosen it gently with the tongue, and by no 
means to touch it with our fingers. It is also proper not to spit for some min- 
utes after communion.” The Roman missal tells what is to be done in case the 
Lord’s Supper is disgorged. 
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offer it as a sacrifice to God. Their catechisms speak of it as 
“continuing the bloody sacrifice of the cross,” offered, among 
other reasons, in “ order to obtain pardon for our sins,” and 
the Canons of Trent are most explicit on this point. They 
deny that it is simply a saeritice of praise and thanksgiving, or 
a commemoration of the sacrifice on the cross, and assert that it 
is a “ propitiatory sacrifice,” to be offered for the living and 
for the dead, “for sins, punishments, satisfactions, and other 
necessities of the faithful.” This affects in a very important 
way the great doctrine of the atonement, which, soteriologic- 
ally, is set forth both in Protestant and Catholic symbols with- 
out essential differences. But the Catholic doctrine of the 
sacrifice of the mass and of penance implies—nay, it logically 
compels—the belief that the sacrifice of the cross was an incom- 
plete atonement. Moeliler’s discussion * of this subject com- 
prehends Christ’s ministry, sufferings, and * perpetual con- 
descension ” in the eucharist in one great sacrificial act in 
expiation of our sins, “ consisting, indeed, of various individual 
parts ; yet so that none by itself is, strictly speaking, the sacri- 
fice.” Therefore without the sacrifice of the mass “ the other 
parts would not have sufficed for our complete atonement.” 
Nevertheless, the sacrifice of the cross yields, as they hold, a 
superabundance of merits which constitute a treasury whose 
riches are available to the Church, and which is increased by 
the supererogatory works of the saints and others of the faith- 
ful. Human ingenuity cannot go farther, nor could it more 
signally defeat itself. Holy Writ leaves no possible doubt 
that the sacrifice of the cross, “ once offered,” cannot and hath 
no need to be repeated, “ for by one offering he hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified,’ and “there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins.” + The dogma of the authority of the 
Church, however, requires such perversions of truth to estab- 
lish and maintain its tyranny over conscience. If the Church 
admitted that grace could be obtained except through its 
channels, or that the atonement made for all mankind was so 
far completed on Calvary that all, without the Church’s saeri- 
fice and agency, are free to embrace its benefits, it would not, 
indeed, make itself unnecessary, but it would abdicate its claim 
to supreme and exclusive authority. 


* “Symbolism,” p. 232. + Hebrews x, 14, 26. 
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There is much to be commended in the zeal which Catholics 
show in devotion. They are exhorted to meditation and 
prayer at all hours and in all places, and nothing is more com- 
mon than the use of the beads and other aids to devotion. 
The Catholic, however, does not hold that prayer is either the 
chief act of worship or the chief means of grace. The “one 
worship really worthy of him [God] is the sacrifice of the 
mass,” * and “the sacraments are the most powerful means of 
grace.” + But we will not dwell on this error, which not a few 
nominal Protestants accept as truth. It is far more important 
to consider how generally prayer has become in Catholic usage 
a machine performance, and how small a proportion of it is ad- 
dressed directly to God. Prayer is among the good works 
enjoined in penance, and often among the conditions on which 
indulgences are granted. The saying of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Hail Mary, or prayer to the Virgin, a certain number 
of times constitutes an act of piety with merits attached. 
The rosary,;which is intended to be to the faithful what the 
breviary is to the priesthood, is an incontestable proof of the 
value attached to the “saying” of these prayers in repetition. 
For every ten small beads en a rosary there is one large bead, 
and for every bead there is a prayer: the “ Hail Mary” for 
each small bead, and the Lord’s Prayer for each large one. 
Every full rosary means a hundred and fifty repetitions of the 
prayer to the Virgin, and fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. In how many eases such performances are “ vain 
repetitions,” which our Lord condemned, it is not necessary 
or desirable to inquire; but the tendency of the teaching that 
God is pleased and real merits are acquired thereby must be 
to degrade the highest and holiest form of spiritual commun- 
ion with God to a formal, mechanical exercise. “ True wor- 
shipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” + This degradation of 
the lofty spirit and character of prayer is made painfully evi- 
dent in the manuals and devotional books which fill so large a 
place in Catholic literature. There are books of devotion to 
St. Joseph, to the Blessed Virgin, to the “ Holy Face ;” and 
manuals of the “Holy Name,” the “Immaculate Heart of 
Mary,” “Our Lady of Perpetual Help,” the “Sacred Heart,” 

* “Catholic Dict.,” p. 175. + “ Butler’s Catechism,” p. 45. — ¢ Jolin iv, 23. 
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the “Child Jesus,” the “ Holy Angels,” of the “ Confraternity 
of the Sacred Thirst and Agony of Jesus,” of “Our Lady of 
Lourdes,” and soon. The grossest conceptions would appear 
to underlie such forms of devotion. The natural tendency of 
the mind is toward the material, and when the spiritualizing 
teachings of the Scriptures are denied their legitimate effects, 
and mere objects of sense are exalted, there must follow a low- 
ering of the spiritual tone of worship. It is not strange that 
the mind which has been trained in this school of devotion 
should have an inclination to add to the objects of its worship. 
God is represented as a spirit, to be worshiped as a spirit in 
spirit and in truth. Minds accustomed to a low plane of spir- 
itual worship crave mediators through whom they may ap- 
proach the awful majesty of the Lord Almighty, and whose 
powerful influence may plead for them. It was this which 
caused the famous treatise on the *‘ Celestial Hierarchy,” pur- 
porting to be the work of a disciple of St. Paul, to be received 
with so much favor in the Middle Ages.* Below the Primal 
Deity it put three descending triads, the lowest in power and 
glory being nearest man, and the highest nearest God. It is 
this which delights to honor the saints and the angels, and to 
seek their powerful intercession. Catholies claim to observe 
distinctions in the worship which they pay to celestial be- 
ings. The highest, latria, is paid to God alone, as in the adora- 
tion of the host in the mass; the lowest, dulia, is paid to saints 
and angels ; while the transcendent merits of the Blessed Vir- 
gin are honored by hyperdulia. We will not stop to inquire 
how accurately the masses of worshipers may be able in practice 
to observe these distinctions. It is enough that prayers are 
offered which ‘are not addressed to the triune God. We have 
seen that the prayer to the Virgin comes on the rosary ten 
times where the Lord’s Prayer comes once, and it always fol- 
lows the latter, says “ Butler’s Catechism,” in order that “by 
her intercession we may more easily obtain what we ask for in 
the Lord’s Prayer.” In the “ confiteor” which ali the faithful 
use constantly, confession is made to “ Almighty God, to the 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin, to blessed Michaél the archangel, 
to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and to all saints;” and the Virgin, the Baptist, the 


* See Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” vol. viii, pp. 190-196. 
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archangel, and the apostles and saints are besought to pray to 
the Lord on behalf of the suppliant; and a prayer, recom- 
mended for use in the “Short Catechism,” begs the patronage 
of the Virgin and asks her to “deliver us from all dangers.” 
No one can deny that it is lawful to pray to saints without 
incurring the “anathema” of the Church. She whose boast 
is semper eadem has put the stamp of her authority on this 
shocking doctrine and made it a perpetual error. 

The scope of this article permits but one more example of 
the grave errors which the dogma of Church authority in- 
volves. If the Church cannot err in matters of faith and 
morals, and all men must listen to her voice, and submit to 
her authority in order to be saved, the faithful can and must 
put their consciences to rest as to her teachings. If the believer 
yields implicit obedience, believing what she tells him to be- 
lieve as truth, denying what she tells him to deny as error, his 
conscience must be held to be guiltless. The Church assumes 
for him all responsibility of ascertaining all religious and moral 
truth necessary for him to know. His conscience is only 
bound to unquestioning acceptance and implicit obedience. 
He sees that holiness is inherent in the Church as an institu- 
tion,* and that by becoming a faithful member he becomes a 
partaker of that holiness. The Church furnishes a spiritual 
judge to examine his conscience, to grant him remission, to 
impose penance, and, in short, to take in charge the welfare of 
his soul. With an infallible pope and council to define truth, 
and a plenipotentiary priesthood to impart it and confer the 
divine graces necessary to salvation, there is sufficient reason 
for a settled conscience and no motive to sin against the 
Church and against God by doubt. : 

He who would be a good Catholic, therefore, cannot be an 
independent investigator of religious truth. We have quoted, 
on another page, a statement of Mgr. Capel, which reflects the 


* This doctrine would repay, if there were space for it, a careful examination. 
Consider it, for example, in connection with this admission by Moehler; “ Doubt- 
less examples enough can be alleged of priests, bishops, and popes who in the 
most unconscionable and unjustifiable manner have failed to discharge their duty 
when it was quite in their power to bring about a reform in morals, or who by 
their own scandalous conduct and lives have extinguished the still glimmering 
torch which they ought to have kindled. Hell hath swallowed them up.”— 
“Symbolism,” p. 270. 
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teaching of the Church ia these words: “To doubt willfully 
any one article of faith, or to enter on the examination of any 
dogma with the intention of suspending belief until the con- 
clusion of such examination, would be for a Catholic a deadly 
sin.” The atmosphere of our free America has made this a 
difficulty, even for Catholics. An Englishman, writing for a 
Catholic periodical * his impressions of American Catholicism, 
mentions the independence of the American character as “ prej- 
udicial to Catholicity.”” ‘ American notions” have to be set 
aside in Church matters. This the American “resents,” and 
his “independence of mind has a tendency to force its way into 
a sphere where independence is inadmissible.” 

I cannot forbear to put over against this doctrine, which ob- 
structs God’s revelation, bars human progress, and seals up all 
truth, a few sentences by that Samson of the Reformation who 
broke loose from this bondage and freed the world, Martin 
Luther: 

When Christ calls upon his people to beware of false prophets 
he recognizes not the right of the pope or the councils, but that 
of all Christians, to decide upon doctrine. . . . No one can com- 
mand the soul unless he knows how to direct its way to heaven. 
This no man can do but God alone. Therefore in matters that 
concern the salvation of the soul nothing but the word of God is 
to be taught and received. . .. Every man believes as he believes 
at his own peril, and must see to it that his faith be right. For 
as little as another can descend into hell or ascend into heaven 
for me, so little can he believe or not believe for me. f 

There have been some pitiable cases of submission to error 
where there was knowledge of the truth, because the authority 
of the Church permitted no alternative. What words could 
indicate more abject dependence than these: “The pope has 
no rival in his claims upon us. ... If we give him up, to 
whom shall we go? Can I put my soul into the hands of our 
gracious sovereign, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury /” + 
This is not the utterance of an ignorant slave, but of the most 
brilliant mind of the Roman Catholie Church, John Henry 
Newman, Cardinal. 

* “The Month,” vol. xxxii, pp. 357-373. 
t Sprecher’s “ Groundwork of Lutheran Theology,” 1879, pp. 87, 88. 
¢ “ Answer to Gladstone,” p. 52. 
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Arr. VIII.—BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. 


Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New 
Testaments. By Mitton S. Terry, 8.T.D. sNew York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

Tue position of the Bible in the history of the world is unique. 

It belongs to no one age. It is the property of no one nation. 

It is pre-eminently “The Book for all Times and for all 

Peoples.” It has been translated into most of the languages 

of this many-tongued earth, and no sooner does it become 

known than it lays a spell on the people, attracting many 
readers, and completely changing the current of their thought 
and the character of their lives. This book never grows old. 

The most “advanced thought” never leaves it behind. It is 

as fully adapted to the people of the nineteenth century as to 

those who handled with reverence the papyrus or the parchment 
on which the first editions of its various parts were written, 

The study of its pages has given birth to thousands of volumes 

in the past. Many of those volumes are ranked among the 

choicest treasures of earth’s literature to-day. The publication 
of Dr. Terry’s work is convincing demonstration that the in- 
terest in the study of the book has not abated. 

What is the secret of this lasting interest in this book? 
It contains some of the most ancient records of our race. No 
writer can treat on the early history of man without referring 
to its pages. Of all ancient documents its statements are the 
most reliable. On many of the things related we have no 
light from any other sources. As its narratives bring us into 
connection with the times and events chronicled by other his- 
torians, they are found to be aceurate in the main, and where 
apparent discrepancies are presented, careful investigation and 
fuller information remove the discrepancy, or indicate that the 
statements of this book are more accurate than the histories 
with which they are compared. Modern discoveries have 
afforded convincing evidence of its singular accuracy on some 
points in which it had been supposed to be inaccurate. Where 
its statements are still called in question, as in the story of the 
creation, theories alone, not attested history, are placed in oppo- 
sition to it, and most thoughtful students will admit that the 
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biblical narrative affords at least as rational an account of crea- 
tion as any cosmogony yet presented for the acceptance of man- 
kind, and one that in its details is at least as ** thinkable” as 
any modern atheistic conception of creation. 

The position of the book in the literature of the world is 
not less peculiar. It contains the earliest specimens of many 
styles of composition. We have alluded to its history. Por- 
tions of that were written more than a thousand years before 
Herodotus, who was regarded by the Greeks as the father of 
history. ‘The lyric poetry of the Hebrews was in its golden 
age nearly a chousand years before the birth of Horace. Deb- 
orah sang a model of a triumphal song full five hundred years 
before Sappho was born. The author of Ecclesiastes discussed 
the problem of evil five hundred years before Socrates in the 
Dialogues of Plato. The epithalamium of the Canticles 
is nearly a thousand years older than Ovid’s “ Art of Love.” 
The Book of Esther was a venerable fragment of biography, 
more strange than fiction, at least twelve hundred years old, at 
the dawn of the romantic literature of Europe. The Proverbs 
of Solomon are by eight hundred years more ancient than the 
treatises of Seneca.”* 

The antiquity of the book entitles it to a distinguished place 
in human literature. But this is not its chief claim to atten- 
tion. Apart from its history and its literature, its treasures 
are inestimable. It touches on the most important interests 
of man. It professes to come to him from God, and to impart 
to him light on subjects which he admits to be of the greatest 
moment to him—subjects which he cannot keep from his 
thoughts, which are necessarily related to his nature. It tells 
him about God, his own spiritual nature, of life beyond the 
grave, and of a future judgment. It tells him of sin—its nat- 
ure and terrible consequences; and unfolds to him the method 
of salvation, offering its teachings as a guide to peace of con- 
science and everlasting happiness. It comes as a code of 
morals, setting forth what God requires, and demanding man’s 
obedience: its very claims force it into notice. No man can 
afford to neglect such a book: it challenges attention. Hence 
in every age it has engaged the thought of men, and 
drawn out some of the most gifted minds in the study 

* Phelps, “‘ Men and Books.” 
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of its pages. At the present day the interest in the study 
of these Scriptures is greatly quickened. The character and 
claims of the Book are investigated with a clearness and a 
wealth of scholarship never previously brought to bear on any 
other book. This is not a sign of lessened respect for its 
teachings, or of diminished contidence in its authority. On the 
contrary, the searching examinations to which these records 
are subjected attest in the strongest manner that men feel that 
the contents of the book supply some reasonable basis for the 
claims put forth on behalf of its divine origin, and make it 
their duty and interest to do all they can to ascertain and un- 
derstand what is the foundation on which these claims rest. 

Hence men desire to possess the very words of the authors 
of the several portions of this wondrous book. The study of 
the sacred text has developed into a science. Borne on by a 
noble enthusiasm, specialists in this department of sacred liter- 
ature have sought for early manuscripts of the Scriptures as 
men hunt for concealed treasures. The story of their advent- 
ures while in pursuit of the object of their quest has, not 
inaptly, been called “the romance of the manuscripts.” As 
the result of their persistent toil in ferreting out ancient copies 
of the sacred books, scanning with care those manuscripts when 
found, comparing the various readings presented, weighing the 
evidence on which each reading rests, as cautiously as thé mer- 
chant weighs the finest gold, and selecting that which comes 
forth from the testing furnace most approved, the labors of 
such men as Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, Westcott and Hort, 
have, in all probability, secured for the present age, a text 
nearer to the very words written by the inspired penmen than 
it has been permitted any age of the Church from the days of 
the apostles to possess. 

The importance attached to these labors is evinced by the 
interest excited by the publication of the Revised Version’ of 
the New Testament. The demand for that work was unprece- 
dented. The execution of the work has been severely criti- 
cised. Some of those criticisms are undoubtedly deserved. 
This is but to admit that the work is not perfect. When all 
reasonable deductions for these blemishes have been made, the 
work of the revisers stands forth as a noble contribution to 
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biblical science. The most prejudiced of intelligent biblical 
scholars, if asked by one whose limited education confines him 
to a translation into the English language, in what book he 
would find the most correct representation of the original text 
of the Testament, could scarcely hesitate to reply, “ Read the 
Revised Version.” The debt of students of the Bible to the 
men who have devoted their time and energies to the study of 
textual criticism is incalculable. 

Having obtained a correct text, the next thing to be souglit 
for is to ascertain the correct meaning of that text. This, and 
nothing but this, is the word of God. We may have the 
very words in which the oracle was uttered, yet those words 
may prove not merely useless but even misleading, unless they 
are correctly interpreted. It is essential to a correct understand- 
ing that the precise meaning of the words be known. Hence 
the importance of a suitable lexicon. We have several lexicons 
of the Hebrew language, and not a few devoted specially to 
New Testament Greek. It is in this department thiat the stu- 
dent of Scripture encounters one of his most serious difficulties. 
Christianity as a new revelation created a vocabulary peculiarly 
its own. Its heralds introdyced some new words. But, for 
the most part, they employed words already in use, imparting 
to them a new, richer, fuller meaning, ennobling the words by 
their adoption into the language of the kingdom. The com- 
piler of such a lexicon as is needed must give full attention 
to what has been happily designated “the language-molding 
power of Christianity.” Perhaps it would not be going too 
far to say, that the greatest desideratum to the student of the 
New Testament at the present time is a really good lexicon of 
New Testament Greek. The biblical scholar who will furnish 
such a work will confer a lasting benefit on many, and one 
that will encourage not a few to study the Greek text with 
more persistent earnestness. 

he grammatical peculiarities of New Testament Greek are 
not few. The very genesis of the dialect, and the cireum- 
stances of the authors, necessitated this. A knowledge of those 
peculiarities will be a great help to the interpreter of the sa- 
cred text. In this department, if we are not yet furnished 
with all that we could desire, we have very valuable help in 
the grammars of Winer and Buttmann, especially as they have 
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been annotated in the translations into English by Thayer and 
Moulton. 

A further help to a correct interpretation will be found in 
the knowledge of the personal history and character of tie 
writer of each book, the circumstances of those to whom he 
wrote, the particular object he had in view, and the time and 
place in which he wrote. This age is rich in treatises on Old 
and New Testament “introduction,” or in monographs in 
which all that is needful in the case of separate books is abun- 
dantly supplied. These cannot be safely left unnoticed by 
any person who aims at a correct interpretation of the oracles 
of God. 

These appliances supply the material on which the inter- 
preter has to try his skill, and the tools which he is to employ 
in his noble work. Hermeneutics comes to his aid when he is 
thus furnished; points out his work, teaches him how to do 
that work, and drills him in the use of his tools. 

In the following quotation Dr. Terry states with clearness 
and fullness the aim of Hermeneutics, and carefully points 


out the difference between several departments of sacred 
literature : 


‘ 

Hermeneutics aims to establish the principles, methods, and 
rules which are needful to unfold the sense of what is written. 
Its object is to elucidate whatever may be obscure or ill-defined, 
so that every reader may be able, by 2n intelligent process, to 
obtain the exact ideas intended by the author. Exegesis is the ap- 
plication of these principles and laws, the actual bringing out into 
formal statements, and by other terms, the meaning of the author’s 
words. Exegesis is related to hermeneutics as preaching is to 
homiletics, or, in general, as practice is to theory. Exposition is 
another word often used synonymously with exegesis, and has 
essentially the same signification ; and yet, perhaps, in common 
usage, exposition denotes more extended deve ‘lopment and illus- 
tration on the sense, dealing more largely with other Scriptures 
by comparison and contrast. We observe, accordingly, that the 
writer on Biblical Introduction examines ‘the historical founda- 
tions and canonical authority of the books of Scripture. The 
textual critic detects interpol: ations, emends false readings, and 
aims to give us the very words which the sacred writers used. 
The exegete takes up these words, and by means of the principles 
of hermeneutics, defines their meaning, elucidates the scope and 
plan of each writer, and brings forth the grammatico-historical 
sense of what each book contains. The expositor builds upon 
the labors both of critics and exegetes, and sets forth in fuller 
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form, and by ample illustration, the ideas, doctrines, and moral 
lessons of the Scripture.—Pages 19, 


To the science of Biblical Hermeneutics Dr. Terry’s book 
is a very valuable and a very timely contribution. It is clear 
in the statement of principles, full in the elucidation of them, 
independent in tone, and almost prodigal in the free outpour- 
ing of the acquisitions of a scholarship that is at once wide 
and accurate. If the library of which this work forms a vol- 
ume be made up of works of equal merit, the distinguished 
editors may rejoice in the consciousness that they have given 
to the Church the most valmable contribution to theological 
science that has ever been issued by the press of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The first part of the book is devoted to an 
* [ntroduetion to Biblical Hermeneuties.” It would be some- 
what difficult to show how all the topics discussed in this intro- 
duction fall naturally within the compass of a treatise on er. 
meneutics. Considering that the work is intended as one vol- 
ume of a library of Biblical and Theological Literature, the 
varied contents of this volume would suggest the fear that the 
province of some other writer, or even writers, must be in- 
truded on. Some will think, from the extent of the volume, 
that the book would have been improved by the omission of 
some of the chapters. Still, few who read them attentively 
will wish that they had been omitted. They contain much 

valuable information on subjects cognate to the theme of the 
book, and_afford ample evidence of the extensive r« ia of 
the author. The first chapter closes with a forceful setting 
forth of the rank and importance of Hermeneutics in Theolog- 
ical Science, and points out the vital importance of the study 
to the Christian preacher 

The great work of the Christian ministry is to preach the word ; 
and that most important labor cannot be effectually done without 
a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures and skill in the interpre- 
tation and application of the same. Personal pie ty and practical 
godliness are nourished by the study of the written word. 

The apostle Paul admoni: shed Timothy that the Holy Scriptures 
were able to make him wise unto salvation through f{ faith in Jesus 
Christ. And Jesus himself, interceding for his own chosen fol- 
lowers, prayed, “ Sanctify them in the truth, thy word is truth.” 
Accordingly, the Lord’s embassador must not adulterate, but 
rightly divide, the word of the truth. For if ever the divinely 
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appointed ministry of reconciliation accomplish the perfect- 
ing of the saints and the building up of the body of Christ 
so as to bring all to the attainment of the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, it must be done 
by a correct interpretation and efficient use of the word of God. 
The interpretation and application of that word must rest upon 
a sound and self-evidencing science of Hermeneutics.—Page 22. 


It is refreshing to the spirit to meet with such a statement 
of the relation of the office of preaching to the interpretation 
of the sacred Scriptures. When this is recognized by the 
preachers of the Gospel generally there will be more attention 
devoted to “give the sense (of the book) and cause them (the 
people) to understand the reading.” Then may we look for a 
more consistent, because a more enlightened, piety. 

The third chapter treats of the languages of the Bible. We 
shall not follow the author into the discussion of the origin and 
growth of language. The chapter is fruitful in tempting 
themes, but they seem to draw the reader away from the sub- 
ject of Hermeneutics. The opening utterance of the chapter 
challenges attention. Dr. Terry says: 

A thorough acquaintance with the genius and grammatical 
structure of the original languages of the Bible is essentially the 
basis of all sound interpretation. A translation, however faith- 
ful, is itself an interpretation, and cannot be safe aly made a sub- 
stitute for original and independent investigation. As an intro- 
duction, therefore, to Biblical Hermeneutics, it is of the first 
importance that we have a knowledge of those ancient tongues 
in which the sacred oracles were written.—Page 69. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the question: Is any man 
qualified to act as an authorized public interpreter of Scripture 
who lacks this knowledge of the languages in which the Seript- 
ures were written? There would necessarily be a wide differ- 
ence in the answers given to the question, and the answers on 
both sides would be sustained by arguinents not to be lightly 
disregarded. All will probably agree that an embassador 
ought, if possible, to be able to read his commission and ere- 
dentials in the language in which they were written, and not 
rest satisfied to receive them at second-hand. The passage 
quoted is worthy of deep consideration, especially by young 
ministers, and students preparing for the ministry. The first 
stages in the attempt to acquire a really helpful knowledge of 
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the original languages of Scripture are comparatively uninvit- 
ing and dull. Few students leave college sufficiently masters 
of Greek to read the New Testament in the original with ease 
and pleasure. Fewer still have made the peculiarities of New 
Testament Greek a special study. Many leave college without 
acquiring even the elements of Hebrew. Of the theological 
students who, in the seminary, nominally pursue a three-years’ 
course in that language, very few make any real use of it in 
after life. One chief reason of this may be found in the difti- 
culty which they experience in reading the original text. It 
would be well in all colleges and theological schools in which 
Hebrew is taught to devote so much time to the study in the 
first year as would enable the careful student to read the text 
aloud as correctly, fluently, and readily as English is read. 
While a child has to spell out every second word, and even 
then is not certain that he is correct, he is not likely to read 
extensively for pleasure. Many who have devoted their time 
and energy cheerfully to the study of Hebrew when preparing 
for the work of the ministry have found their labor and time 
unremunerative from the simple fact that the want of skill in 
reading the text made the work a perfect drudgery. If the 
minister’s chief function be to expound and apply the Holy 
Scriptures, and if the teaching of Dr. Terry be correct, the 
student who is endeavoring to secure an education which may 
help to make him a workman who needeth not to be ashamedy 
must make up his mind to overcome every obstacle, and be- 
come so far a master of the original languages of the Scriptures 
as to read them with fluency and with a goodly measure of 
critical skill. 

In the ninth chapter the author returns to the subject 
of Hermeneutics, and considers the qualifications of an inter- 
preter. These are presented as intellectual—largely native 
to the soul; educational—acquired by study and research ; and 
spiritual—which may be regarded both as native and acquired. 
There is some danger of losing sight of the last, while consid. 
ering the first and second classes of qualifications. And yet, 
valuable as intellectual and educational qualifications unques- 
tionably are, the spiritual qualifications must always remgin 
the most important to the interpreter of Scripture. How in- 
structive on this point are the words of a recent writer : 
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An object can only be seen by some appropriate faculty to 
which it naturally appeals. We must be mathematically minded 
to make the highest attainments in mathematics; poetically 
minded to have insight into the things of poetry; scientifically 
minded to know the deep things of natural science; spiritually 
minded to know the things of the Spirit. Holiness alone can un- 
derstand holiness. ‘‘ Without holiness no man can see the Lord,” in 
his works or in his word, either in earth or in heaven. Without 
holiness you may, indeed, understand Hebrew as well as Caiaphas 
did; Latin as well as Pilate did; the Greek as well as that Athe- 
nian did who charged Paul with setting forth “strange gods; ” 
the geography and antiquities of Palestine as perfectly as the 
proudest Pharisee that ever wore phylacteries; but God’s book 
will be a sealed book to you; and though you may have a gram- 
matical knowledge of the words which reveal holy things, you 
will never know the things themselves. For “the natural man 
perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither ¢ can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dise erned;” ’ while “he 
that is spiritual judgeth all things.” Well might Augustine say: 
“The heart is the true theologian;” for, from the nature of 
things, as well as from the sovereign declaration of the Great 
Teacher, we learn that only “the pure in heart shall see God.” * 


Few will rise from the study of this chapter without feeling 


“ Who is sufficient for these things?” 


The second and most important part of the work treats of the 
* Principles of Biblical Hermeneutics.” These are defined as 
“those governing laws and methods of procedure by which the 
interpreter determines the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. 
They are of the nature of comprehensive and fundamental doc- 
irines. They become to the practical exegete so many maxims, 
postulates, and settled rules. He is supposed to hold them in 
his mind as axioms, and to apply them in all his expositions with 
uniform consistency.”—P. 161. The importance of establish- 
ing sound and trustworthy principles of exposition is fully rea- 
lized, and clearly stated, by the author. This is evidently felt 
to be the chief end of writing the book. Yet this is just the 
point which many interpreters of Scripture fail to see and 
neglect to provide for. The Bible is analogous to nature in 
many respects—certainly in this, that sad work has been 
made out of the attempt to explain the mysteries of both as 
the result of entering on that work without any fixed princ i- 
ples of interpretation, or under the control of erroneous prin- 


* Stanford, ‘ Central Truths,” p. 73. 
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ciples. The divine origin of the Bible, as of nature, is demon- 
strated by its absolute inexhaustibleness. As the scientists of 
each succeeding generation find that the discoveries of their 
predecessors have left a large virgin field still untouched to 
invite and reward their labors, so the students of the Bible 
cunstantly find, as their eyes are opened to behold wondrous 
things out of God’s law, that their patient toil in “ ransacking ” 
the Scriptures is ever and anon rewarded with the discovery of 
some gem of truth that had, up to that moment, concealed 
itself from the explorer’s view. Men study nature and the 
Bible, and weary not of their work. In investigating them 
they find no indication of failing material. Between these two 
inexhaustible revelations of the same infinite Intelligence there 
is a marked difference ; yet the points of interest in common 
are not few. Each unfolds what is all-important to man. In 
each the practically useful is closely connected with what is 
theoretically sound. In neither will you find the treasures on 
the surface. Earnest labor, diligent and persevering, is the 
only condition on which they will yield up their hidden treas- 
ures. When these are sought in the right way the results 
richly recompense the toil of the workers. Hence the evils of 
mistake in the methods of study are proportional to the value 
and importance of the results aimed at. Few chapters in the 
chronicles of human progress are more interesting than the 
story ot the life-work of some of the early pioneers in investi- 
gating the secrets of nature. Their enthusiastic devotedness 
to their chosen pursuit calls forth our admiration. Their 
heroic perseverance in the midst of discouragements, and the 
stupendous difficulties over which they triumphed, impress 
us with the sense of their energy and indomitable will. Yet 
during many years they made little progress in the knowledge 
of nature. Many of the theories which they believed and 
taught provoke a smile at the present day ; and their practical 
discoveries, when placed in comparison with those of the past 
fifty years, seem meager in the extreme. Looking back from 
our vantage-ground we can, without difficulty, detect some of 
the causes of their failure. In many cases their efforts were 
directed to the attainment of objects not within the field ot 
human science. In seeking these, the most approved methods 
of modern investigation would have been utterly useless. The 
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chemist of medern science has astonished the world by his dis- 
coveries, and has enriched it by the practical application of 
them to the affairs of every-day life: but Faraday, Tyndall, 
and their fellow-laborers are just as far from discovering the 
philosopher’s stone as the alchemist of the distant past, who 
consumed the energies of a life in the persistent quest of that 
wondrous phantom. The comparatively unfruitful outcome 
of their ceaseless toil is now clearly seen to have been due in 
many cases to their employment of methods not suitable to their 
work. The methods they employed could not, in the hands 
of any investigators, have yielded results really satisfactory. 
In modern times immense strides have been made in man’s 
knowledge of the universe and its laws. Of this all are 
conscious. Yet as the advancement of science goes on daily 
around us we do not notice the changes that it is working, as 
we should be certain to do under other circumstances. If one 
of the foremost sons of science of a hundred years ago were 
permitted to return to the earth, he would find himself in a 
new world. When his astonishment would permit him to 
speak, he would discover that his vocabulary did not supply 
the words he would require to converse on subjects that are 
perfectly familiar to us in our every-day life. To him every 
thing would seem changed. Yet there has been no change in 
nature. No new elements have been introduced. No new 
principles have been set at work. The principles of nature 
are better understood by men, and are more wisely and more 
extensively applied in practice. That is all. The consequence 
is, all the discoveries of modern science and all the increase in 
the comforts and conveniences peculiar to modern civilization. 
Who ean estimate the advantage ? 

The heavens declared the glory of God in the infancy of our 
race in accents just as loud and just as intelligible as in our 
day, but the voices were, in good part, unintelligible to man, 
because he had not vet learned in even an imperfect sense “ to 
think God’s thoughts after him.” The treasures stored up in 
the depths of the earth, and the marvelous properties latent in 
the commonest things surrounding man, voiced then the tender 
love of our Father to his new-born children, and his matchless 
wisdom in providing for their ever-multiplying needs, just as 
distinctly as at present; but the richness of that provision, and 
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the adaptation of the world provided for them, were then com- 
paratively hidden from their view, because men had not 
learned to unearth those treasures, or to understand and utilize 
those properties. Nature more scientifically studied, more 
correctly understood, more wisely and extensively utilized, has 
yielded us the clearer light and the substantial advantages 
which we possess as compared with the men of former times. 
As we exult in those possessions, and pity those who lived sur- 
rounded with the same treasures but knew it not, may we not 
fancy that the men of a coming age will feel a like pity for 
us? With all the perfection of our modern science, and the 
attention devoted to the methods of studying nature, is it not 
possible that we are living surrounded by treasures inconceiv- 
able in their vastness and their value, which shall speak to the 
men of ages vet to come the inexhaustible goodness of God, in 
accents just as clear as those in which the boundless goodness 
ot our God now calls forth our adoring gratitude ? 

The Bible is a higher revelation from God of himself, and 
of his love to man, and his bounteous provision for his varying 
necessities. The blessing conferred on us by the book are even 
more valuable and lasting than those presented to us in nature, 
and, when rightly apprehended, they fully justify the statement 
of the apostle when he speaks of the possession of the oracles 
of God as the highest advantage conferred on our race. The 
Scriptures, wherever known, even in part, touch man’s highest 
interests, and always for good. It is impossible to estimate 
aright the obligations of the world to the Bible. The human 
family has lost much from the errors into which the inter- 
preters of the book have fallen in the past. Those errors have 
been similar to the mistakes which have limited and even 
marred the work of the interpreters of nature. The purpose 
of the book has been misapprehended. Light has been sought 
from it on points on which it was not designed to be a revela- 
tion. Methods have been adopted in investigating its teachings 
which were utterly unfitted to lead to a correct interpretation, 
and, in cases not a few, would-be interpreters have come to 
the Book, not to ascertain its teachings, but to find in it support 


for theories adopted without any reference to its utterances. 

Sad as these things are, they only show that the men were 

human. Their errors have not changed the character of the 
49—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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sible, or weakened its claims on the attention of men. This 

needs to be kept in mind. Many persons speak and write as if 
they thought that the mistakes of generations past in the use 
of the Bible, and the unwarranted conclusions forced from it, 
were reasons why the book itself should be discredited or 
neglected. As we study the expositions of the Bible that have 
come down to us from the ages that are past, we meet with 
many things that are erroneous, absurd, mischievous; but these 
notwithstanding, the book abides, and is still “the perfect law 
of liberty,” able to make wise unto salvation. The erroneous 
doctrines and misleading conclusions of former interpreters, 
clearly seen now, are laid aside, just as refuted theories in nat- 
ural science are discarded. These are seen to have been no part 
of the Bible, as the errors of the early scientists are seen to 
have been no part of nature; and as the modern scientist still 
looks to the universe around him as the source whence, and 
whence alone, he may hope to obtain the knowledge which he 
seeks, so he who has separated himself to pursue the truths that 
bear on the highest interests of man’s nature—the spiritual and 
tle moral—turns to the oracles of God with unbated confidence 
as the one great store-house in which he may find the most 
valuable knowledge within the reach of man on the subjects of 
his study. He clearly perceives the errors of his predecessors, 
and without difficulty traces many of them to the faulty prin- 
ciples of interpretation adopted in the study of the book. He 
wonders at the masses of rich ore which, in spite of this impedi- 
ment, they were enabled to extract from this mine of inspired 
truth; and, arguing from the analogous history of scientific 
investigation, he is captivated with the picture that rises before 
his vision of the glorious results that await his investigation 
when, under the guidance of sound and carefully selected princi- 
ples of interpretation, he devotes his energies to understand and 
make known the treasures of wisdo.n and of knowledge that 
abound in this matchless book. 

Whatever others may think, the extent of the second division 
of the work will not be regarded by such a student as a blem- 
ish in the book. In it we meet with carefully studied exposi- 
tions of parables, allegories, ditticult prophetical passages, and, 
especially, minute and lengthy comments on the eschatological 
portions of the Seriptures. These may be regarded by some 
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as out of place in a treatise on Hermeneutics. Yet they are 
not to be regarded as accidents, or as so many digressions from 
the theme of the book. If we are guided by the familiar canon, 
“In every work regard the writer’s aim,” they will be esteemed 
an essential part of his plan. Thus the author says: 

As the full grammar of a language establishes its principles by 
sufficient examples and by formal praxis, so a science of herme- 
neutics must needs verify and illustrate its principles by examples 
of their practical application. Its province is not merely to de- 
fine principles and methods, but also to exemplify and illustrate 
them. Hermeneutics, therefore, is both a science and an art. 
As a science, it enunciates principles, investigates the laws of 
thought and language, and classifies its facts and results. As 
an art, it teaches what application those principles should have, 
and establishes their soundness by showing their practical value 
in the elucidation of the more difficult Scriptures. The herme- 
neutical art thus cultivates and establishes a valid exegetical pro- 
cedure.—Page 20. 

Viewed from this stand point, the expositions constitute the 
“ praxis ” of the system, illustrating the application of the princi- 
ples inculeated, and the results reached bythe useof them. To 
many readers they will constitute a chief attraction of the 
book; and, while some may not adopt all the principles laid 
down, and be further still from agreeing in every case with 
the expositions reached through the application of those prin- 
ciples, yet will they find in the illustration of the method of 
applying principles once adopted, and working them out care- 
fully and conscientiously in exposition, much that will be of 
permanent value to them in their personal study of the sacred 
writings. 

In entering on the statement of principles a chapter is de- 
voted to the “ Different Methods of Interpretation.” The 
principles of the Allegorical, Mystical, Pietistice, Accommoda- 
tion-Theory, Moral, Naturalistic, Mythic al, Apologetic, and Dog- 
matic Methods of Inte rpretation are briefly set before the 
readers, with the names of leading interpreters in each school, 
and a specimen of their interpretation. The list closes with 
the Grammatico-Historical Method, of which we are told: 

In distinction from all the above-mentioned methods of inter- 
pretation, we may name the Grammatico-Historical as the method 


which most fully commends itself to the judgment and con- 
science of Christian scholars. Its fundamental principle is to 
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gather from the Scriptures themselves the precise meaning which 
the writers intended to convey. It applies to the sacred books 
the same principles, the same grammatical process and exercise 
of common sense and reason, which we apply to other books. 
The grammatico-historical exegete, furnished with suitable quali- 
fications, intellectual, educational, and moral, will accept the 
claims of the Bible without prejudice or adverse prepossession, 
and, with no ambition to prove them true or false, will investi- 
gate the language and import of each book with fearless inde- 
pendence. He will master the language of the writer, the par- 
ticular dialect which he used, and his peculiar style and manner 
of expression. He will inquire into the circumstances under 
which he wrote, the manners and customs of his age, and the pur- 
pose or object which he had in view. He has a right to assume 
that no sensible author will be knowingly inconsistent with him- 
self or seek to bewilder and mislead his readers.—Poge 173. 


Again, (on page 210,) we read: 

The grammatical sense is to be always sought by a careful 
study and application of the well-established principles and rules 
of the language. A close attention to the meaning and relations 
of words, a care to note the course of thought, and to allow each 


case, mood, tense, and the position of each word, to contribute 


its part to the general whole, and a caution lest we assign to words 
and phrases a — and conception foreign to the wsus loquendi 
of the language—these are rules which, if faithfully observed, will 
always serve to bring out the real import of any document. 

These extracts set before us the key-note of Dr. Terry’s sys- 
tem, the basis, approved as solid and trustworthy, on which his 
system rests. He has evidently studied his positions with care, 
and tested them in practice. Hence he feels no lack of confi- 
dence in them. He maintains them manfully, and follows 
them without misgiving wherever they may lead. He lays it 
down as a principle that “words and sentences can have but 
one signification in one and the same connection. The mo- 
ment we neglect this principle we drift out upon a sea of un- 
certainty and conjecture.” Applying this principle to the nar- 
ratives of miraculous events, he writes: 

The miracles of the Bible are recorded as facts, actual occur- 
rences, witnessed by few or by many as the case might be, and 
the writers give no intimation that their statements involve any 
thing but plain literal truth. Even in the much-disputed story 
of Jephthah’s daughter he abides by his canon, and says, “ The 
sacred writer declares that, after the two months, Jephthah did 
to his daughter the vow which he had vowed—not something 
else which he had not vowed. 
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The same manly confidence in the application of principles 
deliberately adopted characterizes the book in discussing ques- 
tions not merely of exposition, but matters belonging to other 
departments of sacred literature. We may select as an illus- 
tration the question as to the date of the Apocalypse. Our 
author lays it down as a principle of interpretation “that all 
due regard must be had to the person and circumstances of the 
author, the time and place of his writing, and the occasion and 
reasons which led him to write. Nor must we omit similar 
inquiry into the character, conditions, and history of those for 
whom the book was written, and of those also of whom the 
book makes mention.” Having briefly touched upon the ex- 
ternal evidence, and pointed out its weakness as favoring the 
later date, he sums up the internal evidence in the following 
“six propositions ; ” 


1. No critic of any note has ever claimed that the later date 
is required by any internal evidence. 2. On the contrary, if 
John the apostle is the author, the comparatively rough Hebraic 
style of the language unquestionably argues for it an earlier date 
than his gospel or epistles. 3. The address “to the seven 
Churches which are in Asia” (1, 4,11) implies that at this time 
there were only seven Churches in that Asia where Paul was 
once forbidden by the Spirit to speak the word. 4. The prom- 
inence in which persecution from the Jews is set forth in the 
epistles to the seven Churches also argues an early date. 5. A 
most weighty argument for the early date appears in the mention 
of the temple, court, and city in chapter xi, 1,3. These refer- 
ences, and the further designation, in verse 8, of that city “ which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was 
crucified,” obviously imply that the Jewish temple, court, and city 
were yet standing. 6. Finally, what should especially impress 
every reader is the emphatic statement, placed in the very title 
of the book, and repeated in one form and another again and 
again, that this is a revelation of “things which must shortly 
come to pass,” and the time of which is near “at hand,” (Rey. 
i, 1, 3; xxii, 6, 7, 10, 12, 20.) 


In treating of the exposition of parables we are reminded 
that the parable has three parts: 1. The occasion and scope ; 
2. The similitude, in the form of a real narrative; and, 3. The 
moral and religious lessons. Answering to these we are told: 

The hermeneutical principles which should guide us in under- 
standing all parables are mainly three. First, we should de- 
termine the historical occasion and aim of the parable; secondly, 
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we should make an accurate analysis of the subject-matter, and 
observe the nature and properties of the thing employed as im- 
agery in the similitudes; and thirdly, we should interpret the 
several parts with reference to the general scope and design of 
the whole, so as to preserve a harmony of proportion, maintain 
the unity of all the parts, and make prominent the great central 
truth. 

Carrying out the practical character of the book, this method 
of interpretation is illustrated by a careful exposition of several 
of the parables. This “ praxis” will well repay a careful study. 
The chapters on Interpretation of Symbols, Symbolico-Typical 
Actions, Symbolical Numbers, Names, and Colors, Dreams and 
Prophetic Eestasy, Propheey and its Interpretation, Daniel’s 
Vision of the Four Empires, Old Testament A pocalyptics, The 
Gospel Apocalypse, The Pauline Eschatology, The Apocalypse 
of John, are well written, and touch on some of the most in- 
teresting points in the creed of the Christian Church. Many 
readers will be disposed to question the claim that some of the 
matters treated of in these chapters really have to a minute 
discussion in a work on Hermeneutics. Let opinions vary on 
this point as they may, ail will agree that Dr. Terry writes on 
them with a clearness which renders it difficult for any attent- 
ive scholar to misapprehend his meaning, and with a manly 
confidence which bespeaks the conviction that careful exami- 
nation entitles him to speak on these vexed questions with the 
authority of a master in Israel. Notwithstanding the com- 
prehensive summary of New Testament <Apocalyptics and 
Eschatology with which the twenty-sixth chapter closes, some 
readers will feel anxious to know what views Dr. Terry holds 
as to the words of the Creed, “from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead,” and on what Scripture pas- 
sages he would base the final coming of Christ, the future 
judgment, and eternal destiny. The closing sentence of the 
summary, “ the final manifestation of the Christ, when he 
shall have completed the work of redemption, and delivered 
over the kingdom to the Father, is left by the sacred writers 
in too great mystery for us to affirm definitely any thing con- 
cerning it,” may indicate a very safe and prudent reserve, but 
certainly cannot be received as a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge on these important topics, air so protracted an 
examination of many of the passages in tue Bible treating on 
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them. In the chapter entitled “No Double Sense in Proph- 
ecy,” the author shows that the Scriptures are capable of mani- 
fold practical applications, and adds that “the moment we ad- 
init the principle that portions of Scripture contain an occult 
or double sense we introduce an element of uncertainty in the 
sacred volume, and unsettle all scientific interpretation.” The 
teachings of this chapter are worthy of special attention, and 
if prudently applied will save from many mistakes in the expo- 
sition of the prophetic Scriptures. The chapter on “ The False 
and the True Accommodation,” and that portion of chapter thir- 
ty-three which treats of the * Analogy of Faith,” are clearly 
connected with the subject of the book ; but however highly we 
inay estimate tie material of some other chapters of this second 
part, we cannot but feel that they are not essential to the com- 
pleteness of the treatise, and that they needlessly swell the 
size of the volume, which, from the extended passages wisely 
used as * praxis” to train the student in the practical use of the 
principles of the science, is almost too extensive without them. 

The third part contains a History of Biblical Interpretation. 
Without this the work would not have been complete. A little 
economy of space in the former parts, and a somewhat fuller 
and more systematic treatment of the History of Hermeneutics 
would, in our opinion, have been desirable. Nine distinet 
periods are dwelt upon, a chapter being devoted to each pe- 
riod. These chapters are full of interesting and valuable in- 
formation. They do not, however, furnish a satisfactory A7/story 
of Biblical Interpretation. They rather furnish an annotated 
list of many of the principal contributors to biblical literature 
in every age, with the insertion of the names of some who, by 
their attacks on Christianity, induced the friends of truth to 
devote their time and energies to the preparation of defensive 
treatises in many departments of theological literature, not 
confining themselves to [lermeneutics. One cannot help ask- 
ing why some names find a place on the list, or wishing that a 
little more had been said about others. Laying down the 
book after a careful reading of this part, a feeling bordering 
on disappointment takes possession of the reader. He does not 
feel as if had received any clear impression of the progressive 
development of the science. He does not apprehend what were 
the particular contributions of each period to hermeneutics, 
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and is unable to trace their influence in bringing the science 
to its present advanced condition. This impression might per- 
chance have been lessened if this part had been read before 
the discussion of the principles of the science. The details 
presented in the history, as it is, clearly and forcefully sus- 
tain what the author has said on the necessity and value of 
sound principles of interpretation. When giants in intellect 
and prodigies in learning, such as many of those named, were 
led by the adoption of absurd principles of interpretation 
soberly to advance such views as they held as a worthy exposi- 
tion of the Book of God, and to support those views with 
earnestness, there need be—we had almost said there can be— 
no more convincing proof of the absolute necessity of “ well- 
detined and self-consistent principles of Scripture interpreta- 
tion.” As we reflect on the exhibition of the lamentable 
effects of the application of incorrect or faulty principles of 
interpretation manifest in the expository works of such men, a 
sadness comes over us, and the thought cannot be repressed, 
What might not they have accomplished if, before entering on 
their work, they had thoroughly mastered the science of Bib- 
lical Hermeneutics? How wholesome would have been the 
effect of their labors on the theology of the ages! How blessed 
their influence on the Church! 

The Bibliography of Hermeneutics which follows the His- 
tory contains the names of many illustrious men who have 
been contributors to this science. Their books have done 
much to promote the intelligent study of the Scriptures, and 
to create and develop the science of Biblical Interpretation. 
No similar list in the future can be complete without the name 
of Dr. Terry, and in that list his name can hold no inferior 
place. 
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Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


A merican Reviews. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY Review, July, 1884. (Philadelphia.)}—1. The 
Beginnings of Geography ; by Prof, Charles G. Haberman, LL.D. 2. The Nat- 
ure of the Human Soul; by Rev. J. Ming. 3. The Duty of Catholics in the 
Face of Modern Unbelief; bv Rev. R. F. Clarke, 8. J. 4. Quid est Homo? A 
Query on the Plurality of Worlds: by Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8. J. 5. The 
Progress of the (Roman Catholie) Church in the United States; by John Gil- 
mary Shea. 6, The Life and Times of Frederick the Second—The Kingdom 
of Italy ; by Prof. St. George Mivaurt, F.R.S., ete. 7. The Irish Question, 
Present and Prospective: by Thomas Power O'Connor, M.P. 8. Martin 
Luther, and his American Worshipers; by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Corcoran, D.D. 
9. Book Notices. 

A. M. E. (African Methodist Episcopal) Cuurcu REviEw, (Quarterly,) Vol. 1, No. 1, 
July, 1884. (Philadelphia.)—1. Thoughts about the Past, the Present, and the 
Future of the African M. EK, Church; by Right Rev. Daniel A. Payne, D.D. 
2. A Scriptural View; or, the Statement Concern ng Paradise that was Lost, 
Regained; by Right Rev. Jabez P. Campbel, D.D. 3 Au Inside View of the 
Great Methodist Ecumenical Conferenee of 1881; by Right Rev. Wm. F. Dick- 
inson, D.D 4, The Register of the United States Treasury; by Hon. E. K. 
Bruce. 5. Lincoln; by Right Rev. T. M. D. Ward, D.D. 6. The Greek of the 
New Testament; by W. S. Scarborough, LL.D. 7. The Dying Bondman; by 
Mrs. F. K. W. Harper. 8. Correspondence: Letter from Bishop H. M. Turner, 
D.D. 9. The Republic of Hayti, and the Revolution of 1876; by Rev. J. H. 
Durant. 10. The Negro in Science, Art, and Literature; by D. Augustus 
Straker, LL.B. 11. The Ministry we Need; by the Rev. Wm. H. Thomas. 
12. Ripeness in the Gospel Ministry; by Rev. T. G. Steward, D.D. 13. That 
Text; by the Editor, (Rev. B. T. Tanner, D.D.) 14. Editorial Notes. 15. Our 
300k Table. 16. The Higher Periodicals. 

Baptist MIssioNARY MaGAZINE, July 1884.  Seventieth Anniversary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Seventieth Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Managers. Seventieth Annual Report. Recapitulation. General 
Statistical Table. Report of the Treasurer. Officers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Preachers at Financial and Annual Meetings. Honorary 
Members for Life. 


CuristiaNn Tuoucut, July and August, 1884. (Rev. Charles F. Deems, Editor. 
Bimonthly.) 1. Counter Currents in the Thought and Speculation of the 
Time; by Rev. J. H. Rylance. 2. Some Recent Criticisms on Theistic Belief ; 
by Francis L. Patton, D.D. 3. Atheistie Scientists. (a poem;) by John Stuart 
Blackie. 4. An Unbeliever’s Description of Christianity; by the late Lord 
O'Neill. 5. My Science, (a poem:) by William C. Richards. 6. Vedantism: 
a Popular Statement of Hindu Pantheism: by Rev. T. J. Seott, (of Bareilly, 
India.) 7. The Humorist Playing at Philosophy. 8. Memorabilia. 9. The 
Summer Schvol at Key Kast; by C. M. Davis. 10. About Books. 

Curistiaxn Worip, July, 1884. The American Church, Paris, (Illustrated ;) by 
Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D. Revolution of Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion. Special Amusements. Echoes from Paris; by Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
Kden,4a poem;) by M. Saillins. A Million Franes for a Million Souls; by 
Pastor Frossard. Work among It:lians in Marseilles; by Signor Piovallini. 
Testimonies Respecting France. Theological Seminary at Geneva; by Pro- 
fessor Bardi. Protestantism aud French Politics. Monthly Receipts. 


JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN PuiLosopuy, July, 1884. (New York.)—1. Visual Mem- 
ory ; by Professor Heury F. Osborn, Se.D. 2. Claims of the Apostles as to 
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Inspiration; by Rev. C. S. Thwing. 3. God’s Method in the Bible; by D, W. 
Faunce, D.D. 4. The Fruit of the Spirit; by Rev. W. H. Cobb, pp. 
5. The Physiological Features of the Crucitixion; by Thomas A. Hoyt, D.D. 
6. Miracles versus tie Continuity of Nature; by Rev. Francis W. Ryder. 
7. Is the Bible Free from Historie and Scientitie Errors; by Rev. Addison P. 
Foster. 8. Is Evangelical Christianity Obsolete; by Rev. Charles Low: ll 
Cooper. 9. The Cause and Tendencies of Popular Skepticism; by Rey. 
William Smith, (Hudson, N. Y.) 10. The Old Testament Tested; by Rey, W, 
F. Crafts. 11. A Naturalist in Egypt; by Principal John W. Dawson, LL.D, 


New ENGLANDER, (Bimonthly,) September, 1884. (New Haven.)—1. Jonathan 
Edwards and the Half-way Covenant: by Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D, 
(Harttord.) 2. Jonathan Edwards as a Man, and the Ministers of the Lust Conte 
ury; by Rev. L N. Tarbox, D.D., (Boston.) 3. Conditions of Success in Spell- 
ing Reform; by Prof. H. N. Day, (New Haven.) 4. Qualities of Matter, as 
Related to Perception; by Rev. KE. Jones, (Oakland, Cal.) 5. The First Chureh 
of Hartford, Conn. ; by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, (Boston.) 6. The Anti-Christian Use 
of the Bible in the Sunday-School; by Rev. J. M. Whiton, (Newark. N. J.) 
8. The Condition of the Laboring Classes of England; by Rev. C. S. Walker, 
(South Amherst.) 8. Immortality and Evolution; by Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
(Magnolia, Mass.) 9. Underground Russia; by Marion Wileox. (New Haven.) 
10. Taxation in the United States. 11. Notices of New Books. 


Nortu AMERICAN Review, August, 1884. (New York.)—1l The Eneroachment 
of Capital; by Justice James V. Campbell. 2. The Origin of Comets; ly 
Richard A. Proctor. 3. Are We a Nation of Rascals? by Johu F. Hume. 
4. Man and Brute; by George J. Romanes. 5. The Drift toward Centraliza- 
tion; by Judge Edward G. Loring. 6. Tiie American Klement in Fiction; by 
Julian Hawthorne. 7. Prohibition and Persuasion; by Neal Dow and Dr. Dio 
Lewis. 

September, 1884.—1. The Basis of Popular Government; by Bishop J. L. Spauld- 
ing. 2. The Demand of the Industrial Spirit; by Charles Dudley Warner. 
3. Inspirat‘on and Infallibility; by Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance. 4. Tne Need of 
Liberal Divorce Laws; by Elizabeth Cady Stanion. 5. Our Remote Ancestry; 
by Prof. Alexander Winchell. 6. The Exclusion of the Chinese; by John H. 
Durst. 7. Evils of the Tariff System; by David Wells, and otters. 

PRESBYTERIAN Review, July, 1884. (New York.)—1. Rev. Dr. James Richards 
and his Theology, (II;) by Prof. R B. Welch, D.D. 2. The Proper Training of 
Young Converts; by Rev. Francis F. Hamlin. 3. Melanchthon; by Rey. Prot. 
Schaff. 4. The Religious Belief of Shakespeare. 5. Notes and Notices. 6. Re- 
views of Recent Theological Literature. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST Episcopal Cuurcn, Soutn, July, 1884. 
J. W. Hiyton, Editor. (Macon, Ga.)—1. Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. 
2. The Revival of Letters. 3. Greek Mythology and Philosophy. 4. Experi- 
mental Argument, ete. 5. Mormonism. 6. Theological Methods, 7. Mrs. 
Browning. 8. Incarnation of Christ. 9. The Category of Being. 10. A&sthetics. 
11. Limits of the Beautiful. 12. Paradox. Library, Table, Views and Reviews. 
Kditorial Notes. 

UniITARIAN Review AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, July, 1884. (Boston.) — 
1. Where are We in Religion? by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 2. The New English 
Dictionary; by W. C. Ernst. 3. Idealism in German Ethics; by Rev. J. G. 
Brooks. 4. A Daring Faith; by Rev. Jolm W. Chadwick. 5. Relation of the 
Church of To-day to Education; by Rev. John H, Allen. 6, Editor's Note- 
Book. 7%. Current Movements and Events. 8. Things at Home and Abroad. 
9. Review of Current Literature. 

August, 1884.—1. Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL.D. ; by Prof: James H. Thayer.s 2, The 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s New Testament; by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
3. Personality in Theism; by Rev. B. R Bulkely. 4. Education of Women in 
France; by D. Charraud. 5. Editor’s Note-Book, 6. Current Movements and 
Events. 1%. Things at Home and Abroad; by Mrs. Martha P. Lowe. 8. Re- 
view of Current Literature. 
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BIBLIOTHECA Sacra, July, 1884. (Oberlin, Ohio.) —1. Christian Doctrine and 
Life; by Rev. D. W. Simon, D.D. 2. The Study of the Hebrew Language 
among Jews and Christians; by the Rev B. Pick. 3. Commonplace Books: 
a Lecture; bv Prof. James Davis Butler, LL.D. 4. Inspiration; with Remarks 
on the Theory Presented in Ladd’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture; by Rev. Geo 
N. Boardman, D.D. 5. The Dialectic Method of Jesus; by Rev. Richard Mon- 
tague. 6. The True Principles of Theological Progress; by President Fairchild. 
7. Critical Notes. 8. Current Periodical Literature — American, English, 
French, German. 9. Notices of Recent Publications. 

Article 4, filling nearly fifty pages, is an elaborate discussion of 

the doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures as held 

and taught especially among Protestants, with special references 
to the system or theory set forth in his recently published work 
by Professor Ladd, of Yale College. The writer’s views are 
apparently muck: less * advanced” than are those of the author 
whom he reviews, though he is still himself very far removed 
from the literalistie and mechanical theory which so long, and, 
until comparatively recently, was generally accepted by the 
evangelical Churches. He begins by setting forth that theory 
as one of the two prevalent, perhaps possible, views of inspira- 
tion, the other being that form of inspiration which operates 
exclusively through the mind of the subject by which he 
speaks and writes in his own proper and consciously self- 
directed individuality. According to the former of these, the 
Bible is, in all its details, simply a transcript of the divine 
inind—God’s thoughts expressed in human language—itself 
dictated by the controlling Spirit. This theory the reviewer 
quite correctly sets aside as altogether untenable, and no longer 
sustained by any respectable authority ; and yet he appears not 
to be prepared to accept the alternative one, unless carefully 
guarded, and, indeed, limited, by such conditions as would 
change its identity. This latter is the theory of Professor Ladd, 
as wrought out in his elaborate treatise on ‘The Doctrine of 

Sacred Scripture.” 

This method of viewing Scripture doctrines, in and through 
certain definite theories, is beset with very considerable disad- 
vantages, which may also become perilous by compelling the 
acceptance of dangerous errors because of their association 
with indispensable truths. It may be also objected that neither 
ot these theories, nor any other, is either directly, or by impli- 
cation, taught in the Scriptures, which, however, do most cer- 
tainly claim to have been given by divine inspiration Any 
possible conception of such a gift implies a communication 
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between the divine and the human intelligence, but the method 
of the assumed intercourse need not to be always the same. 
The supernatural is a universal presence in the realm of the 
natural, and is able at any time to become manifest in men’s 
natural consciousness ; and, by virtue of this, “God, at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past by the 
prophets,” and some of the forms in which he so spake will be 
found to belong to both of the categories included in the above 
theories. The mode in which God in any case reveals himself 
and his dispensations is incomparably less important than is the 
fact that he does it. 

The word “ inspiration” is here, as in many other cases, so 
used as to lead to a wrong conception of the thing indicated. 
It seems to be thouglit of as a force like gravity or magnetism, 
which may vary in its intensity, and be present in greater or 
less degrees in different instances; and accordingly some parts 
of Scripture are absurdly spoken of as being more inspired 
than others. Inspiration, in respect to its efficiency, is the 
divine mind communicating thoughts and purposes to the lin- 
man consciousness, and hence, as to its source, it is unchangeably 
infinite, but it is conditioned, in its manifestations, * accord- 
ing to the will of God.” In some eases, as in the words of 
Christ, and in not a few utterances of the prophets and apostles, 
the divine lesson comes to us directly and unmixed, while in 
others it is mingled with human admixtures, and is presented 
in a human setting, yet so manifested that the quickened spir- 
itual instincts readily apprehend and appropriate its teachings ; 
and the written word is the record of the divine manifestations 
of the dispensations of Heaven to mankind, whether in revela- 
tions made to persons, or as indicated in the affairs of peoples 
an] communities. The reviewer with sufficient clearness indi- 
cates Professor Ladd’s defective notions, but thongh presuma- 
bly dissenting, yet his dissent is either left to be inferred, or at 
most is only hinted, and the views presented are almost never 
directly antagonized ; as if the statement of an incorrect opinion 
were its sufficient refutation, or else that to oppose the truth to 
a pernicious error were a breach of courtesy. Professor Ladd 
states and elaborates the thought that while all spiritual truth 
comes from God to man, that which is recorded in the Bible dif- 
fers in no important sense from that which is given to all the 
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faithful at all times, so dispensing with the sole authority of 
the written word, and, indeed, rendering it, though still useful, 
yet not essential to the knowledge of God and his salvation ; 
and his statements are here reproduced without being directly 
controverted. Again, the distinction between inspiration and 
revelation is emphasized, shutting up the sense of the for- 
mer to the subjective state of the soul, by which it is made 


capable of receiving the truth, while by the latter term is indi- . 


cated the objective truth given by God to man. The distine- 
tion may be both real and valuable; but in its ordinary and 
almost universal use, the former term covers both these ideas. 
The idea of the inspiration of the Bible as generally entertained 
by the learned, as well as the unlearned, includes both the 
divine activity in revealing, and the supernatural apprehension 
by the human consciousness of truths and doctrines which men 
could not otherwise attain to. Both the things revealed and 
the modes of their revelation are unique; they are given in 
their own peculiar way, and for that reason they are especially 
profitable to men. 

CuristIAN (CAMPBELLITE) QUARTERLY Review, July, 1884. (Columbia, Mo.)— 
1, Genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter; by Prof. J. W. M'Garvey. 
2. Hermeneutical Criticism; by B. U. Watkins. 3. The Gilt of the Holy Spirit, 
(Acts ii, 38, 39;) by Hon. James Beatty. 4. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans: 
A Paraplirase, with Notes; by Pres. B. R. Dungan. 5. The Chureh in its Idéa 
and its Form; by Pres. W. K. Pendleton. 6. The New Congregational Creed; 
by J. Z. Tyler. 7. Whatis the Church of Christ? and What are its Numbers? 
by Pres. F. M. Bruner. 8. The Temptation of Jesus; by J. W. Monsor. 9. The 
Divine Mystery; by Henry Schell Lobingen. 10. Book Notices. 

Article 8 of the above, though brief, is a spirited paper, and 

as wholesome as it is vivacious; and, with other*papers in 

this “ Review,” it clearly indicates a most gratifying tendency 
in the body that it represents to a wholesome orthodoxy in re- 
spect to some of the most important articles of the Christian 
faith. The following respecting the contact between Christ 
and “the Tempter” is certainly a happy putting of the case: 
Baffled humanity, writhing under the captivity of Satan, is now 
to renew its courage and inspirations by following One who, ever 
having done the will of his heavenly Father, comes not to this 
tremendous but necessary contest pliant and weak, but capable 
of coping with principalities and powers in high places. Such 
strength does one derive from constant obedience to the divine 
will. Nor must we be afraid to face this fact of God—the put- 
ting Satan to work on the character and life of Jesus. Augustine 
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often used to say, that the entire history, moral and spiritual, of the 
world, revolves around two persons, Adam and Christ. Certainly, 
as to temptation, its origin, onset, victory, defeat, destruction, and 
the like, much devolves on them. The invasion of Adam is the 
prophesy of the invasion of Jesus. ‘The maintenance of position, 
given of God, in which Adam proved such a failure was verily 
nipping the hopes of mankind in the bud; the interposition of 
Jesus, and the issue he joins with the Adversary, is as a new 
lease of those hopes, or, more correctly, the implanting of a new 
and better hope. It was no extraordinary thing for Satan to 
attack the Son of Man; nor was it extraordinary for the Spirit 
to lead Jesus into the wilderness for this purpose. “Hast thou 
considered my servant Job?” asked God of Satan hundreds of 
years previous to this. A careful study of the Scriptures will 
satisfy any one of the place filled by Satan in the drama of man- 
kind. ‘here is a dark and mysterious element in man’s life and 
history, a casting down and an elevation, a moral ebb and flow, 
which nothing else can explain save this constant wrestle with 
Satan, . . . Whether God sent Satan into this world, originally, 
on a mission to man, is not a question that necessarily forces itself 
on one by positions already taken in this article ; since it is the 
purpose of God to wrest evil into the service of good. Satan 
was evidently in the world, and for the purpose of mischief. 
God utilizes him in the interest of man. Under the divine guid- 
ance, he is made a factor in the formation of moral character. 


To this it may be pertinent to add another quotation, from 
another source, which may also cast light upon this great mys- 
tery of Christ’s temptation and victory in the wilderness ; 


If we consider the three specific temptations of Christ, it will 
readily appear that they all related directly to his Messianic 
character and mission. This, probably, was the fact in respect to 
all his temptations during his forty days’ sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. He‘had gone through all the temptations of private life 
during his abode in Galilee, and had preserved his integrity in 
them all ; but his new conditions, and the tremendous truth of 
his high calling to rescue a ruined world and to fulfill all the 
work appointed to the Messiah, raised new thoughts and called 
for new purposes and modes of action for the accomplishment of 
that work. These brought with them their momentary doubt- 
ings and perplexities ; perhaps, also, hesitations as to methods, 
though certainly not as to the simplicity and steadiness of his 
purpose to “ fulfill all righteousness ”—to do only the will of the 
Father. In the three specified temptations their Messianic rela- 
tions are clearly obvious, and their real nature can be properly 
appreciated only as they are so considered. They were, (1) to 
use his divinity for personal ends ; (2) to demonstrate his Mes- 
siahship by “signs; ” (3) to conciliate the enemy in bringing in 
the kingdom of God. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, July, 1884. (Chicago.) — 
1. Lectures on Polytheism, (III;) by F. G. Fleay. 2. Schliemann at Ilium; 
by A. C. Merriam. 3. The Myths of the Raccoon and the Crawfish, among 
the Dakota Tribes; by J. H. Dorsey, 4. Antiquities of Mexico, (II;) by L. 
P. Gratacap. 5. Life among the Mandans; by Edward D. Neill. 6. Emblem- 
atical Mounds, Bird Effigies; by Stephen D. Peet. 7. Among the Mounds., 
(Kditorial.) Notes on Classic Archeology. Notes from Oriental Periodicals. 
Notes on American Archwology, (Mound Builders, etc.) Book Reviews. 

The most interesting feature of this number is what is given 

respecting the mounds found in the Ohio Valley and along the 

Upper Mississippi. These have been known from the earliest 

occupation of these parts by white men, but they have been 

strangely neglected by antiquarians and all classes of men 
of science. Indeed, until comparatively recently their anti- 
quarian value had not been generally recognized, and so able 

a writer as Mr. George Bancroft writing of these land-marks, 

speaks of them as probably caused by running water. It is now 

well ascertained, however, that they were constructed for pur- 
pose of sepulture, and many of them have been opened and found 
to contain human bones, pottery, and charred wood. But most 
who have engaged in this work of excavation have known 
nothing of the historical and ethnological value of these things, 
and so the mounds have been destroyed, and their contents 
carried away as curiosities, and lost or broken up. It is well 
that attention has at length been called to the subject, and it 
may be hoped that enough may be reseued from destruction to 
serve as a helpful guide in the exploration of the obscure but 
interesting science of the older American archeology, and also 
to give some intelligent conjectures respecting the races that 
inhabited these regions before the advent of the red men. 

That they were not of our Indian race is quite certain, for the 

traditions of these teil nothing about the Mound Builders, 

whose civilization was both higher and generically diverse 
from their more barbarous successors. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, August, September, 1884. (Cinemnati.) 1. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the First Epistle of John; by Professor W. N. 
Clarke. 2. Ignatius Loyola; by Rev. J. R. Henderson. 3. Primitive Man; 
by Prof. E L. Hicks. 4. The Christian Church Archetype; by Rev. EK. J. 
Fisk. 5. Baptists and Liberty of Conscience; by Henry C. Vedder. 6, The 
Sources of ‘The Teaching of the Apostles;” by Prof. J. C. Long. 17. Buok 
Reviews and Notices. 


The sixth of the articles in the Baptist Quarterly, on “The 
Teaching,” is a notable illustration of the influence of pre- 
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possession to modify evidence. Because it seems to show that 
in the ancient Church the distinction of the orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons in the Christian ministry was not only not 
accepted as of divine authority, but it was probably quite un- 
known, therefore High-Church Episcopalians must discredit it 
as either a forgery or the production of an heretical sect. And 
because it points ont an acceptable form of bapism, other- 
wise than by immersion, therefore the Baptists are in duty 
bound to show that its authority is very small. It is well 
known that considerable parts of “The Teaching” are also 
found in other patristic documents, and therefore it is assumed 
that the former was drawn from the latter, and of course of later 
date, and so possessed of comparatively little authority. But 
it may be urged, on the contrary, that very clearly the more 
brief and simple document, which indicates a less fully devel- 
oped liturgical tendeney, is the original and more trustworthy 
paper. Expert testimony is at best of not the highest value ; 
and when it is known that the aftiant comes to his duty with 
strong predilections toward one side rather than the other, his 
opinion becomes comparatively worthless. In this case, there- 
fore, both prelatists and immersionists must be asked to stand 
aside as disqualified for judging on the points at issue. 

Catuoiie Worip, (Monthly,) July, 1884. (New York.)—1. Mexico of To-day; 
by Bryan J. Clinche. 2. Is the American Republic an Anomaly in History? by 
Thomas Felton. 3. A Tragi-Comedy; by Maurice F. Eagan. 4. The Last 
Night of a Martyr: by M. A. Allies. 5. Phillis Wheatley, the Negro Poetes?; 
by Rev. John Slatterly. 6. The Agotac of the Pyrenean Provinces; by E. 
Raymond-Barker. 7. A Lesson of Life; by A. Repplier. 8. The Irish Words 
of Shakespeare; by C. M. O'Keefe. 9. Katharine, chaps. v, vi; by E. G, Mar- 
tin. 10. The Religion of Ancient Egypt; by Rev. J. Nilan. 

August.—l. Solitary Island, chaps. i-iv; by Rev. J. Talbot Smith. 2. Phases 
of Faith and Unfaith. 3. Ta-wan-dah. the Last of the Pecos; by Very Rev. 
J. H. Defouri. 4. Two Miraculous Conversious from Judaism: by Rev. A. F. 
Hewitt. 5. Concerning Sir Walter Raleigh; by Margaret F, Sullivan. 6. Cat- 
tle Ranch Life in Colorado; by W. T. Larned. 7. Ruskin, as a Teacher; by 
Agnes Repplier. 8. Katharine, chaps. vii-ix; by E. G. Martin. 9. The Cost 
of Monarchy and Aristocracy in Great Britain; by W. F. Dennehy. 10, Who 
Could have Taken it? 11. New Publications. 

September, 1884.—1. Contemporaneous China; by Alfred M. Cotte. 2. My Staff 
of Age, (from the Celtic ;) by Alfred M. Williams. 3. Philistia; by Maurice F. 
Egan. 4. Unitarian Belief; by H. L. Richards. 5. Solitary Island, chaps. 
v-viii; by Rev J. Talbot Smith. 6. With the Carlists; by John Augustus 
O’Shea. 7. The Oratory in London: by Mrs. Charles Kent. 8. Katharine, chaps. 
x-xii; by E.G. Martin. 9. The Liquification of the Blood of St. Januarius; 
by L. B. Binnse. 10. New Publications. 

The article on the “ Blood of St. Januarius ” is characteristic, 


and proves what we have said in another place, that the Church 
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of Rome abates nothing of its highest and most absurd preten- 
sions of a thousand years ago. Probably there is no more 
patent falsehood in all the- list of “lying wonders” by which 
the Romish Church beguiles its unreasoning dupes than this 
St. Januarius affair; but still it will not do for an “ infallible ” 
Church to confess its own past impositiong, nor will it forego 
its gains, and therefore the falsehood must be perpetuated and 
reiterated. The victims of these practices may be entitled to 
our pity; but quite another sentiment must be entertained 
toward those who love and make a lie. 


——$_____—— > —_____—___- 


Engl ish R. a) te Ws, 


BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, July, 1884. (London.)—1. Mr. Browning. 2. Italian 
University Life in the Middle Ages. 3. Privileges and Aristocracy. 4. John 
Wycliffe, Precursor of the Reformation. 5. The Speculative Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. 6. Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 7. English Policy in the Sou- 
dan and Egypt. 8. Political Survey of the Quarter. 9. Contemporary Literature. 

LONDON QUARTERLY Review, (American Edition,) July, 1884. (New York )— 
1, Municipal London. 2. Modern Spanish Literature. 3. The Romance and 
Reality of American Railroads. 4. Peter the Great. 5. England and her Sec- 
ond Colonial Empire. 6. The Three Poems. ‘In Memoriam.” 7. Greek 
Archeology: Mr. Furgeson’s Parthenon, and Temple of Diana. 8. The West 
Indies and the Sugar Bounties. 9. Redistribution and Representative Democ- 
racy. 10. Mr. Gladstone’s Foreign Policy 

EpinpurGu Review, or Critical JourNAL, (American Edition.) July, 1884. 
(New York,)—1l. Memoirs of M. de Vitrolles. 2. Lightning Conductors. 
3. The Chiefs of Grant. 4. The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon. 5. Life of 
Montstuart Elphinstone. 6. The Future of Congo, 7. Life and Opinions of 
Frederic Maurice. 8. Jolin Sebastian Bach. 11. Heffter’s International Law. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL ReEviEw, July, 1884, (London.)—1, The 
Old Testament and Human Sacrifices; by Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Bel- 
fast. 2. The Life and Works of Torquato Tasso; by Rev. Hugh Maxmil- 
lan, D.D., LL.D., Greenock. 3. The Rev. Adolph Sydow and the Scottish 
Church Question: A Resuscitation; by Principal Cairns, Edinburgh. 4. Prot- 
estant Missions: Their Ideal and its Realization; by John Robson, D.D., 
Aberdeen. 5. The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions; by Rev. A. A. 
Hodge, LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 6. Professor Robertson Smith’s Lectures on 
the Prophets of Israel; by Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., Oakland, Cal. 7. Wiclif 
and Huss; by Principal Brow, Aberdeen. 8. Samuel Rutherford; by Professor 
Graham, D.D., London. 9. Current Literature. 


The fifth of the last list of articles, by Rev. A. A. Hodge, 

of Princeton, is a reprint from the (American) Presbyterian 

Review of April last, and was written and published, it may 

be presumed, with the expectation that it would somewhat in- 

fluence the action of the then approaching Pan-Presbyterian 

Council, that met in Belfast last August. The first meeting 
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of that Council, in 1876, brought into notice the two facts, 
before very well known, (1) that most of the Pres byterian 
Churehes and denominations, both- those in Europe and in 
America, are at one in most of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, and yet that within this general unity there is, 
nevertheless, very considerable differences in the modes of 
defining their common doctrinal opinions; and (2) that in the 
popular teaching of nearly all Presbyterian Churches their 
distinctive doctrines are seldom or never heard, and that many 
of both the ministry and the laity of these Churches feel that 
their traditional creeds are not in harmony with their religious 
thinking. The recognition of these things led to the attempt 

have their objectionable features removed, by providing a 
* Consensus of Doctrines,” which would express the real con- 
victions of the Presbyterians of the present age, and to which 
all classes and sections of that order of Christians might freely 
and heartily consent. A committee was accordingly appointed 
to prepare such a basis of agreement, for’ the consideration of 
the next quadrennial Council, but, as might have been expected, 
tle only practical result was the discovery that the work given 
them could not be done. All felt the infelicities of the case, 
but nobody could find out a remedy. 

Presbyterianism, though originally only a form of ecclesias- 
tical polity, has become by usage synonymous with Calvinism, 
and accordingly, among the requisites for’ admission to the 
Council was the profession of the Calvinistic faith ; and it was 
conceded that the various symbols of doctrines of the so-called 
“Reformed” Churches of the continent of Europe, together 
with the Westminster Confession, may be accepted as embodi- 
ments of that system of doctrine. It might have seemed, 
therefore, that with such a substantial unity in their original 
doctrinal standards a common basis might ‘have been readily 
agreed upon, but the difficulty was found to be of another 
kind. The convictions of the great body of the Presbyterians, 
throughout the world, are no longer in harmony with the doc- 
trines that were firmly held by their theological ancestors, and 
which are set forth with unmistakable clearness in their creeds 
and confessions. The distinetive doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Churches, as defined in their official formularies of faith, and as 
they were clearly announced in public and private down to the 
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time of the grandparents of the present generation, are no 
longer heard from their pulpits, and their ministers have either 
departed from the faith of their fathers, or else they have 
consented to hide in silence what they believe to be the truth 
of God. These facts place those Churches in a most undesirable 
dilemma; either they must revise their creeds, which nobody 
aecepts in their obvious grammatical sense, so as to conform to 
the beliefs of those who use them, which it is conceded is im- 
possible—and so the public teachings of the Churches must be 
something quite another than that which their official creeds 
confessedly set forth, which would involve an immorality, or 
else they must torture the plain and unmistakable language of 
the confessions that it shall convey meanings which the authors 
of those venerated forms knew only to reject and execrate, 
which is scarcely less objectionable. The former of these 
methods is that adopted by the great body of Presbyterian 
ministers, and one no longer expects to hear the distinctive 
doctrines of Calvinism from any Presbyterian pulpit. The 
other alternative, which Dr. Hodge seems to approve, is to 
force a construction upon the words used, in open contradiction 
to both their grammatical and their historical meaning. This 
has been formally done by the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, so that while the Confession, to the unsophisticated 
reader, teaches high Calvinism, the grave divines assure us 
that it really means just what Arminians have always been 
teaching. 

We are bound whenever possible to give to every man credit 
for sincerity, which we do in this case, otherwise we might 
suspect a lack of candor in those who claim that the whole 
category of evangelical doctrines, commonly designated “ the 
doctrines of grace,” belong asa special possession to Calvin- 
ism. The doctrine of original sin, with its entailment of 
universal condemnation, and of entire hopelessness except 
through the prevenient grace of the Spirit, belongs to Wesleyan 
Arminianism as really as to Calvinism, and therefore these doc- 
trines and all that they imply must be exuded from the differ- 
entia which contradistinguish the two systems. In a properly 
guarded sense non-Calvinists may subscribe to the doctrine of 


“election” and “ predestination,” but not as wnconditional 


decrees. The divine sovereignty is as precious a truth to 
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others as to Calvinists; but with those that sovereignty 

involves nothing of the character of a remorseless despotism. 

Properly understood, Arminians will not hesitate to say that 

only through “regenerating” grace actually received can any 

man repent and turn to God; but they will also say that this 

“ preventing grace”? by which the sinner turns to God is itself 

an incipient regeneration, and that this is given to every man 

“to profit withal.” The real difference between the two sys- 

tems is that one asserts that grace is both unconditional in its 

workings and irresistible in its progress; that God alone is 
active in man’s salvation, which is perfected without human 
co-operation, except as such action is irresistibly compelled. 

Both Calvinists and Arminians hold and teach the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will; but while the former hold to only 
a modal freedom, moving only as impelled ab extra, the latter 
believes in a real self-determination, which may be persuaded, 
but cannot be compelled. ‘ 

It may be granted that philosophically and logically Calvinism 
may be a simpler and even a more rationalistic system than its 
opposite ; but the ultimate outcome of its logic is too horrible 
to be contemplated. It certainly is no part of the theology of 
the heart, and it is well that it is no longer heard in the pulpits 
of evangelical Christendom. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (WESLEYAN,) July, 1884. 1. Free Education. 2. A 
French Critic on Democracy. 3. The Sunday-school System of Methodism. 
4. Lord Lyndhurst. 5. Aid to Preaching. 6, Holiness and Righteousness. 
7. Frederic Denison Maurice. 8.General Gordon. 9, Short Reviews and Brief 
Notices. Summaries of Foreign Periodicals. 

Tue first article in the above, manifestly the production of a 

pen pretty well known by American Methodist readers, for his 

speech “ bewrays” him, is a strangely sophistical, one-sided, and 
incorrect tirade against “ free education,” as established in this 
country, and in the more liberally governed States of Europe. 

It is fallacious, because it assumes that all public provisions for 

private convenience or advantage is an injustice to the taxpayer 

and a degradation to the receiver—a principle which, if applied 
at all points, would nét only do away with free sittings in places 
of worship, and all forms of endowments for religious or be- 
nevolent purposes, except as paid for at full cost, but would also 
require that there shall be no free highways or bridges, but 
that tolls shall every-where be levied and collected, in propor- 
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tion to the cost of making and maintaining such “improve- 
ments.” Clearly the principle so applied proves too much, and 
any conclusion drawn from it is wholly unreliable. The facts 
or assumptions of the article, where not untrue, give only one 
side of the cases brought into notice, and the omission or ignor- 
ing of the facts which belong to the subjects in hand render 
the presentation of the case wholly untruthful, and the conclu- 
sions worthless because essential factors are omitted from the 
problem. The statements of what are assumed to be facts, 
especially in respect to matters connected with the workings of 
the public school system of this country, are in many cases so 
entirely incorrect as to deprive them of any value as grounds 
of argument. Evidently there is an animus in the article that 
springs from some unrevealed cause which, at our distance, can- 


not be clearly understood. Possibly our school system would 
not be the very best for Great Britain, and if not they do well 
not to adopt it; but the best friends of education very gener- 
ally approve it, not as faultless, but the best available for our 


people, and, so believing, who shall deny us the privilege of 
using it? 


WESTMINSTER REvViEwW, July, 1884. (Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Phila- 
delphia.) 1. Codification of English Law: A Prospect. 2. The Myth of Simon 
Magus. 3. Corea. 4. The Christian Harem 5. The River Congo, and the 


Proposed Congo Treaty. 6. William TV. 7. The Woman Question in Kurope. 
. ] 


> 


Coutemporary Literature: 1. Theology. 2. Philosophy. 3. Politics, Soci 

Voyages and Travels. 4. Science, 5. History and Biography. 6. 

Lettres. Our Colonial Empire. 
The Westminster has long stood in the foremost rank of the 
periodical literature of the English language, in respect to 
learning and literary ability, but it is always intensely, and, 
indeed, offensively, anti-Christian. Usually each number has 
its specifically infidel paper, which place in this issue is oc- 
eupied by the second article, *The Myth of Simon Magus.” 
It is of that elass of writings whose absurd fallaciousness was 
demonstrated and rendered ridiculous by the late Archbishop 
Whateiy in his “ Myth of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

The article on “The Christian Harem” is a scathing exhi- 
bition of the soullessness of the popular morality respecting 
masculine unchastity. It might serve as a “campaign docu- 
ment” in the current canvass; and as such our specially pure- 
spoken dailies would perhaps refuse to print it. 
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INDIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1884. (Caleutta.)—1. The Hindus in the 
Punjab; by Denzil C. Ibbetsen, (Lahore.) 2. Salt Consumption and Revenue ; 
by Rev. S. Mateer, (Trevandrum.) 3. Christianity in Eastern Bengal; by 
the Editor. 4. Krishna Pariksha, or Kriskna Tested; by Rev. J. J. Lucas, 
(Moinpuri.) 5. A Missionary Charge to a General Assembly of Ministers and 
Missionaries; by Rev. H. Jessup, D.D., (Syrian Mission) 6. Notices of Books. 
7. Notes and Intelligence. 


a 


La Nuova Scienza, Anno I, Fasciala II, Apriele, Maggio, Giugno, 1884. (Tode- 
Umbria.) 1. Il Benvenuto degli Scienziate a Noi. 2. L’Ordierno Pensiero 
Italiano. 3. La Formala Pitagorica della Cosmica Evoluzione. 4. L’Evo- 
luzione Anticlericale Germanica Confrontata con l’'Italiana. 5. Nota Filoso- 
fiche della Singole Scienze. Notizie Bibliografiche. Varieta. 


German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRrITIKEN, (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1884. 
Fourth Number.—Zssays: 1. Loors, The Importance of the Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation in the Defense of the Symbolics of the Lutheran Churthes. 2. Smenn, 
The Signiticance of the Jerusalemie Temple in the Old Testament Religion. 
Thoughts and Remarks: 1. MEINKE, The Platonic and New Testament Idea of 
the dowry. 22 WartH and LOcKLE. On the dpro¢ ériototog in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Reviews: KOLLING, History of the Arian Heresy; reviewed by MOLLER. 


Kircuicue Monatscurirt,(Churceh Monthly.) 1884. Ninth Number.—1. Srécker. 
The Church and Politics. 2. ErseLen, The Duty of our Protestant Churel of 
the Present and the “ Positive-Union Party.” 3. Martius, The Special Ta-k 
of the Home Mission in the Newly-awakened Conflict against Drunkenness. 
4. Krompaarpt, The * Proof-Bible.” 5. Spring Meeting of the Friends of the 
* Positive-Union” in Halle in Saxony. Monthly Review. 

Prof. Smend, of Basle, has a very interesting article in the 

Studien und Kritiken on “The Signiticance of the Jerusa- 

lemie Temple in the Old Testament Religion.” With no other 

sacred place in the world has there been connected so much 
devotion, veneration, and love as the Jew cherished toward 

Mount Zion. For never has any religious community felt 

with more intensity and warmth than the Jewish, and never 

had any sacred spot more significance than this, for the relig- 
ious life. Without it neither were the growth nor the contin- 
uance of that community conceivable which was formed in 

Judea after the Babylonie exile. But it is impossible to have 

a proper conception of this piety after the exile without closely 

considering its manifold relation to the temple. And further- 

more, the history of the temple is far from heing the history 
of the Old Testament religion. Nevertheless, it is useful, for 
the proper comprehension of this question, to inquire how the 
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temple gained its immense importance, and how this, at a later 
period, was lost. These are the points that are discussed at 
great length and with urarked acumen in this article. The 
author endeavors to show in the history of the temple how its 
great worth for the peculiarity of the Old Testament religion 
came to be expressed, and how, on the other hand, the temple 
became a mighty vehicle of religious life. 

Toward the close of the discussion the author makes the 
assertion that Mount Zion was the most important reality 
which the true faith possessed on earth. When the temple 
had fallen into ruins, it appeared how greatly this sacred 
mountain was the central point, even for the prophets, and an 
anchor of their hopes for the future. The ancient people and 
the ancient state were forever annihilated ; for that period, at 
least, their restoration was inconceivable. Nothing but a re- 
ligious community could arise from the ruins which was neces- 
sarily to be cemented by worship around Mount Zion, and, 
though the Jews still hoped for the worldly.rule of Israel, it 
was impossible to expect to produce this by a development of 
political power; but Israel thought it had a glorious future 
before it as the only possessor of the true faith. By the con- 
version of all the heathen, Jerusalem was to become the most 
inagnificent city of the entire world, in which should live a 
nation of nothing but kings. In the interim the temple was to 
be no longer the most important support of Judaism. This 
support was now to be transferred to the sacred writings; that 
is, to the law and the prophets. They had found in the written 
word of God a higher and better guarantee for the faith than 
even the temple and Mount Zicn could lastingly offer them. 
Therefore the existence of Judaism was not called into ques- 
tion by the fall of the temple. But the fulfillment of the hope 
of a Messiah was thereby removed to a great distance, and there- 
by zealotry was suppressed, while Judaism lost the last rem- 
nant of its political character, and became confessedly nothing 
but a religidus sect. The thought of the temple and Jerusa- 
lem then retained its significance only for the future; for the 
Jewish future can never dispense with this hope. The fall of 
the temple was, nevertheless, in the highest degree fatal to 
Judaism, for with it was connected the central thought and 
moving principle of the spiritual life of the Jews. 
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Another characteristic article for this Review is that concern- 
ing the true meaning of the Greek words, detog émovotoc, used 
in the Lord’s Prayer for our ordinary expression of “daily 
bread.” Nearly fifty years ago an article i in this same journal 
by a German theologian spoke of the many heroes of philolog- © 
ical and theological learning who have written largely regarding 
the true conception of this word. And from that time to this 
it seems that discussion and controversy have not been able to 
settle and absolutely fix its true definition. This is the author’s 
apology for venturing on another effort to find out the exact 
meaning of that one word. To do this he enters the etymo- 
logical field and marshals up a number of words which may or 
inay not have had an influence on the true significance of the 
one now used in the Greek text of the Lord’s P rayer. 

We cannot undertake to follow the author in this intricate 
and learned execursus, but will simply say that the trouble of 
Gerinan theologians seems to be the uncertainty as to whether 
the expression “daily bread” means simply the food of the 
current day or the food that we need day by day. The author 
contends that the term at present used in the Greek indicates 
the bread required for the day on which the prayer is uttered, 
and maintains also that this expression is more in harmony 
with the Lord’s Prayer as our dat/y morning prayer than any 
other. And he goes on to say : “ One could, indeed, pray for the 
daily needed food and that for the future, but if we pray for 
the bread for the present commencing day we are thereby ad- 
monished that to-morrow we must again offer the same prayer, 
confining that to the new day.” The author has no sympathy 
with the explanation of some theologians, that this “ daily 
bread” refers to spiritual food, and declares this to be a mon- 
strous perversion of language. He insists that the petition is 
made absolutely for, and in regard to, bodily nourishment, and 
is thereby stre ngthene din his conception of the true meaning 
of the word “ daily.” The author also appeals to Luther's 
ranslation, which indicates simply the bread required for th 
current day, and cannot be understood as extending beyond 
that, and suggests the probability that the use of the word in 
question indicates that our Saviour pronounced this prayer in 
the early morning. 
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REVUE CHRETIENNE, (Christian Review,) May, 1884.—1. Aste, The Fear of the 
Protestant Principle in the Ranks of Freuch Protestantism. 2. K. W., A Psy- 
chological Critic. 3. SABATIER, M. Pasteur. 4. EK. be PRESSENSEF, Review of 
the Month. 

June, 1884. 1. Fatuor. The Piety which Protests. 2. BripeL, Determinism and 
the Religion of the Present Epoch. 3. ***, A Visit to Muennedorf. 4. Pra- 
DEZ, Tear and Dew—a Poem. 5. GUERLE, Necrology. Review of the Month. 

July, 1884.—1. St. ANpRe, The Conquest of Africa. 2. CLoTILDE Rey, Some of 
the Pictures of the Last Salon. 3. Srapier, Theological Chronicles. 4. Biblio- 
graphical Bulletin. Monthly Review by KE. De PRESSENSE. 

The present numbers of the /’evwe are more than ordinarily 

marked for their special attention to popular and practical sub- 

jects. The hero of the hour among the French scientitic ex- 
perimenters is M. Pasteur, to whom Sabatier, in the May num- 
ber, pays avery flattering tribute. The life of the great scien- 
tist has just been given to the world in a small volume, entitled 

“ History of a Learned Man by an Ignorant One.” The author 

is not named, but the attribute which he so modestly assumes 

indicates him to be the son-in-law, companion, and assistant of 
the distinguished savant. Thus the complete familiarity be- 

tween the author and his subject enables the former to be a 

perfect mouth-piece for the latter, and to present him to the 

world just as he is, and acts, and thinks. 
One day at the Academy of Sciences, one of Pasteur’s col- 


leagues, while hearing him explain the mode of some of his 
marvelous discoveries, involuntarily exclaimed: ‘“ That is a 
romance ; it is too beautiful to be true!” Experience has since 
converted the skeptic, and has proved that in the line of won- 
ders the science of to-day is more fertile than imagination ; and 
Pasteur, after a long line of struggles and trials, has come out 
quite triumphant in developing a new order of existences 
hitherto unsuspected by the world. He commenced his peeul- 
iar line of experiments in the matter of decomposition and fer- 
entation, and as the result of a series of simple and exact ex- 
periments he perceived in each fermentation the existence and 
action of vegetations, or microscopic beings, that accomplish 
this transformation. But these infinitely little existences are a 
mystery. Whence do they come? Are they formed of them- 
selves, or do they proceed from germs? And thus Pasteur 
found himself face to face with the problem of spontaneous 
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generations. While absorbed with these studies the first 
chemist of France begged him to examine the disease of the 


silk-worms. This he did with so much stecess that silk grow- 


ers are now able by means of the microscope to separate the 
diseased eggs from: the healthy, and thus to cultivate only what 
is valuable. His next experiments were on the blood of dis- 
eased animals, and in these he ultimately found that the prin- 
ciple of the virus is an animaleule, which he denominates a 


microbe. He again finds out an antidote to this virus, and 
with it ineculates the infected animals. Thus by vaecine mat- 
ter Pasteur becomes master of most of the diseases that are the 
enemy of the stock-raiser; and it is said that to-day, in France, 
more than 400,000 head of cattle are inoculated. For a long 
time surrounding European nations were incredulous as to his 
discoveries, but Huxley finally declared that ‘their value to 
France would alone suffice to pay the five milliards of war in- 
demnity to Germany. 

Since that time Pasteur has extended his investigations to 
epidemic diseases of the human system, and the most incredu- 
lous have been obliged to yield to the evidence of facts. The 
savant is now pursuing his studies, making the yellow fever, 
the cholera, and hydrophobia the special subjects of his investi- 
gation. His very last triumph was a victory over the latter 
disease, for he is now inoculating members of the canine race 
with an antidote to their most terrible disease, and he seems 
confident of suecess. Sabatier, the author of this article, while 
treating it historically and scientifically, has, nevertheless, up- 
permost in his mind the very interesting fact to a Christian 
man that this great savant is not a materialist. and this is his 
very logical reason for treating at large a subject that at first 
sight may not seem to be at home in the pages of a religious 
magazine. But Pasteur was recently honored with an election 
to the most distinguished literary body of France, namely, the 
French Academy, and on the occasion of his induction to that 
body he made a most magnificent profession of spiritual and 
religious faith—virtu: uly asking the question why genuine 
science should not be religious. The microscope of Pasteur 
has revealed to us the unknown world of the infinitely small, 
as the telescope and astronomical calculations have revealed to 
us the world of the infinitely great. And as Pasteur has pro- 
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ceeded from triumph to triumph with his micrgseope, guided 
by an almost inspired genius, he has seen more and more of a 
divine Creator whose all-pervading power reaches a depth of 
littleness incomprehensible to man. The Christian world in 
France finds with him strong support, for which it fully 
honors him. 

The Monthly Review of the July number indicates that its 
author accepts with great satisfaction the recent action of the 
Senate on the new law of divorce, recently passed by both see- 
tions of the parliamentary body. One very offensive article in 
the civil code of France was that declaring that the husband 
might commit adultefy with impunity. When the new law 
was first presented to the Senate for discussion, an attempt was 
made to have this disgraceful clause erased, but it was retained, 
after a bitter discussion, by quite a large majority. When the 
law came up for a second reading, Pressensé again offered an 
amendment abolishing this clause, which was strongly support- 
ed by other senators, to whom the idea that there should be a 
morality of one sex different from that of the other was quite 
revolting, although the sentiment of it seemed deeply inrooted 
in French manners. The partisans efor the immunity of the 
stronger sex showed great irritation in the course of the discus- 
sion, and were strongly supported by the loose and immoral 
press. But the result was on the side of justice. 

The semi-official synod of the “ Reformed Church” of France 
recently held its annual convocation at Nantes. More than 
four hundred churches were regularly represented. A very 
excellent spirit, one of large piety and good accord, reigned 
during the entire session; a very pleasant feature of which 
was the fact that the “free Churches” of France, Switzerland, 
England, and. America were also represented by delegates, 
who came with generous sympathies and kind words, and were 
warmly welcomed. This semi-official synod is called so be- 
cause it is a voluntary combination of the orthodox portion of 
the ‘“ Reformed Church,” and therefore its acts are binding 
only on those who choose to become members of that body. 
As this synod grows in importance and numbers it feels more 
and more the need of a complete independence from the State. 


But this ean be gained only at the risk of losing its portion 
of the annual appropriations. To supplement these, eighty 
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thousand franes were collected last year for the cause of educa- 
tion and for subventions to those whom the State too meagerly 
pays. There was a growing disposition among the members of 
the body to train their churches as rapidly as possible to the 
point of effecting a deliverance from the State by raising their 
own funds and paying their own way in independence. 


Art. XI—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF FRANCE. 
Tas now famous association for the spread of French Protestantism 
held its recent annual meeting in Marseilles; and the contrast between 
its early beginnings and its present stature and vigor is very gratifying. 
In the year 1833, when there seemed to be a religious awakening and in- 
quiry after the true faith, an anonymous letter in the ‘‘Archives du 
Christianisme ” brought together a few believing men who founded an 
association whose object was declared to be the spread of the Gospel in 
France. And this young society. found unexpected sympathy and co- 
workers, not only in France, but also in foreign lands, such as Switzer- 
land, England, Ireland, and America. Branch associations soon sprang 
up in other French cities, afd Protestants, of whose existence men lad 
no suspicion, were discovered by the messengers of this body, and fre- 
quently entire families and groups were discovered through the pastoral 
work and again united to the Protestant Church, and conversions from 
the Catholic Church also gave testimony that the power and blessing of 
God were with this people. 

But these joyful results were not without antagonism and trouble, 
which, however, became, in the hands of God, the means of a deeper 
experience. The French Protestants were poor, and their needs were be- 
vond their means. A deficit occurred from year to year which has fol- 
lowed them down to the present day, but in their darkest hour Provi- 
dence has ever been to them both silver and gold. What was more 
unfortunate for them was the persecution from the state authorities. 
The principle of religious liberty was acknowledged in theory, but in 
practice was withheld from this very small Protestant minority, Their 
meetings were forbidden or violently dissolved, their itinerant evangel- 
ists and colporteurs were punished with fine and imprisonment, and 
every pressure and inducement was brought to bear in order to force 
back their converts into the Catholic Church. These vexatious and un- 


lawful proceedings were continued under the régime of the third Napoleon, 
under whom the friendship of the Catholic clergy was the sine qua non 
for political preferment. In spite of all this the development of the 
association was rapid and healthy; the first three years its income arose 
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from 7,000 to 48,000 frances, and the number of active workers from 11 
to 51. Chapels were opened in a great variety of places. But the joy- 
ful increase of the association received a hard blow after ten years of 
existence. The insufficient income forced a reduction of the active 
agents, and for a time the enemies triumphed. 

But the Lord was again with them, and in the following year the 
union counted again 77 colportcurs, evangelists, and pastors in its service, 
and a year later not less than 137. The gospel spirit seized whole families, 
and at times whole communities. Then came the revolution of 1848, 
with its anxieties and financial depression ; the society was almost ruined. 
But in the epoch of their greatest need a sincere friend gave them about 
100,000 francs, and other gifts came to them even from distant Russia. 
The Napoleonic period was one of vexatious and brutal outrages; not 
even a religious meeting was allowed without the sanction of the police, 
and their schools, chapels, and other places of assemblage were violently 
closed. This lasted for some ten vears, and all without any justice, or 
cause, or judicial decision. Then, as did the Huguenots of old, so did 
they hold their divine service in retired forests. The faithful were de- 
termined to hold their ground in spite of all the disadvantages which 
they were called on to suffer, and they remained faithful till the end. 
But at last this period of hostility passed by. In the year 1863 M. V. 
de Pressensé, who had become old and wearied, laid down his Jeader- 
ship, which was taken up by the faithful and active George Fish, and 
held until his death in 1881. Now, after fifty years of activity, the asso- 
ciation is in a very flourishing condition, and may God bless its future 
work in France! 


A NEW LEAGUE IN SWITZERLAND. 


For the last few years Switzerland has experienced a great dea! of 
trouble with her churches and her schools, About a year and a half 
ago the Salvation Army opened there its campaign, which has contrib- 
uted not a little to this agitation and irritation. The antagonism in 
Switzerland between the National Church and the Free Chureh, as well 
as the various sectarian organizations, rencer it a soil where such an in 
novation might count on success, and in the beginning these Salvation- 
ists met with more countenance than was acceptable to the earnest 
Christians of the land. Sut as soon as they began their noisy public 
demonstrations, they were violently opposed by all who were indifferen 
or hostile to Christianity, and the result was violence on the public 
street and attacks on the houses wherein the Salvation meetings wer 
being held; and this spirit of violence finally so excited the unruly tha 
even innocent temperance meetings were the victims of attack and out- 
rage. The cantonal and police authorities remained for a time indiffer- 
ent to these excesses, but at last they were forced to take cognizance ot 
them and forbid their meetings. In this latter measure they went so fur 


as to prohibit their assembling in private houses, which gave rise to the 
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conviction that the free exercise of religion in Switzerland might ulti- 
mately be endangered by this measure. 

All this induced a number of liberal Christian men of French Switz- 
erland to assemble in Lausanne and establish a ‘‘ League of Common 
Justice” that is to extend over all Switzerland. The object of this 
League is, according to its statutes, ‘‘ The defense of individual liberty 
and of all those rights which are guaranteed by the Swiss Constitution.” 
It belongs to no political or religious party, and will reach its goal 
through the press, public meetings, and all constitutional ways and 
means. It has published a long list of all occurrences and excesses that 
have taken place at these Salvation meetings, and have sent it to the 
national authorities, and it hopes that they may be induced to listen to 
these complaints and take measures for the exercise of religious liberty 
in Switzerland, which it now considers endangered. In principle every 
earnest Christian is in sympathy with the desire of liberty of conscience 
and religious exercise in Switzerland, but many greatly deplore the 
modus operandi of the Salvation Army. Article 50 of the national Con- 
stitution declares that ‘‘ The free exercise of religious worship is guaran- 
teed within those limits which are conducive to public order and good 
morals.” But it is questionable whether public order, at least, is not 
greatly disturbed by the demonstrations of the Salvatlon Army, and it is 
therefore a question whether this League will find its labor crowned with 


success, 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE IN POMPEII. 


The fearful earthquake last year in Ischia called forth endless ways as a 
menus to gather funds for the relief of the suffering. Some 5,000,000 of 
francs were collected from public lectures, dramatic festivals, lotteries, 
balls, concerts, ete., until at last all means of attraction were exhausted. 
Then an unheard-of enterprise was started which was nothing less than 
a ‘“* Pompeii Redivivus.” In the great amphitheater among the ruins the 
gladiator fights of ancient times were restored, as well as the circus 
sports, wedding processions, and the funeral trains of the ancients, in 
which way the heathendom of old was again represented in images of 
the gods, with pagan priests and vessels for incense, and libations. Even 
the celebrated chariot races were restored, and the ‘Emperor Vespasian” 
condescended to he present at these sports. But the expense for all 
this was very heavy, amounting to 100,000 francs, while this new style 
of Christian benevolence only realized 30,000 francs, leaving a deficit of 
70,000, for which the “ aristocratic committee ” now remains responsible. 
So Christianity has not gained much by this revival of heathen sports; 
and indeed, from recent discoveries, it was never much indebted to the 
gods of classic story. 

From some of the most recent excavations among the ruins it seems 
quite clear that the inhabitants of Pompeii were acquainted with Christian- 
ity; and that they knew something of the Bible, especially of the Old Tes- 
tament, appears from some of the fresco wall-paintings there uncovered, 
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One of these clearly refers to the Bible story of the judgment of King 
Solomon, the scene of which is represented thus in detail: The King is 
seated clothed in a white toga, with an upheld scepter in his left hand; 
on either side stands a minister, one clothed in a white toga, while the 
other is covered with a green garment. The chairs of these three are on 
a sort of terrace, behind which is a canopy, and soldiers are holding 
guard near by. On a table lies the child for whose possession the two 
mothers are contending. Near byis a soldier ready to execute the com- 
mand of Solomon to cleave the child in two. Near the table is standing 
the false mother with a brazen expression, while the real mother is on 
her knees with uplifted hands appealing to the king. Standing round 
about is quite a crowd of people gazing curiously at the scene. And 
now the question arises why an artist of Pompeii should have been in- 
duced to depict a scene fromthe Bible. Was he a Christian or a Jew ? 
A ¢lose inspection of the work will induce us to say that he was neither, 
for the whole is evidently’a caricature. The principal personages of the 
scene are represented as pygmies, with large heads, plump bodies, aud 
short legs. The table on which the child is lying is a butcher’s block, 
the child itself is a distortion, and the butcher has a common cleaver; 
even he is represented as half-soldier and half-butcher, with a mighty 
head covered with an immense helmet, from which depends a stupen- 
dous horse-tail, so that the whole figure, and indeed the whole scene, in 
duces laughter. The false mother is an extremely ludicrous figure with 
a broad countenance, and wearing an immense head-gear. The sorrowing 
mother seems to have been too much for the genial artist; she alone is 
free from caricature, to which even Solomon is subjected. If the picture 
is closely inspected it looks very coarse, and one would say that the 
artist had endeavored to show his rapidity rather than his skill of exe- 
cution, but this may be said of many of the Pompeiian frescoes, which at 
a distance appear very artistic. It is a question among archeologists as 
to whether the artist intended to ridicule the Bible story as such, or 
whether it was only an outburst of his genial humor, as there are many 
of just such style of execution on the frescoed walls of thecity. But one 
thing is very certain, and that is, that Christianity was never a success 
within those walls, not in the olden times as a means of amusement, as 
it has not been in modern times, as a sort of affected means for the exer- 
cise of Christian benevolence. 


A REVIVAL AMONG THE CAPUCHIN MONKS, 


A remarkable assemblage gathered lately in Rome, such a one as has 
not been seen there for many years. One hundred and ten Capuchin 
monks, collected from all quarters of the world, some from America, 
Hungary, Ireland, and even Africa, held a general chapter for some im- 
portant elections. The last assemblage of the Capuchins occurred in 
1852, and they then elected a Piedmontese as general of the order. 

According to the rules of the order, a new election must take place 
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every six years, and they should have again assembled in 1858. But this 
was prevented by Pius TIX., who seemed to have no great affection for 
these monks, and preferred to keep them at a distance. He therefore 
assumed the right of naming the new general, and commanded that they 
should assemble in general chapter only once in twelve years. At the 
close of this period the pope again ratified the former election without 
consulting the order, or even calling them together, and when this gen- 
eral died, in 1873, he appointed another general motu proprio, 

The dissatisfaction of the Capuchins at this invasion of their rights 
and this violation of their independence was very great, but they did 
not venture to offer any resistance, 

Leo XIII., however, declared that the order should again assume its 
full standing, and they were called to a conclave in their great Mission 
House in Rome. A German-Swiss friar was elected general, a Bavarian 
us assistant general, and a French monk as second assistant. Among 
the voters was the venerable figure of the Fridir Massaja, who returned 
to his home last year after an absence of thirty years, as missionary 
among the Galas. He will soon publish a book in Florence which will 
describe the missionary work of the Capuchins in Africa. At the 
present time the order is working in an extremely broad sphere of labor; 
in Brazil, India, Australia, the Argentine Republic, and Africa; no order 
has so broad a mission field, but it is a singular fact that while develop- 
ing its power outside of Europe, it is comparatively without significance 
in the focus of the Catholic world, where its brilliancy disappears before 
that star of first magnitude, the Order of the Jesuits. Even the Pro- 
paganda takes little interest in the mission work of the Capuchins, and 
gives to the mission stations of their order but very little financial aid. 
They are bidden as mendicant monks to accustom themselves to priva- 
tion, and get their living, where possible, from those among whom and 


for whom they ‘abor. 


Art. XII.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE present pontiff seems quite inclined to unlock the secrets of the 
archives of the Vatican, which bave hitherto been firmly sealed, at least 
to all profane eyes. A few months ago he sent a circular to the princi- 
pal curators of these archives to institute the most searching studies into 
these treasures. This circular seems to have been attended with the 
best of results. Cardinal Hergenréther, the archivist of the pontifical 
chair, has just given to the world the first volume of the documents of 
the reign of Leo X., of which there are no less than 2,348, which are said 
to have been issued during a few months’ reign of this pope. This vol- 
ume is the work of men of various shades, who have been summoned by 
the cardinal as co-operators, and who have carefully examined 230 vol- 
umes and manuscripts, some of which were found outside of the Vatican 
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Library. It is said that twelve volumes of this kind are to follow in 
quick succession, and the second one is to reveal the history of the Ger- 
man Reformation. The Hungarian clergy are showing a very great zeal 
in this line, and have just published the first two volumes of their col- 
lection, entitled the ** Vatican Documents of the Kingdom of Hungary.” 

A famous German commentator has just perfected an instructive study 
on * Luther as an Expositor of the Old Testament.” Prof. Zéckler in 
this work treats of the theoretical and practical value of the greatest 
work of Luther in this field, which is found in his printed lectures on 
Genesis, delivered on various occasions from 1536 to 1545. He shows 
that Luther acknowledged and maintained the necessity of close gram- 
matical and historical exposition, in contradistinction to some of his 
predecessors, but that in the dogmatical interpretation he took a wide 
field and quite often erred in his allegorical demonstrations. From this 
he infers that the actual expositional worth is not very great, and that its 
significance lies in its theological and ecclesiastical direction. Zéckler 
finds therein a rich treasure for dogmatics and polemics against the 
errors of the Romish Church and of the enthusiasts, and shows what 
an inexhaustible mine for Christian ethics and worldly wisdom these 
lectures contain, as well as information regarding the significant events 
and words of celebrated men. Zéckler’s valuable document closes with 
a few hints as to the effect of this commentary on the exegesis of Gene- 
sis, and considers it the ripest work of the Reformer in the field of 
Scripture exposition. 

The Bible Society of France distributed last year 35,344 Bibles or 
sections of the Bible in France, Algiers, anil Numidia, In this work it 
spent 50,000 francs, and at the same time by great energy wiped out its 
deficit of 15,000 francs. But it then reported a new gap in the treasury 
to the amount of 16,000 frances, incurred in the production and printing 
of the revised Bible, to cover which the friends of the Bible in France 
are again appealed to by Bersier and Berg, Piccard and Recolin, the text 
of whose addresses was: ‘ Remain, as were your fathers, a people of the 

sible.” The Tract Society was also very active during the year last 
past in impressing the very important principle that in the distribution 
of small religious documents their weight consists in the quality of what 
is offered more than in the quantity. The directors of the society, at 
their annual meeting, strongly emphasized the desire that as much as 
possible the tracts should be sold and not given away, as the people 
prize and examine what they had paid for with their own money more 
than that which had been given to them. The income for the year 
amounted to 53,146 francs, and the expenses to 54,487. Eighty church 
societies join in this work. The annual report of the society for the aid 
of theological students shows an income of 8,402 francs against an out- 
lay of 7,460. As a prize and encouragement to faithful students they 
receive a savings-bank book with a small credit. 
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A pamphlet has just been issued in Germany by the Catholic authori- 
ties with the title of **The Culture and Education of the Clergy.” Some 
suppose it to be from the hands of a bishop, and others from those of a 
director of a Catholic Theological Seminary. It undertakes to show 
with very painful care, by chapters and subchapters and divisions and 
subdivisions, statistically and historically, theoreticaliy and practically, 
from the past and the present, that the only profitable development of 
the young Catholic theologians can come from their education according 
to Tridentine form in an institution supported by the Church and under 
the control of the bishop. The life of the German students in the state 
universities is painted inthe darkest colors, while the lightest shades are 
thrown on that of the incipient priests within the walls of the clerical 
school. The author frankly confesses that a deeper scientific knowledge 
and a clearer insight in the inner connection of the sciences may be ob- 
tained for their learned theologians at the universities. But for the 
preparation for the cure of souls, learning is much less required than 
practical piety. The assertion is made that the study of theology rests 
-mainly on authority, and that all necessary knowledge for the exercise 
of the priestiy office may be obtained in the seminaries, The young 
clericals are there also imbued with patriotism and the love of the 
fatherland, as well as a high regard for its institutions. An antidote to 
this work is just announced that proposes to show the necessity of uni- 
versity training for the clergy, but it has not yet reached the public. 


The thirteenth volume of the Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology, 
begun by Dr. Herzog and now continued by Dr. Hauck, has just ap- 
peared; and in it we are informed that the work cannot be finished in 
fifteen volumes, but will probably require seventeen, with the index in- 
cluded. No one will complain of this, as even that number will scarcely 
be enough to allow room for the large amount of new matter that will 
necessarily be crowded in the later volumes. The one just issued is a 
new proof of the scientific excellence of the entire undertaking. Ex- 
tending from Bishop Ritschl to Scotus, it contains much that is new, 
especially concerning personalities just deceased, such as Rudelbach, 
Riickert, Schéberlein, Schubert, and Roth. The work of the ecclesiastical 
statistics is more than usually valuable, because the most of them are 
perfectly new; they are mainly from Russia, Saxony, Scotland, and 
Switzerland. The historical articles have a fullness in some instances 
not heretofore attained. The Protestant law of divorce is treated quite 
extensively in accordance with the changes recently made in this field. 
The author gives a concise and thorough compendium on this subject of 
forty-six pages. Taken all in all, the volume is worthy of its predeces- 
sors. The mechanical execution is also excellent, and the public will 
owe the publishers hearty thanks for finishing this valuable work in so 
creditable a way. 


A unique addition to the Jewish polemics of the period is found in a 
modern Epistle to the Hebrews by ‘‘ Saul.” It is one of the most impor- 
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tant productions which has appeared from the Jewish side of the Jewish 
question during the later period of the discussion. The author has 
chosen for himself the name-of Saul, snd his Semitic and human con- 
sciousness equally revolt against this modern Jewry, which is ruled, as 
he says, by ‘‘ capitalism; ” his Jewish, because among his people there is 
no unity born of a high idea, and his human consciousness, because 
their profit is quite sure to be gained by the injury of others. The Jews 
have received their severest wound in their so-called ‘‘ emancipation,” 
because it has completely deprived them of their Christian character and 
has driven them into the worship of said “capitalism.” Patriotic ear- 
nestness and patriotic hope have inspired the author with the essence of 
his epistle; and confessions of a similar kind that have lately been often 
repeated by the Jews belong to the most remarkable and satisfactory 
signs of the times. A quite important development of this kind is a 
recent expression of the Jews of southern Russia, bearing the title of 
‘* Sowing in Hope.” In another work, in thirteen theses, the Jews of a 
certain district appeal to their fellows to listen to the words of their 
‘*Brother Jesus,” and thus to seek peace with the nations. These de- 
velopments are certainly very remarkable. 
‘Positive Christianity and Orthodox Pietism” is the title of a pam- 
phlet recently issued concerning the unfortunate conflict between two 
wings of the German Protestant Church. The orthodox Germans claim 
that these so-called “ positive Christians” have not a great «deal of positive 
Christianity, and the object of this publication is an endeavor to make a 


reconciliation between the thoughtful men of the conservative side and- 


all the earnest minds of the so-called liberal and enlightened side. But 
the trouble about the pamphlet is that the stand-point of the author lies, 
not between the parties, but rather in close juxtaposition to the Liberal 
party. So from the beginning these mediators in the conflict are not im- 
partial. And the same may be said of their theological stand-point. 
They speak very lightly of the *‘ traditional doctrine” of the Trinity, and 
declare that the assertions regarding Jesus in the Gospel of John, and in 
-aul, from which their opponents are led to believe in pre-existence of 
Jesus, are enigmatical und ambiguous. The pamphlet was written by 
two hands, one belonging to an intelligent layman and the other to a 
theologian ; but in their effort to make a basis of reconciliation between 
the right and the left, they use certain expressions indicating that cer- 
tain gospels are falsely so-called, and take other positions in regard to 
orthodox theology tLat are quite incompatible with any idea of media- 
tion. It is not at all probable that this extreme liberal wing of the 
Christian world of Germany will in this way withdraw any of the bolts 
that are now closed on them by the orthodox Churches. 


Dr. Warneck is becoming the great authority in the German mission 
field, and at a late Continental Missionary Conference, held in Bremen, 
his essay on missionary control was, in his absence, read and received 
with much favor. He is making an effort to have the mission work in 
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heathen lands as far as possible sustained by the governmental influences 
of the countries whence the missionaries come. His position is that 
divisions among the missionaries in their fields of labor, and especially 
among those from the same land, are prejudicial to the success of the 
workers. In the course of the debate, induced by the reading of his 
paper, there was a very general expression of opinion that the tendency 
to develop missionary work in harmony with his views would be a 
wholesome one if well guarded ; but one of the orators, referring to the 
early history of ‘ssions and the coolness shown toward them by most 
governments, warned them against being too ready to extend the finger, 
lest the entire hand be taken. 


Arr. XIII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE, 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Resurrection of Our Bodies that Die. Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 123. Eureka, Port- 
land: B. Thurston & Co. 1881. 

Outlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection. Biblical, Historical, and Scientific. 
By Rev. R. J. Cooke, M.A. With an Introduction by D. D. WHepon, LL.D 
12mo. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Beyond the Grave. Reviewed by L. B. CALDWELL, Professor of Physics in East 
Tennessee Wesleyan University, Athens, Tenn. 12mo, pp.152. Philadelphia: 
A. T. Zeising & Co. 

We group these three works together, for notice and brief re- 

view, because of their substantial unity of design, and the simi- 

larity of their principal arguments, though they differ in some 
incidental things. The first is without the author’s proper name, 
or other data by which its authorship may be known, further 
than what is given on the title-page. It is well written, in good 
temper and taste, and—abating somewhat our praise in view of 
the writer’s over-confident dogmatizing, and his readiness to de- 
nounce all who dissent from his views as heretics, and, if Method- 
ists, false to their profession—we may call it an altogether com- 
mendable piece of work. ‘lhe second has already been pretty 
fully represented to our readers, first in an editorial “notice” in 
these pages, and next by its reviews and commendations in 
the Church press. It is written in an earnest and florid style, 
somewhat indicative of the fact that it is its author’s first work. 

The book is, in its literary aspects, a creditable one, and the 

reader will think well of the writer, though he may not approve 

his methods of argumentation nor concur in all his conclusions, 

The third is a review of Bishop Foster’s “ Beyond the Grave,” 
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earnestly dissenting from both its methods and conclusions, 
though praising its style and its dialectic skill at some points. 
But neither in respect to fairness nor good taste is it altogether 
satisfactory, and its attempts at ridicule and sarcasm are un- 
worthy of the subject and the occasion. 

These writers are all in the same plane of, thought, and their 
presuppositions and processes, and the conclusions to which they 
come, are substantially identical ; and they are also in harmony 
with the commonly prevalent (especially among the unscholarly) 
notions upon the subject, to wit, that at some future time the 
material bodies of all who shall have lived and died of the chil- 
dren of Adam will be rehabilitated and restored to life, to be- 


come again the abodes of the souls which from the death of 


Abel to the great consummation shall have subsisted for longer 
or shorter terms without such bodies. The writers who defend 
this notion usually accept some theory by which to surmount 
its confessed difficulties. Some have supposed the existence of 
a joint or ganglion which is the center or germ of the bodily 
identity; and that around this is to be gathered so much of 
earthy matter as may be needful to constitute a Pesurrection 
body. Other theories equally fanciful are well known ; but to 
the credit of the writers now under review, it must be said that 
they fight shy of such theorizings, and refer the whole matter to 
the power of God. 

In support of their views these writers so accept and apply cer- 
tain well-known words of Scripture that they necessarily sustain 
their positions. The word “ resurrection,” éyepore and dvaoraote, 
is quietly assumed to signify only the resuscitation of dead bodies, 
which is simply begging the question at issue, since others give 
quite another sense to them. In like manner, it is assumed that 
the resurrection of Christ, of which so much use is made in the 
apostolic writings, can have no other meaning than the quicken- 
ing of the body that was laid in Joseph’s tomb, and also that the 
body in which Jesus appeared during the forty days next ensu- 
ing did certainly ascend into heaven, where now, “in our nature,” 
(which they understand of his physical body,) he is seated at 
God’s right hand, and thence he will come again in that same 
material body to judge the world. Of the correctness or other- 
wise of this exegesis we say nothing; but as it is precisely at this 


point that objections to the theory of “the resurrection of 
our bodies that die” comes in, it might be well to give some 
little attention to these objections. It is claimed by objectors 
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that the design of what is written in the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians was intended to comfort believers with the as- 
surance of the future life, and that by exchanging the word 
“resurrection” in that place for some word to express simply 
the future felicity of the saints, would not only meet all the re- 
quirements of the language used, but also better preserve the 
harmony of its ideas; and also obviate the seeming contradiction 
which is involved in making the declaration that “ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God” mean something wholly 
different from its natural import. 

The resurrection of Christ is certainly among the great central 
truths of Christianity, whether that fact is accepted as simply 
implying the bringing to life the body that was crucified, or as 
something accomplished in the spirit world, where the disem- 
bodied Christ spoiled Death in his own dominion, and came forth 
from his prison a conqueror. This act, performed in hades, by 
our Lord acting in his Messianic character, was itself, say those 
who account it “THE Resurrection,” a work of redemption, which 
was itself to “the spirits in prison” an assurance of their éyeparc, 
“arising.” It is not our purpose to either defend or assert the 
correctness of this exegesis, but only to suggest that till its in- 
correctness has been shown it will not do to ignore it in a po- 
lemical setting forth of an opposite theory. 

It is conceded that the physical and literalistic theory of the 
resurrection and of the future life has all along borne rule in 
theological statements and in the popular beliefs. It has, accord. 
ingly, become embodied in the sermonology and the hymnology 
of the Church. It was an integral part of the Catholic orthodoxy 
of the Church of the Middle Ages, and it was accepted almost 
entirely unchanged by the Protestant Churches of the Reforma- 
tion. It is quite certain, however, that these views are not so 
generally or tenacivusly held as they were formerly; and not a 
few of our best scholars, and among them seme whose general 
orthodoxy cannot be impugned, are bold to announce other views 
and opinions. One of the books under notice directly antagonizes 
what has been written and published by one of our Bishops, and 
as that Bishop has not been called to account for what he has 
written, it may be assumed that the disputed tenet is not consid- 
ered an integral part of Methodist orthodoxy. It will be wise 
for disputants on this subject to bear this in mind, and temper 
accordingly their denunciations of what they are pleased to stig- 


matize as heresy. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose soundness in the faith we will 
neither assert nor deny, but whose critical ability and exegetical 
force must be conceded, in a very able paper, published not very 
long ago in the “Christian Union,” discussing anew what he had 
some time before said more briefly in a Sunday-school lesson on 
1 Corinthians xv, reiterates his formerly expressed doubts, and 
more fully elaborates his own views of the New Testament doc- 
trine of theresurretion. We submithis words, not as our own, but 
as astatement of the subject entirely in harmony with evangelical 
Christianity, and not so palpably wrong as to be unworthy of the 
candid consideration of those who prefer to be right rather than 
to follow blindly in the “traditions of the fathers.” 

Having declared against the popular and traditional faith, Dr. 
Abbott proceeds to say: 

My faith, both in what it asserts and what it denies, rests wholly upon Scripture. 
I have no faith in any guesses about the future, nor in any philosophical conciu- 
sions, expressed in such forms as, We must suppose, or, We must believe; nor in 
any mere deductions of feelings expressed in such phrases as, I cannot bear the 
thought, ete. All that we know or can know about the resurrection is to be 
gathered by a reverent study of Revelation. What such a study will not teach 
us we must be content to leave unknown. . . . I do not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body; because I think it is clearly, explicitiy, and vigorously repuci- 
ated by the word of God. 

He then refers to, and quotes from, the Westminster Catechism, 
the Lesser Catechism, and the Thirty-nine Articles, to show that 
those venerable standards which have so largely dominated the 
religious thought of English-speaking Protestantism, all teach 
the very doctrine that he repudiates and antagonizes, and to their 
statements he responds : 

I believe that Christ did truly rise from death, [the dead, véxpoic;] but I do not 
believe that he took his body, flesh and bones, into heaven. I believe that before 
the ascension his material body underweut the change which Paul foretells for 
those who are living at the eoming of Christ; I believe that Christ is a spirit, and 
I believe his own declaration to his disciptes after his resurrection, “ A spirit hath 
not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” I believe flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. I believe it is no part of the perfection of man’s nature, but 
his temporary instrument, admirably adapted to his state of pilgrimage, utterly 
unadapted to his eternal home. And I believe this, as I have said, on what seems 
to me to be the clear teachiug of God's holy word. 


After a somewhat extended rehearsal of the arguments pro 
and con upon the subject, he closes with the following, with the 
spirit of which no fault can be found, whatever inay be thought 
of the arguments and conclusions : 


That we are to be not unclothed, but clothed upon; that we are to have a glo- 
rious body, a spiritual body. a celestial body, a body redeemed from all suffering 
and sensuous temptation and fleshly sin, all that belongs to flesh and blood, seems 
to me to be at once the clear revelation of Scripture and the reasonable expecta- 
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tion of every child of God; for has not our Father taught us, by the wonderful 
provisions which he has made for our pilgrimage, to expect still greater things in 
our home? That this incorruptible body may have some now uncomprehended 
and incomprehensible relation to the physical, earthy, sensuous, decaying taber- 
nacle of our pilgrimage, I see neither reason to affirm nor to deny. Whether God 
gives us a new garment in place of an old one cast aside, or whether he evolves 
it out of the cast-off garment as the pure white paper is evolved from the unkempt 
rags, or the radiant flower from the decaying seed, I do not kuow, and I am not 
curious to know. If any one likes to think the latter, and to find in Paul’s figure 
of the seed some ground for this opinion, and in this opiuion some justification 
for repeating the traditional utterance of the Creed, “I believe in the resurrection 
of the body,” I have no dispute with him. But for myself, whenever I join with 
my brethren in repeating that sublime symbol of the faith of the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Apostles’ Creed, I always substitute for the unscriptural phrase, “The 
resurrection of the body,” this other, the warrant for which both Christ and Paul 
furnish to the believer: 
| BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

The subject is one to be calmly and reverently considered, in 
the light of God’s word ; and nothing is to be gained by de- 
nouncing any one as a heretic for accepting, in its literal truth- 
fulness, St. Paul’s explicit declaration, ‘ Flesh and blood shall not 
inherit the kinedom of God.” 

ae a 
The Life of Christ. By Dr. Berxuarp Werss, Counselor of the Consistory, and 

Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by M. G. Hope. Vol. III. 8vo, 

pp. 428. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

The concluding volume of Dr. Weiss’s “ Life of Christ” fully 
sustains, and indeed enlarges and brightens, the characteristics 
that have been indicated in the notices of the first and second 
volumes. The portion of that wonderful story here given covers 
the last few months of our Lord’s ministry, particularly his 
final and fatal visit to Jerusalem, his triumphant entry, his dis- 
courses in the temple, the last passover, the betrayal, trial, and 
crucifixion, the resurrection, the subsequent abode in the flesh, 
and the ascension, and in the relation of these all of the writer’s 
peculiarities of manner and style, of thoughts and opinions, are 
fully brought into view. The same freedom in dealing with the 
statements of the evangelists that has been noticed in the former 
volumes is still used, but the heart of the writer is evidently 
brought into a more lively sympathy with his theme, and accord- 
ingly the narrative becomes more tender and exultant. 

It may have seemed that the subject of these volumes had been 
treated with all needful fullness before their appearance, and 
yet it must be conceded that they make a valuable contribution 
to that department of Christian literature; and while they should 
be read only with an intelligent and careful discrimination, yet, 
if so read, they will prove decidedly and eminently instructive. 
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The writer’s mental stand-point is not that of nearly all English- 
speaking Protestants, and many will think his views and state- 
ments less reverent and conservative ; but this very difference 
may enhance their practical value without damaging the reader’s 
appreciation of the subject in hand. As a review of the evan- 
gelistic story, after it has been fully learned from the gospels and 
considered as collated by some of our admirable lives of Christ, 
this work will be found both instructive and edifying 
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Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Henry M. Harman, D.D., 
Professor of Greek and Hebrew in Dickinson College. (Revised Edition.) 
8vo, pp. 798. New York: Piiillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

The first edition of Professor Harman’s “ Introduction” was pub- 

lished five or six years ago, and it at once attracted very consid- ; 

erable attention among biblical scholars. The criticisms that 
appeared in the periodical press,-though not always and in every 
thing commendatory, still very clearly indicated a decidedly high 
appreciation of the work. But in respect to Old Testament criti- 
cism only a few years marks a wide change, and, to meet the 
changed condition of the subject, the author has thoroughly re- 
vised the whole work for a new edition, devoting especial atten- 
tion to the Pentateuch. The results of his re-reading of the 
recent discussions of the subject are embodied in the work as it 
now stands, so that it may be accepted as “abreast with the 
times.” Having accompanied the critics of the Wellhausen, Kue- 
nen, and Robertson Smith school through all their discussions, 
and re-examined all their objections, he re-affirms his unchanged 
conviction that all the books of the Pentateuch, as they now 
stand, are substantially as Moses wrote them, not including a few 


ee 


editorial notes which are readily recognized as additions. As 
that whole matter must be determined almost entirely on ‘uter- 


nal evidence, only the testimony of experts can be used in respect , 

to which form of testimony, whether in the law courts or in criti- 

cism, lay folks have come to be somewhat skeptical. As com- ; 

pared with Dr. Terry, (see articles in the last and the present num- i 
bers of this “ Review,”) Dr. Harman is decidedly the more con- j 
servative, and, having read the former, and mentally assented to ; 

his conclusions, we now find that the latter makes out a good case 

in favor of some of the long-accepted opinions which the for- 4 
mer seems ready to abandon at the behests of the critics. + 


The changes and additions made for this new edition certainly 
add very considerably to the value of the work, which, having 
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already won for itself an advanced position in its own depart- 
ments of learning, will be able to hold it the more securely by 
reason of these valuable :dditions. As a comprehensive manual 
we know of no other book in the language that so well meets all 
the requirements of the case. 
ini seitianiies 

The Doctrine of Divine Love; or, Outlines of the Moral Theology of the Evangel- 

ical Church. By Ernest Sartorius, Doctor of Theology, ete., at Kénigsberg. 

Translated by Sopu1a TAYLOR. 8vo, pp. 378. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 

New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Ernest Sartorius has, with confessed fitness, been styled the St. 
John of German Lutheranism. The period of his public activity, 
extending from 1821, when he first appeared as an author, down 
to 1856, when he died at the height of his activity, was simul- 
taneous with that of the rise, prevalence, and decline of German 
rationalism, to combat which was his life-long endeavor. His 
successive discussions, afterward collected into a single treatise 
of “ The Doctrine of Divine Love,” constitute his chief title to a 
place among theological authorities, though his other works were 
voluminous and important. The ruling thought of this work is 
that in order to understand and appreciate the revelation which 
God has made of himself and his purposes in Holy Scripture, the 
subject must be viewed from the stand-point of divine love; and 
that although God is manifested in various ways to men’s natu- 
ral understanding, he can be truly apprehended only as he is 
manifested in Christ, impelled by love to man, “reconciling the 
world to himself.” And from this initial point he proceeds to set 
forth the great doctrines of the Gospel, following the order of 
the Augsburg documents, which he fully indorses and explains 
in their manifest evangelical character and design) The work 
has not only an historical value as marking a stage in the progress 
of theological thought in Germany, but is also of perpetual value 
as an able presentation of the theology of the heart, and that, 
too, without any admixture of mystical antinomianism, against 
which it is a decided and emphatic protest. 

seiiaistinaaiauital 


Christ Preaching to Spirits in Prison; or, Christ Preaching to the Dead Explained 
by the Change from the Inferior to the Celestial Paradise. By Rev. WILLIAM 
DeLoss Love, South Hadley, Mass. 18mo, pp. 167. Boston: Congregational 
8.8. and Publishing House. 


The famous passage, 1 Peter iii, 19, 20, with its perhaps kindred 
one in chapter iv, 6, has afforded no little exercise, labor, or 
amusement to those who fancy obscure passages of Scripture. 
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Mr. Love has his theory, which is not beyond the bounds of the 
accepted orthodoxy. The spirits referred to were antediluvians 
to whom Noah preached, who were abiding in hades, (not gehensa,) 
to which Christ came “in the Spirit” after his crucifixion, and 
there made known to those whom he found there their assured 
redemption; that somehow this preaching prepared the way for 
the betterment of their condition when he should have “ ascende! 
up on high.” Probably the conclusion to which the writer comes 
is clearer to his own mental vision than he succeeds in making it 
to the minds of most of his readers, 


Critical and Evegetical Handbook to the Gospel of John. By Usntnricn Aveust 
Wituetm Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by 
WitiraM Urwick, M.A. ‘The Translation Revised and Edited by FrepErick 
Cromaig, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature at St. Andrews, with a Preface 
and Supplementary Notes to the American edition by A. C. Kenprick, ).D., 
Greek Professor in the University of Rochester, N. Y. 8vo, pp. 565. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $3. 

We have, in noticing other volumes of this edition of Meyer's 

Commentary, indicated our high appreciation of the work itself, 

as it came from the hands of its gifted author, and also of the 

special excellences of this American reprint, with the additions 
and improvements made in it as compared with the Edinburgh 
edition; and what was there said will apply without abatement 
to this additional volume. There seems, indeed, to have ex- 
isted a peculiar affinity of mind and spirit between the commen- 
tator and the work in hand, when he prepared his exegesis of 
John’s Gospel, by which the inner life of the evangelist is drawn 
out with great beauty and fullness in the Commentary, so consti- 
tuting it a devotional as well as an intellectual treatise. As will 
be seen by the title given above, besides the original author, three 
scholarly hands have united to increase the available value of 
the book. The double translation is a happy arrangement by 
which to fully transfer the thoughts expressed in one language 
into not only the words, but also the idioms and methods of ex- 
pression, of another, the lack of which is often felt in works only 
half-way translated out of the German. The American editor, 
who is well known as no second-rate biblical scholar, has also en- 
riched this edition with many highly valuable critical and_illus- 
trative notes, usually appended to each chapter. We again con- 
gratulate our American biblical students, and all critical readers 
of the New Testament, in view of their opportunity to possess, at 
a comparatively cheap rate, a commentary of such sterling value. 
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A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. By the 
Late Joun Hapir, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis to 
the United Presbyterian Church. Second edition. Edited by the Rev. W. 
YounG, M.A., Glasgow. 8vo, pp. 292. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Seribner & Welford. 

The name of Dr. Eadie is a sufticient guarantee for both the 

requisite learning and scholarship and the evangelical orthodoxy 

of all that he may have written. His commentaries are especial- 
ly valuable, combining as they do abundant wealth of biblical 
erudition with the deepest and richest displays of spirituality. 

His choice of the three epistles—those to the Ephesians, the 

Philippians, and the Colossians, the eminently spiritual ones— 

may suggest what were his own religious affinities, which are 

also abundantly illustrated in his treatment of his chosen sub- 
jects; and while in scholarship he will not suffer in comparison 
with any other in the same field, his profound and clear spiritual 
insight into and appreciation of the deeper interior purport of 
the apostolic lessons imparts a special value to his works, Any 
who may study these commentaries will be sure to be instructed 
as to the sense of the apostle’s words, and if this shall be done 
with a teachable spirit and a receptive heart the spiritual advan- 
tage will not be less marked than the intellectual. 

aanicniale 

The Apostles’ Creed, Tested by Experience. Lectures in the Chureh of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn. By C. R. BAKER. 12mo, pp. 133. New York: Thomas Whittaker 

The Apostles’ Creed is among the most ancient of the post- 

apostolic writings for the instruction of believers. It is called 

the “ Apostles’” because it is given as an embodiment of the 
teaching which had come down to its date as the substance of 
apostolic doctrine, and not, as some have supposed, as a doctrinal 
statement formulated by the apostles themselves. And though 
it is so very brief, as compared with some of the creeds of 
modern times, yet who can say that it fails to set forth, either 

explicitly or by natural implication, all that it is essential for a 

Christian to believe for his soul’s comfort ? 

The author of this little volume made the Creed the text, both 
to direct the course of his public teaching, and to suggest those 
spiritual instructions which the truths of the Gospel are so well 
adapted to impart, and to impart which is among the most im- 
portant designs of the preaching of the Gospel: It is equally 
valuable for private and devotional study, and especially because 
it builds its structure of instructions and reproofs and doctrines 
upon the almost universally accepted truths of religion. 
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LMistory, Biography, and Topography. 


A Catholic Dictionary, containing some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholie Chureh. By WILLIAM 
K, Appis and THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Third edition. 8vo, pp. 900. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Company. 1884. 

As it has become the fashion to have dictionaries and cyclope- 

dias of every department of science, or art, or literature, our 

neighbors of the Roman Catholic Church have also deemed it de- 
sirable that their system should have its dictionary; and accord- 
ingly the goodly volume whose title stands at the head of this 
article is the response to that requirement. Its coming is indeed 
no cause for surprise, but ou the contrary it is rather remarkable 
that the place it is designed to fill has so long stood empty; and 
it is known that such a work has been for some years in contem- 
plation, but has been delayed for a variety of causes. Its pub- 
lication is a sign, additional to many others that have appeared 
during late years, of the purpose of the Catholic hierarchy and 
priesthood not to permit their cause to suffer before English- 
speaking people through any default of the needed defense. If, 
as they say, their history has beei written by their enemies, and 
their portraiture drawn in caricature, they seem to be determined 
that it shall be so no longer, and therefore they go at work to 
tell their own story, and to delineate for public observation the 
lineaments of their system, all of which they not only have the 
right to do, but they are bound to do it in fidelity to their trust. 

It is a maxim of common observation that very much of a story 
is in the telling, and very few persons would wish to have their 
cases presented to even the most impartial tribunal by their con- 
fessed adversaries. It may also be presumed that our histories 
of the popes and of the Reformation, of the horrors of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day and of the crusades against the Waldenses, 
would read differently, though perhaps not more truthfully, 
in a Romish instead of a Protestant version. And so the Roman 
Catholics choose that their own people (and all others as we'll) 
may receive the account of these things from their friends. 

The work is the joint production of two English scholars, who 
are named on the title-page. The American reprint has been 
carefully revised and corrected, and, considerably enlarged hy 
the addition of matters relating to affairs in this country, and the 
book bears the ¢mprimaturs of Cardinals Manning and M’Closkey, 
so that the faithful may be assured of the safety of what is given 
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them. As a literary production it is decidedly praiseworthy, 
learned, and well written. Its temper, too, is admirable, being 
quite free from the belligerency and the sneering manner that 
are often so offensively conspicuous in even the higher class of 
Roman Catholic productions, at least in this country. Though it 
is a manifest design of the whole work to present to both Catholic 
and Protestant readers the Romanist version of the thousands of 
facts and doctrinal statements which have become commonplaces 
in the public mind, and by so doing to reverse or modify the popu- 
lar judgment respecting them, still there is very little ostensible 
pleading, but a kind of quiet assumption that here is the truth, 
and all to the contrary must be set aside; and for its purpose this 
is admirably done—skillfully, some would say; others, jesuitically. 

As seen in this presentation of its many features, and the de- 
tails of its history, and the statements of its practices, it is made 
to appear to the ordinary Protestant reader that Romanism is 
not so black as it has been painted. But any who come to the 
examination of the subject, not so much a learner as a critic, with 
sufficient knowledge of the matters treated of, will not fail to de- 
tect its specially apologetic character, not in its style, however, 
but in its substance. It is, in fact, a plea, but so conducted as to 
avoid all appearance of controversy, and so to disarm opposition ; 
and without conceding the general truthfulness of the presenta- 
tions made, it may be granted that not a few popular mistakes 
are corrected, and new light is thrown on many points usually 
not well understood. 

But notwithstanding its learning and apparent liberality of 
views, it is quite manifest that this work is thoroughly and com- 
pletely “ultramontane” in its character, as, indeed, must be every 
other approved Roman Catholic work. The absolute supremacy 
and the infallibility of the papacy, and for the time being of the 
pope personally, are every-where and always assumed, so making 
“ obedience ” in thought and action the one and sole duty of all 
the faithful, and alike those of high and low degree. What the 


pope declares must be accepted as certainly correct, whether in 
respect to faith or duty. Private judgment is presumption, and 
the learned criticism of the Scriptures is essential impiety. These 
things are not flaunted in this work, nor are they denied, but in- 
stead they are every-where tacitly assumed, and used on all oc- 
casions. This doctrine of papal supremacy makes reformation 
impossible, and in the presence of such infallibility the thought 


of error in the doctrines of the Church must be not only absurd, 
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but impious. For these reasons the Church of Rome is and must 
be out of harmony with the spirit of the nineteenth century. Its 
golden age was the Dark Ages, the era of unreasoning and unin- 
quiring faith, and the progress of modern times has been made 
not simply in opposition to its spirit, but also despite its active 
resistance. That it feels the influence of the changed atmos- 
phere of English-speaking Christendom, and realizes the necessity 
of adapting its speech to it, this learned and adroitly written 
dictionary is proof; and yet in presenting such a work its authors 
and promulgators have earned the thanks of all who ask for only 
the truth, and who desire that every interest may be fairly stated, 
so that it can be judged on its merits. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Short History of Christian Missions; From Abraham and Paul to Carey, Living- 
stone, and Duff. By Grorce Smitn, LL.D., F.R.G.S., ete. 12mo, pp. 226. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Within the lids of this little volume the compiler has brought to- 
gether, in good order, but necessarily in the briefest form of 
words, a sketch of the principal evangelistic movements of the 
Church in all ages. As a catalogue and summary of facts and 
dates it will be useful, but it is quite too brief to answer the 
requirements of a history. The missions of the British Wes- 
leyan Church are dispatched in twelve lines, and those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in eight. 

The Life of St. Paul. By Rev. James Sratker, M.A., Kirkealdy. 12mo, 

pp. 149. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

This, as also that above noticed, is among the “ Hand-books for 
Bible Classes and Private Students,” prepared by Marcus Dods and 
Alexander Whyte. The work here given is valuable and suited 
to its design. 

College Greek Course in English. By WriuttaM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 12mo, pp. 

302. New York: Phillips & Huet. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Following out the Chicago idea, Dr. Vincent has projected an 
“ After-School Series” of readings, chiefly made up of the mat- 
ter usually read in the school courses in Latin and Greek, trans: 
lations of which Professor Wilkinson is putting into book shape. 
Two volumes appeared before the present one, containing respect- 
ively the Preparatory Course in Latin, and in Greek, done into 
good English. We now have the College Course in Greek, and 
that for the Latin is promised. The idea is a good one, and for 
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the class of persons for whom these books are designed they can- 

not fail to be useful. 

A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentat&ich. By Cuarurs EL.rort, 
D.I., Professor in Hebrew in Lafayette College, Kaston, Pa. 18mo, pp. 273. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

This is among the early replications—of which a multitude is 

sure to follow, of all degrees of ability—to the aggressive antag- 

onism developed by the “ Higher Criticism’ 
tional views of the Church respecting the authorship of the earlier 


> ] 


against the tradi- 


books of the Bible. It is less elaborate than some others, and 
seems to be intended for general rather than for special students, 
and for the use of such its comparative brevity and its less elab- 
orate methods may be real advantages. 

How the Bible was Mid, By the Rev. E. M. Woop, D.D. 18mo, pp. 263. Cin- 

cinnati: Crauston & Stowe. 

A Methodist minister, occupied with the duties of the pastorate, 
finds time and occasion also to inform himself respecting the 
living questions of the times, especially in reference to the great 
truths of religion; and as just now the attacks of the enemy are 
directed against the Bible, so he comes to the defense by detail- 
ing the processes by which our Bible came into form, The book 
here offered does not pretend to originality as to its matter, but 
seeks to present old and well-known truths in such array as best 
to defeat the onsets of learned skepticism, and to point out to 
honest inquirers the grounds and reasons for their faith in the 
written word. It is a book that may be studied with profit. 
Christina ; or, the Perseeuted Family. A Tale of Sorrow and Suffering, Founded 


on a Chapter in the History of the Vaudois; by Rev. J. DILLON.  16mo, pp. 
232. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 
A readable story, from that apparently inexhaustible mine of 
religious romance, the history of the Vaudois, 
“Who kent God’s word so faithfully of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones.” 


The Doctrines of God’s Holy Word, as Held in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By Rev. JaMes Mune@s, B.D. 12mo, pp. 87. Lucknow, (India:) American 
Methodist Mission Press. 

HarPeR’s Frankumn Square Liprary: A Fair Country Maid. A Novel. By 
E. Farrrax Byrrne.—God/rey Helstone. A Novel. By GEORGIANA M. CralIK. 
—My Dwcats and My Daughter. A Novel.—A Perilous Secret. A*Novel. By 
Cuartes Reape.—“J Say No.” A Novel. By Witkte Coutwws.—Lucia, Hugh, 
and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Nerpeti.—Venus's Doves. A Novel. «By Ipa 


r 


AsHworti TayLor.—Lancelot Ward, MP. By Grorce TEMPLE, 

A Perilous Secret. By Cuartes Reape, author of ‘“ Hard Cash,” etc. 18mo. 
paper covers, pp. 160. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Miz-Maze. A Story. By Nine Authors. 18mo, pp. 212. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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A Discussion of the Bible-Wine Question. 
By LEON C. FIELD, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D. 
8vo. Price, $1. 

The Hon. Neal Dow writes to us as follows: ‘Gentiemen: I inclose $1 for the 
“ Oinos,” which Dr, Lees, of England, says is the best American book on the subject 
of which it treats.” 

Dr. A. M. Collins says: “It is by far the best work I have yet examined on the 
Bible-wiue question.” 

The main portion of this book appeared in the ‘“* Methodist Quarterly Review ” for 
1882. The arguments elicited a good deal of attention, and the wish was frequeutly 
exfressed to have them in separate book form. Phillips & Hunt have gratified this 
wish, and our people who want an authority on the Bible-wine question will find it 
here. Bishop Warren, speaking of the temperance victories already won, adds: “One 
of the battles yet raging is whether the wine-bibber and manufacturer ean hide the me 
selves behind the example of Christ, the Saviour of the world. As an aid to victory in 
this flight, this new piece of ordnance has been brought forward.’ It is of large caliber, 
well rifled, carefully loaded, and not liable to recoil. I wish it might be every-where 
trained on the enemy, and made to open fire.” Mr. Field has added a large appendix, 
containing much usable material, and also indexes, both general and textual. The 
book will serve a good purpose.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

By far the strongest and fullest argument which has been written in defense of the 
unfermented character of the wine used by our Saviour when on earth, and of the 
wines of Scripture which are commended, was embodied in a series of articles published 
in the ‘ Methodist Quarterly,” from the pen of Rev. Leon C. Field. We noticed them 
repeatedly at the time of the publication. Their separate issue has been earnestly 
called for, and the publishers at New York, Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, have sent them 
forth in the form of a thin octavo of 162 pages, bearing the title of ‘‘ Oinos.” . . . Noth- 
ing stronger has ever been said on this side of the question, It is exhaustive in its con- 
sideration of the scriptural allusions to wine. All our ministers and the friends of tem- 
perance will want a copy for reference and preservation. If not absolutely convincing, 
it will be found difficult to answer.—Zion’s Herald. 

The*treatment of the subject is thoroughly scholarly—the author entering minutely 
and exhaustively into the meaning of original Hebrew and Greek words which are 
translated “ Wine,” ete., in the Old and New Testaments. ‘The irresistible conclusion 
from all his arguments is that the Holy Seriptures—especially our Lord Jesus—dis- 
couraged and prohibited the use of intoxicating liquors, and are fully and fairly arrayed 
with and the inspiration of the great modern temperance work. This work we believe 
must become a standard temperance classic.—Baltimure Methodist. 

A considerable portion of this work appeared in the “ Methodist Quarterly Review ” 
for 1882, but the last section and the appendix are entirely new matter, and the whole 
appears in this form because of its value and importance upon a question of vital in- 
terest just now. There is a scholarly cast in the work, and it is intended largely for 
the use of scholars, yet there is sufficient clearness of statement and argument to render 
it available for popular use. It is designed to throw light upon a much discussed and 


divided subject, and it ought to go far toward relieving the unsettled minds of many.— 
Philadelphia Methodist. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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A Higher Catechism of Theology. 
By Wiiu1am Burt Pors, D.D., Theological Tutor, Didsbury College, 
Manchester. 8vo. Price, $1 50. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 

A treasury of noble thought; a model of clear thinking.—Jrish Christian Advocate. 

This book is called a Catechism, but it is a volume of three hundred and eighty-nine 
pages. It traverses the highest ranges of theological inquiry, and with the well-known 
learning and ability of the author of Pope's “System of Theology.” The table of con- 
tents is complete, and the book will be found valuable for all persons who give special 
attention to theological studies.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The title explains the book, and the name of its author guarantees its value. It is 
in fact “A Higher Catechism ” prepared in the usual form of questions and answers, 
covering the entire field of theology, and designed not for children, but for students and 
ministers. It is, indeed, a comprehensive compend of systematic divinity from thé hand 
of a master, Dr. Pope is the author of “ Pope's Theology.”"—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

It is not out of the way to call it an analysis of his large work on theology, with 
which our young ministers are becoming familiar, since it has been made a part of the 
course of the study for itinerants. The presentation of the material of the ‘‘ Compendium 
of Theology” in this style will make it more profitable to many young ministers who 
have not had academic training. Ad it should find its way into the family library as 
the best means of familiarizing our young people with the doctrinal teaching of the 
Church in its proper systematic relations. This method of question and answer gives a 
new interest to the subject. The mind is kept awake, and one is compelled to take a 
critical position, as it were, much to oue’s advantage. And it will be found that Dr. 
Pope has thoroughly canvassed all the later questions in theology, and profited greatly, 
we think, by his liberal study of the latest and best thought of the ablest writers of this 
generation. There is a freshness and confidence in his statement of accepted doctrines 
that is refreshing.— Central Christian Advocate. 

Why was this book not thought of years ago? It is one of the things which com- 
mend themselves on sight. We are not sure but it is too advanced for its purpose. 
It is a great work—a big book full of big thought. Possibly the form of questions and 
answers so simplifies it that all persons who have been trained in the primary Catechism 
can step without difficulty into this. It is divided into the feilowing parts: Introduc- 
tion: Book I, The Christian Revelation and the Rule of Faith; Book I, God; Book III, 
God and the Creature; Book IV, Sin; Book V, The Mediatoriai Work of the Redeemer; 
300k VI, The Application of Redemption: Book VII, The Last Things. These several 
parts are subdivided into chapters, and these again iuto sections, reaching in detail to 
the finest points in theological discussions. The definitions and explanations at points 
of controversy are very clear and decisive. The reader needs not to go over whole 
pages to get the kernel of truth. Thousands of preachers will do well to make this 
Catechism a study. It will help them to be concise and pointed in their pulpit presenta- 
tions of truth. The book is sure to take a permanent place in our standard literature. 
TNe name of the author is alone a guarantee of its excellence.—Michigan Christian 

Advocate. 

It. is an admirable compendium of Wesleyan doctrine, and of the common Protestant® 

evangelical faith, systematically arranged in the form of questions and answers, with 


marginal Seripture references, but directly to the point, thus presenting the whole 


source of revealed theology.— Wesleyan Christian Advocate 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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OUTLINES OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
“i Rev. R. J. eee M.A., | 


With an Introduction by D. D. Whedon, LL.D. 
MOSS. ska 5 Bee 


COMMENTS. 


Dr. Whedon says: “It is the first brilliant brochure of a young author, and, so far as 
we know, the completest treatise in our language on the subject. It is a ‘live book. 
To some subordinate points we might dissent, as Mr. Cooke is withal an independent 
thinker; but iis volume may, we think, aspire to a standard position on its subject.” 

It is a thorough discussion of this great doctrine of the Scriptures. Not the least 
interesting portion of it is that which brings out the teachiuys of the Old Testament, 
while the clearer proof from the New is contirined also by scientific arguments. The 
author believes firmly in an actual resurrection of the body after the type of Christ’s 
resurrection. It is a vigorous treatise ou the whole subject.—New York Observer. 

It gathers up the many scattered rays of light on the subject of ‘‘ The Resurrection.” 
and focalizes them. It is a brilliant and qu'te complete treatment of this topic.— Chris- 
tian Standard and Home Journal. 

It will make a new era in the old discussion upon which it enters. In later years 
the whole tendency of the most thoughtful literature upou the question of a resurrection 
of the body has been toward a serious modification, if not rejection, of the traditional 
belief in the spiritualization of the buried dust, but this new treatise is a pronounced 
and very able defense of the broadest enunciation and interpretation of the ancient 
creed of the Church. . . . The discussion of what constitutes the man—not spirit alone, 
but body and spirit—of the molecular theory, of the different scientific and philosoph- 
ical objections to the venerable creed of the ages, of the scriptural testimony in the Old 
aud New Testaments, is conducted with great earnestness, breadth of reading and 
study, and with very couclusive results. We heartily commend the volume to ou 
ministerial and lay readers.—Zion's Herald. 

With a good degree of learning and logical foree he sustains his views by the Seript- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments, by appeals to the post-apostolic Fathers, by in- 
scriptions on the Catacombs, the great theologians of the Middle and later Ages, the 
creeds of the Reformation and of the evangelical Churches of Christendom. and also to 
the established facts of science. Dr. Whedon, who fathers the book, in his approvign 
introduction holds the same views, which are here expanded into a treatise that is 
worthy a prominent place in the literature of the subject. The author’s style is clear, 
smooth, and forcible, and his array of facts and arguments will command respect for his 
theory, although it may not solve the great mystery of the nature of the resurrection 
body.— Christian Intelligencer. 


North-western Chris- 





It is a volume of constructive biblical criticism of great value. 
tian Advocate. 


This volume is well worthy the attention of all who are interested in the question, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati an1 Chicago. 
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